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A way to help off set increased 








costs to produce cotton goods 
(with superior warp sizings and cloth finishes) 


is to ure ARCY to liquefy the 
“less costly” starches. The “‘less 
costly’’ starches can be furnished by 

















your present starch supplier. Let 


ARCY work for you - - and save. 
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C1550 
FACTORING ©“: 


More and more, the word “COMMERCIAL” is 
recognized as the "distinguishing mark” in fac- 
toring. It is the symbol of long experience, 
complete facilities and resources, and a knowl- 


edge of every branch of the textile industry. 


We will gladly explain in detail what 
COMMERCIAL FACTORING can mean to 







your business in new opportunities and in- 







creased profits. 





COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, inc. Scheter, Schramm & Vogel Peieris, Buhler & Co., Ine, 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORE 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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eo gie fibre conditioning de- 
pends upon (1) quality of the con- 
ditioning agent and (2) method and 
point of application. Because Tex- 
spray Fibre Conditioning Service fully 
meets these two requirements, it is 
preferred by leading mills. 

Texaco Texspray Compound isa prod- 
uct specially refined for fibre condi- 
tioning and used exclusively for that 
purpose. It has been in use for more 
than ten years. Its success in leading 
mills demonstrates its ability to im- 
prove both yarn quality and mill effi- 
ciency. Texaco Texspray Compound 
softens brittle fibres, prevents break- 
age of long staple, reduces ends down 
and assures a more uniform, easier- 
to-draft stock. Moreover, it helps 
maintain a uniform yarn count and 
scours Out easily. 

The Texaco method and point of 
application are unique. The Texas 
Company has developed and patented 
a special “contact” applicator, which 
operates under constant hydrostatic 
pressure and has visible feed control. 
This applicator is located in the beater 


chamber so that the conditioner is 
applied only to clean stock. There is 
no waste. Because of its exclusive 
“wiping” action, the Texaco Tex- 
spray Compound is applied uniformly 
throughout the lap. Each fibre receivess 
its equal share by direct contact. 
Mill efficiency is materially in- 
creased where Texaco Texspray Con- 
ditioning is used. Reduction of visible 
fly assures healthier working conditions 
with consequent increased output. 
Fire hazard is virtually eliminated be- 
cause there is no atomization by com- 
pressed air, no lint-collecting oil film 
on machinery and picker room walls. 
Through improved working condi- 
tions and finer quality of finished 
product, Texaco Texspray Compound 
has proved a genuine economy. 
Texspray Fibre Conditioning Serv- 
ice is available only in the principal 
textile areas of the U.S. For full infor- 
mation get in touch with the nearest 
of the more than 2300 Texaco dis- 
tributing plants in the 48 States or 
write to The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y. 
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This 20-page booklet teils the whole 


today tor your copy 


story. Write 
of “FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH 
TEXSPRAY COMPOUND. 


_TEXACO Lubricants 


ean THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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DYE-FACTS 


to help you solve that problem 





A LABORATORY TEST 
REPCK.-& ViBIN’G wuis 
PREPARED INDIVIDUALLY 


wn Suery Study 


THE VERY NEXT TIME you have a dyeing 
problem to solve—particularly one which appears 
“difficult”—send it-in to Althouse for trouble- 
free Laboratory Service. Send us a sample of the 
fabric to be dyed—a sample of the color to be 
matched—a list of the “tests” which must be met 
-—and any additional important facts, Our staff 


of cechnical and research experts will render you 
a TAILOR-MADE service. YOUR NEEDS will 


seRUSE woe 





Yell send a 


be individually and extensively analyzed. 

THE RESULTS OF OUR STUDY will come 
to you in a DYE-FACTS Report ...a fact-filled 
Laboratory Test Report and Dyeing Guide pre- 
pared in PERMANENT BOOK FORM {or handy 
reference. It contains the Color Match, the Tests, 
the Formula and the Procedure to follow. . Use 
this helpful service whenever you have a dyeing 


problem ... without obligation! 
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CLEAN 
RUNNING 
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HERE’S less danger of gouts 

and slugs with clean-running 
Accotex Aprons. Years of superior 
mill performance have proved that. 
Moreover, these aprons do not 
crack, tear, or break open during 
operation. Thus Accotex Aprons 
minimize clearer waste .. . reduce 
cleaning time... improve yarn ap- 
pearance and quality. 


The operating advantages of Ac- 
cotex Aprons are due to their: (1) 
scientifically formulated, tough 
synthetic rubber compound; (2) 
seamless construction; (3) sturdy 
cord interliner, sandwiched be- 
tween two thick layers of rubber 
by an exclusive Armstrong process. 

Mill men have found that other 
important operating advantages of 
Accotex Aprons include... 

NO STRETCHING: The cord inter- 
liner in Accotex Aprons prevents 





















loss of efficiency due to stretching 
during operation. 


LONG LIFE: Accotex Aprons in con- 
tinual service for more than thrée 
years show little sign of wear. 


REDUCED LAPPING: Accotex Aprons 
are unaffected by changes in either 
temperature or humidity. Lapping 
is held to a minimum. 


GOOD FRICTION: The efficient 
“srip” of Accotex Aprons keeps 
slippage tu a minimum. 


These mill-proved advantages 
explain why Accotex Aprons help 
you spin better yarn and maintain 
peak production. For complete in- 
formation and free samples of Ac- 
cotex Aprons, see your Armstrong 
representative. Or write to Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Textile 
Products Department, 3607 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





ARMSTRONG'S 
ACCOTEX APRONS 
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"THroucH recently acquired Pacific Coast 
facilities, Columbia brings to the great far west 
area the efficient and economical production of 
basic chemicals so beneficial to the entire indus- 
trial economy. 

The rich alkali deposits at Owens Lake, 
California—consisting principally of Soda Ash, 
Borax and Sesqui-Carbonates—are an important 
addition to other Columbia resources. Their ac- 


COLUMBI 





quisition is characteristic of the progressive 
policy which seeks to anticipate the growing 
requirements of customers to the greatest extent 
possible. 

For complete information on our ability to 
serve your operations in the far west—present 
or contemplated—you are invited to consult 
our General Offices, or the most conveniently 
located District Office. 


HEMICALS 











PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 





GRANT BUILDING « PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


CHICAGO + BOSTON «+ ST. LOUIS + PITTSBURGH «+ NEW YORK «+ CINCINNATI «+ CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA * MINNEAPOLIS * CHARLOTTE «+ LOS ANGELES 
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14,000 MILES AWAY 


Yes, it’s 14,000 miles from France to Tokyo! Men, muni- 
tions, and supplies must be sent across the seas in ever- 
increasing numbers, if we are to finish off our final enemy 
as quickly as possible. Millions of Gaylord Boxes will be 
used to protect these shipments on the routes to Victory. 




















It will take all we’ve got to defeat Japan. So, stay on that 
war job... keep on buying War Bonds and keep doing all 
your country asks. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER COR General Offices +» SAINT LOUIS 


KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES « FOLDING CARTONS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta e New Orleans e Jersey City 
Seattle « Houston « Indianapolis « Los Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis 
Dallas e Jacksonville « Columbus « Tampa « Fort Worth « Detroit « Des 
Moines e Cincinnati e Oklahoma City « Portland « Chattanooga e St. Louis 
Greenville e San Antonio « Memphis « Milwaukee e Kansas City e Bogalusa 
Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro 
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PACKAGES. 
OBSOLETE 70/ 


The great advances, which have been made in packaging 








methods and materials, have made many a leading 1940 pack- 


age as obsolete as a covered wagon. 


Now is a good time to call in OLD DOMINION’S 
creative and engineering staffs to survey your pack- 


aging set-up and to make recommendations for changes. 
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/ 
or 


St ne Proda cls 
OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
PLANTS IN TEN SOUTHERN CITIES 


Fahlin Ciithaint - Siktly Bernt Locales skein! Uouad, oni Corapebed Condainors 


THE SOUTHERN BOXMAKER WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION” 












New York Representatives, BAKER PRESS 228 East 45th St., New. York 17, N. Y., Murray Hill 2-6492 
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has become indispensable 
in connection’ with high 
speed warper installations. 


Its many ramifications and 
applications are little real- 
ized. 


There are many different 
types of equipment— 
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Guide Combs and Reeds _—_Leasing Combs and Pin Lease Combs 


Spring and Non-Expan- Reeds Holding Combs 
sible Combs Hook Comb Reeds Striking or Slasher 
Crossing Reeds Scotch Hook Reeds Combs, Etc., Etc. 


Obtain the assistance which our Field Engineers are 
capable of giving you on the subject, free of obligation. 


2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


PLANTS a BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.. Greensboro, N.C. Providence,R.1, Montreal, Que 


621 E. McBEE NG GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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» FOR. A MORE SPEED: RANGE OW. AE OR. B56. non 


ommended. In this type of drive, a d-c 
generator supplies power to the range 
motors, the generator being driven at con- 
stant speed by an a-c or d-c motor. The 
operating speed of the entire range is con- 
trolled by adjustment of a single rheostat. 
Minor adjustments of speed or of tension 
between elements to compensate for changes 


ally operated vernier rheostats. 


This type of range-drive provides for a 
wide adjustment of speed, 8:1 being in com- 
mon use, while 20:1 can readily be provided. 
The master control station contains start, 
jog, and stop buttons as well as the master 
rheostat. 
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... When you switch from batch to 





continuous with a 


If you are using the batch method of finishing, you 
may find that man-hours are being wasted in excessive 
handling—production rates are comparatively low— 
valuable floor space is being lost. Result? Finishing 
costs may be out of line! 

The sure-fire way to bring these costs down fast 
is to put your process on a continuous basis with a 
G-E range-drive. You’ll find that many handling 
operations are eliminated—-that over-all production 
rates are higher. You’ll save man-hours, too, because 
one operator can control an entire group of machines 
from one central location. The compactness of a 
unified range enables you to plan production areas 
more efficiently and to improve working conditions 
in your plant. 


cou Mok RANGE: DRIVE 


drive. We will give you an impartial recommendation 
as to the drive which best fits your specific require- 
ments. Moreover, you will get a completely co- 
ordinated range-drive in which every component is 
built—and backed—by one reliable manufacturer. 
Whether you want to install a complete new range- 
drive, or revamp or extend an existing one, a G-E 
application engineer will be glad to plan a drive that 
will help you get all the benefits of continuous 
processing. Just call the G-E office near you. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
PROCESSING SYNTHETICS? 

G.E. has methods for maintaining zero-pounds ten- 
sion. Ask us about them. ’ 








Where the power supply is d-c and only a 
small speed range (to 4:1) is required, a con- 
SIPORVCSOMALLISRERS RENGE Gh pect. 
This drive is characterized by its simplicity. No 
auxiliary apparatus is needed. You simply use 
adjustable speed d-c motors. In this G-E drive, 
any section of the range can be stopped or 
operated independently. One of the biggest 
advantages of this type of drive is the ease with 
which you can make additions to the range. 


Then you should seriously consider the G-E 
turbine-electric range-drive. Here a steam tur- 
bine EMPOR) SSEIPROCESSING STEAM" in 
the range. This generator furnishes variable- 
voltage, variable-frequency power for squirrel- 
cage motors which drive the follower units. In 
space requirements, appearance, cleanliness, and 
ease of operation, this G-E turbine-electric drive 
is comparable to a motor unit. A wide range of 
speeds is available, and regulation at all speeds 








is extremely close. Low-pressure steam from the 
turbine can be used for processing. 

If you have a-c, and if a small speed range 
(2:1 or 3:1) wili meet your requirements, brush- 
SIRGIRG Ay SEA ALO SPEED SANIGEU ONO alge 
individual range units. In this G-E range-drive 
also, any unit can be stopped or operated in- 
dependently. There is no limit to the number of 
units you can have in the range, and it is not 
necessary to revise the original range when mak- 
ing additions. 


= GENERAL @ ELECTRIC | 


66 1-23-8623 






Buy all the BONDS 
you can— 
and keep all you buy 
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HOW SYTON SERVES TEXTILES 








...1F YOU FINISH 











silks, rayons, nylons, cottons. . . fabrics 
which tend to snag, develop “runs,” 
slip or creep, especially at seams, you 
will be interested in Syton which has 
proved it can reduce this tendency 50% 
and more (standard ASTM tests with 
1% to 5% Syton solution). In mill 
trials a 5% solution of Syton applied 
before the regular finish cut the ten- 
dency of sheer rayon hose to snag over 





| WHAT IS SYTON?* 





Syton is Monsanto’s new colloidal dis- 
persion of modified polymerized silica 
... actually, highly purified submicro- 
scopic particles, diameter less than 
1/400,000th of an inch, suspended in 
water. As fabrics or fibers are dipped in 
a solution of Syton these tiny fibrils 
of modified silica penetrate the fibers, 
forming a hard, translucent coat, which 
greatly increases the coefficient of fric- 
tion between fibers. 


Syton can be used on a wide range of 
fibers or fabrics .. . to deluster, to im- 
prove strength, to prevent slippage and 
runs. It does not require heat for curing 
or setting. It produces a crisp, dry fin- 
ish in low concentrations. No special 
equipment is required for application. 
Syton is compatible with other finishing 
agents, dyestuffs, or resins. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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80% as measured by the standard test 
of the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers. (Same trials showed 
improved wear resistance of 25% to 
40%.) Also Syton has demonstrated its 
proficiency as a delustering agent; the 
submicroscopic particles of the modi- 
fied silica deposited within the fibers 
break up the light beams falling on the 
fabric, take away the shine. 


Syton is just one more of the many 
new, exciting chemicals for textile im- 
provement coming from Monsanto’s 
busy textile research laboratories today. 
If you are interested in producing or 
finishing the textiles of the future, you’ll 
do well to watch Monsanto. MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Textile Technical 
Service, Everett Station, Boston 49, 
Massachusetts. 


\G 
MONSANTO 
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SERVING \INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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“aR EASTERN jp The ander 
» STAINLESS 273 





Grecialists in Stainless, Eastern craftsmen 
are experts in the intricate art of producing Stainless 
Steel sheets of uniformly high quality and finish. You 
can specify Eastern Stainless with utmost confidence. 
And when you are in need of technical advice con- 
cerning Stainless, don’t hesitate ... Ask Eastern for 


the answer. 


At Eastern Stainless, a competent staff of chemical, 
metallurgical and engineering experts are prepared to 
serve you promptly. There is certain to be an Eastern 
Stainless sheet ideally suited to your purpose... for 
Eastern offers twelve standard and several special 
grades in a variety of sizes and finishes. Today, inves- 
tigate the many advantages of Eastern Stainless Steels 


in your business. 


EASTERN Sy 


VALUABLE NEW 96-PAGE CATALOG...NOW AVAILABLE 


It’s a New Encyclopedia on Stainless Steels! Here’s 
the Stainless “answer book”—a 96-page assistant val- 
uable to you in your daily work. Just off the presses, 
this informative, illustrated volume gives authentic 
information on modern applications of Stainless Steels 
in many great industries including your own. Also con- 
tains much technical data compiled by Eastern Stainless 


specialists. Be sure to send for your copy today. 
















| EASTERN STAINLESS STEEL CORPORATION | 
7 Baltimore 3, Maryland Dept. 53 
Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy ' 
of your valuable new 96 page catalog. , 
l | 
| Firm Name........ } 
| 
| Address ..... ; 
| 
| ee oo nT ee nee ee acta Diiciatetitbiisiatiieardtiiimdaiieaadineltieg . 
| 
LET, COREE. VENT No Oe eee OT 
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Baltimore 3, Md. 


Stainless Sheets Exclusively « Distributors’ stock available in most areas 


CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND « DALLAS « 
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1. A Precipitron cell with ion- 
izer (2) detached to permit 2 
view of the vertical collector 
plates inside the cell. 


2. High-voltage wire creates an 
electrostatic field at the front of 
the Precipitron cell, charging 
all dust and dirt particles as 
they enter. 


3. The charged particles are 
drawn to and precipitated on 
the vertical collector plates 


re_ easily cleaned? J ee 


Westi 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 





’ 


\ 


kee | 


4. The Precipitron power pack 
charges ionizer (2) and col- 
lector plates (3) ... provides 
13,000 volts d-c to set up the 
electrostatic field and 6,000 
volts d-c to the collector plates. 
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*Trademark registered in U.S, A, 


Any mill where cleanliness of product is an important 
factor needs Precipitron,* the electronic air cleaner 
that pays for itself. 


Oily dirt deposited on guides, guide wires, flyer 
wires and rollers means blackened kerots and streaky 
packages ... and inevitably ...a high percentage of 
off-quality, dark shades in finished production. And in 
the weave room this same oily deposit on reeds has 
the same costly result. 


Precipitron provides an effective solution to these 
profit-robbing problems. It eliminates smoke, soot, 
and dust from outside air and (by recirculation of air) 
removes the oil mist generated inside the room. Pre- 
cipitron intercepts air-borne particles as small as 
1/250,000 of an inch... delivers air 90% cleaner. 


Place your mill in a favorable post-war competitive 
position. Investigate what Precipitron can do for you. 


For the complete story on this fascinating Westing- 
house development, call our nearest office, or write 
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OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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SOUTHERN BELTING CO. 
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THE past five years have been tough 
testing years for drive equipment. The 
Rockwood-Southern short-center drive 
shown above and detailed at left was in- 
stalled in 1940, in a mill that has been run- 
ning almost continually on war orders. Its 
downtime — none; its maintenance — 
none; its life-expectancy— long. 


Rockwood-Southern short-center drives 
are carefully engineered transmission 
units, composed of Pivotan Leather Belt- 
ing—Rockwood Pivoted Motor Bases— 
and Westinghouse Motors. When you 
buy your next compressor, let Southern 
Belting Company engineer and supply the 
drive equipment. 
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Accent notes imparting an “‘all-dressed-up”’ 
touch tothe ensemble, are fabric gloves, the 
most - shopped -after- item 
wardrobe. And, we might add, one of the 
most difficult to color-style and dye. 


in a woman’s 








National Dyes for Gloves combine uniformity 
of tone with the necessary fastness to light, 
washing, perspiration, rain-spotting and 
crocking. May we work with you on your 
next color-match ? 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


4O RECTOR STREET 


NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


BOSTON + PROVIDENCE + PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + CHARLOTTE 
GREENSBORO + ATLANTA + NEW ORLEANS + CHATTANOOGA + PORTLAND, ORE. - TORONTO 
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‘ss eNOS IMOINE PRODUCTS CORPORATIO 
neo AI NICHEOMEPAVENUE - NEW YORK 17.N. Y. 


CHICAGO. 
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Not only additional production but also tradi 


tional Westvaco-quality Caustic Potash, consist 


ently low in iron, chlorides and carbonates. 


Our strategic plant location at South Charleston 
West Virginia—almost at the geographico 
center of the chemical, textile and petroleu 
industries means nearby, prompt service fo 
Midwestern, Southwestern and Souther 


users of Westvaco Caustic Potash. 


Write, wire or phone for samples, price 


and delivery quotations. 






eISSENVILLE. S. C. NEWARK. CALIF. 














SONA MOOR not 


‘|| | CHAIN DRIVE 
Eliminates 
LOSS and GAIN 


in 


m ROVING FRAMES 

















Precision Compounds are lice ties. 
“troublesome gear crackups and annoy- 
+ ing oil slinging. Leakproot housings 
- keep oil off your frames, floors or yarn. 
Drain and refill only FOUR times a 
He Precision nite tae N EVER. ee 
leak. ‘ 




















PRECISION GE 


PAULUD Me) ae Oe ee ee Oe 
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Bobbins and Spindles become a fast starting, 
smooth working team when you install Precision 
Compounds and Chain Drives on your roving frames. 


Every Sleeve and Bearing, as well as gears, in 
the Precision Compound rotates in the same direction 
as the jackshaft, and does not rely on the cone belt 
to drive the bobbins (all the cone belt has to do is 
to regulate speed). You can start the frame with 
lightning speed and the ends will stay put. 


Positive [Transmission of Power from the 
jackshaft to both bobbins and spindles . . . with 
equal, positive tension on both. . . eliminates lag, 
backlash, breakage and stretched places in the rov- 
ing. Precision Compounds insure the same even ten- 
sion from the first to the last layer on the bobbin... 
eliminate sloughing bobbins by taking the load off 
the cone belt. 

Super Draft Equipped Frames need Precision Come 


pounds now more than ever before. 


wil , 


PRECISION COMPOUNDS 
and CHAIN DRIVES 


In operation in hundreds of plants for over 16 years. Write, wire or telephone 
for further information. 


AR & MACHINE CO. 


CHABRLUI te. N. C.. USS 
































Lambeth Products 
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FOR PREPARATORY, SPINNING & WEAVING DEPARTMENTS 


LAMBETH QUALITY — OUR BEST SALESMAR 


Our best salesman is Lambeth quality ..» ‘BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP... 


which today, as always, promotes suc- 

. . . se te am A new Lambeth product with built- 
cessful preparatory, spinning and twist- re in Lambeth quality. Built up and 
. . : ‘ ° | a ee molded in one continuous operation. 
ing Operations in leading textile plants eons Glen ‘hes no chenes.te tet Ustere 


molding is completed, thus assuring 


the country over. ee — longer lite. 


. — i ie edt 


. 


Buy a share of this success; try  _. := rece ee om: 


— ts oak? : 


a “ye 


Now! Shagae 
ee — wer 


Lambeth products in your mill ctaleee Se ae 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., SOUTHERN OFFICE, JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
MANUFACTURERS OF SPINNING TAPE, MULE ROPE AND BANDING. ALSO SALES AGENTS 
FOR LAMBETH PRODUCTS CORP., ANTRIM, N. H.. MAKERS OF CANVAS LUG STRAPS 
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THIS COT HAS ONE FEATURE 
PROTECTING AGAINST ALL 3 CAUSES 
OF ROLL COVERING TROUBLE 


TRIPLE-RESILIENCY — Spin- 
na Calf'’s unique construction 

. . springy, interlocking fibres 
with plenty of “‘give and take”’ 
in all directions ... gives it un- 
usual resistance to breakdown 
due to the constant pressure and 
friction of the yarn. 


TRIPLE-RESILIENCY — The 
traversing of the yarn tends to 
push the roll covering toward 
each end of the roll, but triple- 
resilient Spinna springs back 
into shape immediately after 
the yarn has pushed it toward 
either edge. 


TRIPLE-RESILIENCY — Or- 
dinary hard ends do not harm 
a Spinna cot, because the resili- 
ent leather recovers quickly 
after allowing the hard end to 
pass through. No other roll 
covering material can _ with- 
stand hard ends so successfully. 





Lively SPINNA CALF 4726 


ROLL COVERING CSU 
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BETTER SPINNING RESULTS, TOO 


Spinna Calf has a natural high-friction surface that 
provides just enough ‘‘stick’’ to hold the yarn 
securely through the rolls and then to carry waste 
well back on the clearer, avoiding eyebrows. Static 
troubles are reduced, too, because Spinna has a 
hygroscopic ingredient that helps to absorb moist- 
ure, thus improving ability to conduct static away 
from the yarn. 


Try Spinna on your spinning frames. You'll see a 
high quality of spinning and, if you keep records of 
roll covering life, you'll find that Spinna will retain 
its high spinning quality longer, without replace- 
ment or attention. 





: e AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
Spinna “° NETWORK OF TOUGH, 


SPRINGY FIBRES 





THE APRON MATERIAL 
THAT STAYS YOUNG 


There's a saying in the garment trade that goes: ‘‘It’s always 
leather weather.’’ 

It’s always leather weather in a spinning mill, too, because 
Lawrence Calfskin has proved its ability to do better drafting 
over a longer period of time‘under a wide variety of conditions. 





The treatment Lawrence gives its chrome-tanned and bark- 
tanned calfskins provides a superior drafting surface that has 
never been equalled by other materials ...and that retains 
its quality much longer. 

Calf Leather is naturally a long-lasting material, unaffected by 
air and spinning-room moisture and highly resistant to break- 
down due to constant flexing, tension or pressure. 











“If you want ane Cee reel ee "1 all That's why, among various apron types, Lawrence Calfskins 
counts... Can take Ordinary hard ends witnout icave 

ing grooves . . . and stays kind to the yarn for up to are selected more often than any other. 

18 months and more in front line positions . . . then So specify calf leather for the convenience of an open-end apron 
Spinna Calf —the most generally-used calfskin — is . .. Lawrence for the ideal drafting surface and longest life. 


your best choice.”” 




















LAWRENCE CALFSKINS 
Ist Choice for Aprons 


A.C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Selling Agents: 
H.H. Hersey, Greenville, $.C. * Matthews Equipment Co., Providence, 8.1. 
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Magnesium warp beams 
increase warping speeds — 


reduce vibration 







ee 


make textile operations smoother 


Up-to-the-minute cost-saver and production-booster in 
the textile industry is strong, lightweight magnesium: 
the metal of motion. The very qualities always demanded in 
the moving parts of weaving and knitting machinery— 
extreme lightness, precision, resilience, strength—are 
yours in magnesium to a degree found nowhere else. 


Knitting machine warp beams made from magnesium give 
you less vibration, smoother operation, higher speeds, 
lower shipping costs and easier handling. 





MAGNESIUM 


In loom parts, magnesium makes it unnecessary to sacri- 
fice strength for vital lightness and resilience. Common 
failures of non-metallic parts—cracking, splitting, distor- 
tion—are not encountered: Magnesium offers the neces- 
sary weight-economy with vastly greater strength. 


The Dow Chemical Company, pioneer producer and 
fabricator of magnesium—lightest of all structural metals 
—has spent more than a quarter-century in development 
work. For further data, write the nearest Dow office. 








THE METAL 


OF MOTION 





MAGNESIUM DIVISION, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN ae 
New York « Boston e« Philadelphia e« Washington « Cleveland e Detroit « St. Louis e« Chicago e Houston ¢ San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
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AIRPLANE FABRIC 


BROADCLOTH 


LAWNS 


VOILES 


TRACING CLOTH 


TYPEWRITER RIBBON 


A WARP SIZING STARCH THAT TURNS THREAD INT 


NALEXIS a quicker cooking, colorless warp sizing starch of 
controlled viscosity. It produces stronger, smoother surfaced 
yarns at savings from $500 to $1,000 a carload... over ordi- 
hary warp sizes for fine combed cotton yarns. 


— and further, NALEX is more economical to prepare: It 
requires only 20 to 30 minutes at the boil — instead of the 
usual 114 to 2144 hours... uses 50% less softener for regu- 
lar sizing; none for light sizing...needs no enzymes or 
chemicals to adjust its accurately controlled viscosity. 

— and still further, NALEX is more economical to use: It re- 


sists thinning out... assures a uniform size pick-up... forms 
a strong, smooth, continuous film on the yarn that pro- 


duces an excellent ‘cover’ effect aftéf’ weaving...and dés 


sizes readily. 

Ask for a trial NALEX demonstration — Now. A National 
technician can run off a few beams without upsetting your 
regular production. 


National also produces: KOVAT, a cold water swelling gum 
for vat and discharge printing; HOOSIER Pearl Cornstarch; 
LANAMYL for sizing worsted yarns; FLOJEL, uniform, thin boil- 
ing corn starches in all standard fluidities; FIBERJEL “‘v’’ for 
sizing filament viscose yarns; FIBERJEL “AC”’ for sizing filament 
acetate yarns; FIBERJEL “SR’”’ for sizing rayon yarns and blends 
with acetate or wool. 


Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Indianapolis, San Francisco and 
other principal cities, 


# 


STARCH PRODUCTS 





STARCHES ~ AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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Here’s how the Lint-Free Motor 
cleans itself. This simple construc- 
tion will cut your maintenance 
costs—and your repair parts needs. 
Get the complete facts—write for 
folder B-3515. 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Your wife might not recognize the vacuum cleaner in a Lint- 
Free Motor. But she’d see the results. Instead of collecting lint, 
these motors suck it in—through—and out—fast—to keep 
running cool and clean. 

It’s all done with tubes—six of them, bent into the shape of a 
motor frame: These tubes set up a partial vacuum that keeps 
lint on the move. 

That’s why we call these motors Lint-Free. They’re built to 
give you more production with less maintenance. Westinghouse 


Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
J-21322 


(twtr 
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' Package Dyeing Machine 


ra 


in this SMITH-DRUM 





Increarer volume of liguor through cach package by 276%, 


Write for copy 
of this booklet 





Smith-Drum engineers were the first to recog- 
nize that the larger the volume of dye liquor 
moved through a package of yarn and the 
lower the pressure developed . . . the faster 
and more uniform would be the dyeing results. 
This new principle was developed, for the first 
time in package dyeing, in the Smith-Drum 
Package Dyeing Machine introduced a few 
years ago. An entirely new type of package 
carrier and a radical departure in spindle 
design reduced resistance to flow and resulted 
in 276% greater flow of liquor than permitted 
by the conventional types of package dyeing 
machines. Obviously, dyeing efficiency was 
tremendously increased. 


Other advancements incorporated in this 


Smith-Drum machine included a visual control 
panel, a patented backwash feature and an 
automatic reversing valve. Every one of these 
features are now generally considered es- 
sential for satisfactory package dyeing .. . 
and each was a Smith-Drum “first”! These 5 
major advantages promptly won first place 
in sales. 


New improvements in the Smith-Drum Package 
Dyeing Machine are now being perfected and 
will be incorporated in our post-war models. 
These new features will keep Smith-Drum way 
out ahead in both performance and sales. We 
suggest that you place your orders now, to 
avoid a long wait for delivery when war re- 
strictions are lifted. 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY, Allegheny Ave. at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


MITH-DRUM Textile Machines 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods 
dyeing, package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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anit BYANT CINE 
(COMPANY 


K 


Chactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 


Strengthens your cash position 


Relieves you of credit losses 


m= 55° MADISON AVENUE = NEW YORK & 
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Working under existing condi- i 

tions, formulas were revised which 

effected immediate savings in time 

and a reduction in bleaching costs. 

At the same time plans were for- 

mulated to simplify the operating 

procedure. Later on when this 

company was ready to undertake 

the major changes proposed by 

Becco Engineers, necessary to sim- 

plify production, a straight-line 

production system was set up. This 

enabled them to be one of the first 

mills in the country to take full ad- 

vantage of the newest development 

—steam bleaching. And now, their 

bleaching costs have been reduced 

very substantially. 





Such results, following Becco pro- " > fe 
. . . . ee - 
fessional engineering and chemical 


services, can also be effected in your “Nothing Moves but the Cloth” 


bleaching operations. Becco engi- 
neers and chemists have had many _ have one of them make a survey of method of bleaching, regardless ot 


years of specialized bleaching and your plant and have him advise as_ the amount of poundage you bleach. 
processing experience. Why not to the most efficient and economical Write /oday to: 
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A New Application for 
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CURING RESIN TREATED FABRICS 


Gar Moderate C anactties 


ROLLER TYPE 
DRYER 











Bele) m) e434. 











Here are two Proctor Dryers—each with a proven 
performance record— which now can be equipped 
for high temperatures and air circulation neces- 


sary to curing resin treated fabrics. 


The Proctor Roller Type Dryer is particularly well 
suited where production requirements are 
moderate. Because of the manner in which goods 
are carried through by means of rollers, it is 
sometimes possible for this machine to be sup- 
plied as a COMBINATION DRYER and CURER! 
This is an important factor to remember about 


this highly efficient machine! 


When greater production requirements must be 
achieved, the Proctor Loop Dryer is recommended. 
This machine is really extremely versatile. Used 
in many mills for the drying of a wide variety of 
piece goods, if can be designed to perform 
equally well as a curer. Preparatory to curing, 
goods should be pre-dried on a tenter frame to 


assure drying to the proper width. 


If you have a curing problem—one of these two 
“proven performance’ machines can meet your 
requirements. Specific recommendations can be 
made intelligently when our engineers know 
ALL THE FACTS of your particular problem. Write 
today —let our engineers recommend the machine 


best suited to your needs! 


TEXTILE DRYERS 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ + INC + PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
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--. and prevents slow-downs due 
to damp weather, dry weather and 
“Monday Morning” band troubles. 

















mT ail m7 By maintaining uniform tension at all times, under all weather 
i conditions, Meadows Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys pay for 
3) == a = my themselves many times over—both in time saved by reduction of 
= z = : work stoppages, and in material saved by elimination of slack 

© wan weld = z yarn due to band slippage. 
































Let us demonstrate Meadows 
Ball Bearing Tension Pul- 
leys, on your own frames, 
with Stroboscopic readings, 
without obligation. 














In the past seven years, over 
1,500,000 spindles in mills from 


Maine to Texas have been 











equipped with Meadows Pulleys. 
Customer references gladly fur- 
nished on request. 

Let Meadows Pulleys do for 








Representatives 


. JAMES P. COLEMAN, 
you what they are doing for other P. 0. Box 1351, Greenville, S. C. 


mills. Consult one of our repre- MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 
93-A Broadway, Providence, R. !. 








sentatives, or write us direct. 


Meadows Manctactwrng co. AY me Y DT DAA AS 


Atlanta, Georgia 





Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys 
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Nironger warps—_ 
vet still elastic 


When Vou use 


OUGHT O-StLE 


Any size compound should increase breaking strength, but it 

































may do so at the expense of elasticity, making a warp that is 


FOR 
NINE nega brittle and unable to elongate under loom tension. 
—_— | , | 
vs ula Houghto-Size, our concentrated warp size compound, its de- 
1. A Simple Form 


vised to make warps stronger, yet retain elasticity. For ex- 
2. Low Kettle Cost 4 nt il F 


king ample, ina recent Size Check-up Test made at a mill’s request, 
_ High Bree 


Houghto-Size resulted in 19.8% greater breaking strength 





" Strength | 3 
Elasticity After Sizing than with the size formerly used. Yet elongation was not 
a Pith SE harmed by increasing the strength. The unsized warp showed 
5: Shedding 5.87% elongation at breaking point, the competitive size re- 
6. Ready Weavability duced that percentage to 2.78%, but Houghto-Size resulted in 
7. Fewer Loom Stops 3.51% —a much less decrease in elongation. 
g. Easy were ‘ For a test of your sizing procedure—at no cost nor interrup- 
9. o vEextra’ Quality tion to production—write E. FK. HOUGHTON & CO., Phila- 





Service 
Helpful delphia or Charlotte. 








HOUGHTON’S TEXTILE PROCESSING PRODUCTS 


WARP SIZES. .. SOFTENERS...RAYON OILS...WETTING AGENTS...WOOL OILS 
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| Stop Wear, Rust and Corrosion with this 


Boor-Cu 
ORAS 




































i pron your busy 
plant, there are hundreds, 


perhaps thousands, of grease- 
lubricated ball bearings like 
the one shown at the right. 


As you know, their efficient 
operation depends largely upon 
a grease that continuously cov- 
ers the highly polished surfaces 
and provides strong films for 
protection against wear, rust 
and corrosion. At the same 
time, this lubricant must seal out 
impurities, minimize leakage, make 
frequent re-packings unnecessary. 


Today, in thousands of U. S. plants, 
‘Gargoyle Greases BRB, are providing this 
maximum protection. They are outstand- 
ing for their stable structure and their resist- 
ance to oxidation and separation over long 
periods in service. 


Get Gargoyle Greases BRB, and be sure 
your ball bearings have the best body-guards 

. you can buy. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CoO., INC. 
Standard Oil of N.Y. Div. - White Star Div. - 
Lubrite Div. - Chicago Div. - White Eagle 


Div. - Wadhams Div. - Magnolia Petroleum 
Co. - General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


CALL IN SOCONY-VACUUM 
FOR “CORRECT LUBRICATION” 























Socony-Vacuum's 


5 STEPS 


to Lower Production 
Costs for You! 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


ee keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship ihe same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 














In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 





We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Goustiiiid, WorkS South Caroline 


ES SS LLL ————— 
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Applauded alike by wearer and be- 
holder...this 100% virgin wool jersey 
swim suit by Jantzen dares to be red as 
well as revealing. 

Camellia red with white-ruffled trim 
makes this truly a “Portrait” model — 
as evidenced in the full color painting 
executed by Ben Stahl, a foremost 
American artist. 

Subtlety in strong color is the mark of 
the craftsman... anda characteristic of 
American-styled beachwear and other 
costuming. Sharing in the responsibility 
for colors that mark the popular mood 
is Sandoz...supplier to so many of the 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 


SANDOZ PRESENTS 


We Cole, achieemine of the mah 


great names in fabric and fashion. 

Thinking ahead with textiles is 
Sandoz’ job. . 
styling . . . thinking ahead in tech- 
nique. Sandoz has developed several 
excellent bathing suit colors. Brilliant 
Alizarine Sky Blue BS (Pat.), Acid Light 
Scarlet GL (Pat.), Brilliant Alizarine 
Light Violet FFR (Pat.), Alizarine 
Milling Green B, and Alizarine Light 
Brown BL (Pat.), all have excellent 
fastness to light combined with the 
important feature of fastness to salt 
water and perspiration. 


Acid Light Scarlet GL (Pat.) and 


thinking ahead in 


IN C., 61 


inks ahead uth Clles > 


BY JANTZEN 


VAN DAM STREET, 








Brilliant Alizarine Light Violet FFR 
(Pat.) are outstanding also because of 
their brilliance in shade. 

Sandoz can fill your current needs 
for dyes...chrome, acid and direct... 
and auxiliary chemicals for all natural 
and synthetic fibres. Sandoz applica- 
tion laboratories are located in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Charlotte,Toronto, with stocks 
in those cities. Other branches are in 
Chicago, Paterson, and Providence. 

Next month: another color achieve- 
ment, featuring the work of another 
Sandoz customer. 


NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


















THIS 1S NO. 92 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WIND: 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 


in winding equipment 
LUBRICATION O 








OF A SERIES ON 







and new ideas in the winding operation 
F UNIVERSAL WINDING MACHINES 


SPECIFICATIONS OF LUBRICANTS 



































Careful laboratory tests and service experience by TABLE NO. 1 
engineers of the Universal Winding Company have ee - 
resulted in the establishment of a set of specifications Specification #4 NON- . 
; #10 | 420m | 420% | FLUID | #5 GREASE 
for lubricants to be used on Universal machines. ~ 
GRAVITY 28 23 25 27 
By requesting from your oil supplier the lubricant FLASH 370 360 500 400 
with the proper characteristics for the use intended, —s at 2s 35 ws 
; FIRE 425 410 600 | 
you may reasonably expect more satisfactory per- $.U. VISC. @100°F. | 120-140*| 300 250-300 | 1050 
formance from your equipment and longer life of all S.U. VISC. @210°F. 40-42 100 150 | 
movin arts NEUTRALIZATION 01 0 
ep ; EMULSION 50 75 
The five types of lubricants which are used in COLOR Max. #2 | Max. #2 Amber 
Universal machines are indicated by numbers in ee a a) 
SOAP CONTENT | UME 3% | LIME BASE 
Table No. 1. Table No. 2 tells which lubricant should PENETRATION ASTM | | eenese 
be used at each point and also recommends the ideal *In England, 120-140 S.U. Vise. compares with Redwood Viscosity 110-120. 
vas In Europe, 120-140 S.U. Visc. compares with Engler Viscosity 3.6°. 
oiling schedule. **S. U. VISC. of Oil @ 100°F. : 200-400 
























































































































































TABLE NO. 2 LUBRICATION SCHEDULES 
| Lubricant Number Lubrication Number 
How Often | Port (see Toble No. 1) How Often Part (see Table No. 1) 
| NOS. 6 and 8 MACHINES NO. 50 MACHINE 
Every 8 hours es Gainer Pinion Shaft Bearings ] Every 40 hours End Idler Pulley (Clutch Drive) ] 
Every 20 hours Cam Groove 5 Idler Pulley Arm ! 
Change Gears | 5 a 7 Traverse Bor Peet 
Every 40 hours | Cam Shaft Se eee Every 80 hours Emulsion Drive Shaft Bearings 1 
| Loose Pulley 1 _ Emulsion Drive Worm Bearing 1 
Spindle 1 " Every 120 hours Gainer Case 1 
| "NO. 1 AGH | Spindle Reservoir (Belt Gain) ] 
. 10M INE wanton | — 
Every 48 hours | All Bearings 1 — | eee Aa "aaa 3 
All Pulleys ] eee i pei nes | as bax 
| Pet ol 1 | Every 500 hours Spindle Reservoir (Gear Gain) 1 cas 
Gainer Pinion Shoft I Every 6 months Emulsion Roll Shaft Bearing 4 
am 5 Alemite Fitting 4 
Cam Shaft Pinion 5 | Emulsion Drive Change Gear 5 
Gainer Pinion 5 | Emulsion Drive Sprocket Chain 5 
| NO. 44 MACHINE | NO. 60 MACHINE 
Every doft | Tube Holder Sleeve 1 Every 20 hours Change Gears 5 
Keep oil visible in oil cup | Drive Heads 2 Cam Genave 5 
Frames 2 eS I; ae - —_ 
a | anrenpnncingesoninanane 4 | Silent Chai | 3 
Every 8 hours __ Drive Head Ball Bearings | ae, wane | Cone Holder 4 
Every 40 hours Builder Cam Lever 1 | All Other Gears | 5 
ins ] | All Other Points Not Mentioned | ] a ae 
yo he | ; Every 80 hours Clutch Grease Cup 5 
wi j ————___— ———$$$ $$$ = - - -— -- - —-—-— , $$$ —_____ —_—————— ee 
Traverse Shaft Ball Bearings | 2 Every 160 hours _|_____— Motor Oil Cups = it 
~s Every 80 hours sap ~ Wood Cone Bushing _ re Every 6 months | Drum End Bearing ] 
Every 120 hours “Franklin Holders oS ee . 
Paraffin Disc Pin 1 — on — 1 
Cone Holders | 4 ____ Every 80 hours ; rive Shaft Bearings Pee eee 
Every 240 hours Frames 
| NO. 45 MACHINE | | 
Every 4 hours _—_ Bijur System — | %s 2 oP NO. 99 MACHINE | 
Every 48 hours Alemite Fitting 4 Every 40 hours a em eee Ca 
Every 120 hours ~ | i? Gainer Case r £4 Every 80 hours a tn : 
cad Spindle Clutch Pulley ] Every 6 months Chain Coupling 5 
Every 200 hours | Clutch 4 Ask for Chart All Other Parts 1 














See our Catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 
23.5.10 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANT ' 
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Consider this SAFE bleaching agent 


Ts Aenea 
So 


for your postwar requirements... 
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This 100 volume Hydrogen Peroxide is economical, 
effective ...and a reliable bleaching agent for ALL com- 
mercial textile fibres and fabrics. Penn Salt stabilized 
Hydrogen Peroxide has uniform oxidizing action that 
assures consistent results. 








Hydrogen Peroxide is currently under allocation by 
WPB. Due to current needs of the war effort very little 
will be available for the bleaching of civilian fabrics and 
only limited amounts for military textiles during the next 
few months. But a wide number of industries are investi- 
gating this effective bleaching agent for postwar usage. 
You will find it wise to consider Penn Salt Hydrogen 
Peroxide in your future plans. We are greatly expanding 
our manufacturing facilities to serve your postwar needs. 


For specific information about Hydrogen Peroxide and 
other Penn Salt products, write us. | 


Penn Salt Hydrogen Peroxide is supplied in 120-Ib. 
carboys and 265-lb. drums. 











PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


mage 3 OP COjm PANY — 
: Bae: ar & \2 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7 
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How to Simplity Your 
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P REPARATION of desulfurizing baths is now 
merely a matter of pouring flakes directly 
from the Hooker Sodium Sulfide drum into 
the desulfurizing bath. You can eliminate those 
time-consuming and annoying settling and de- 
canting operations—remove doubts about the 
purity of your solution—stop throwing away 
good chemicals in the sludge. 


Hooker Sodium Sulfide is of such purity that 
you can make up your desulfurizing solution 
when you want it with no more effort than to 
pour the sulfide into the bath. This simple 
method is reported to have been in continuous 
use for over a year by several rayon producers. 
Why take chances on having impurities in the 


| Desulturizing Operations 


x 9 a CV ON Gao ss 9 PO aE keg A ORE alah doar oes 
Lee tO Le NO Sse Bie eee, sos Pete Oe 
aie PRA San OD en OP BS LORCKAPOE PIAA 








CHEMICALS 


























desulfurizing bath spoil your yarn in the final 


Y | 
bleaching operation? You can be sure of free- 


dom from metal and other foreign materials 
with Hooker Sodium Sulfide. 





The alkalinity of Hooker Sulfide is fixed and 1 
controlled. Its extremely low content of free 
sodium sulfhydrate requires little or no ad- 
justment to attain the desired alkalinity. 


Hooker’s Technical Staff will be glad to give 
assistance in the use of Hooker Sodium Sulfide 
and the other Hooker Chemicals. A request on 
your letterhead will bring you a copy of Hooker 
General Products List containing data on 
nearly 100 Hooker Chemicals. 










Solubility: 





Iron 


HOOKER SODIUM SULFIDE 
Na:S Molecular Wt. 78.1 


Description: Light yellow colored solid in flake form. 


at 10°C (50°F) 15.4 
at 90°C (194°F) 59.2 
Hooker Specifications: Purity 


Sodium Sulfide 
Sodium Chloride 
Other Sodium Salts 


All Other Heavy Metals 


Water of Crystallization 


















gm sulfide/100 gm water 





60 to 62% 
1.5% Maximum 
2.0% Maximum 


10 to 15 ppm | 
1 ppm Maximum 
86.5 to 34.5% | 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY mi 


14 Forty-seventh Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
TACOMA, WASH 


WILMINGTON, CALIF. 
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— Muriatic Acid Ferric Chloride Caustic Soda Bleaching Powder Paradichlorbenzene Sodium Sulfhydrate 
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CUSTOM-BUILT CONES... by the Million! 
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MILLIONS of Cones and Rolls flow from the ‘e REASON for this pleasing paradox is the US | 
efficient production lines of US plants to tex- > approach to winding problems. A US repre- 
tile plants throughout the world. Yet, if each sentative applies an 87-year experience to 
one were individually custom-built, it could your requirements, then recommends Cones 
not be keyed more closely to the specific and Rolls best adapted to reducing your 
needs of the purchasers. costs, improving your products. 


PUT US CONES AND ROLLS IN YOUR POST-WAR WINDING PLANS 








> gm 





THAT’S WHY US Cones and Rolls are right YOUR NEEDS will be quickly interpreted by 
in step with every advance in winding prac- a mill-wise US representative. And US, with 
tice. That’s why so many new developments, five manufacturing plants North and South, 
like the Cork Cone, are available first from can handle any sized order. For custom-built 
US. And that’s why you can look to US for quality, specify US Cones, Rolls, Bobbin | 
tested improvements post-war. Shuttles, Spools, Tubes, and related products. , 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 








PROVIDENCE, R. I. LAWRENCE, MASS. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: teen ioe ALABAMA AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen, ame 9 nae ton, Ont. Young & Vann Supply Co. 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. i 7 Birmingham 
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HAS THOSE CARDS! 





Typical Mill Installation of Whitin 40” Full Roller Cards 


Special products require special handling and properly designed equipment. 

If you are now running or planning to run spun rayon, rayon and wool blends, 
merinos and similar long staple products, it is essential that you have equipment made 
expressly for that purpose. 

Carding is a most important step in the preparation of these long staple fibers — 
and we believe the Whitin 40” Full Roller Card provides the best means now available 
of handling this important operation. 

Consider its many desirable features and improvements all of which were designed 
to strengthen your position in a highly competitive field of operation. 





1. Full roller operation — 6 sets of worker and stripper rolls. 

25 Ibs. per hour average production on 3 denier and coarser. 
Extremely low waste percentage (3/4 of 1%). 

Thorough blending and less staple breakage. 

Improved double lap back feed. 


Cre’ 


Improved Chain Drive 
for Worker Rolls 





Improved Dust Shields 
and Fly-proof Covers 





WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Look how much 


we’ve improved 





automatic dye-vat control ! 








NEW CONTROL SYSTEM 








OLD CONTROL SYSTEM 








HE arrows tell the story. Each one of the three 

new Taylor Time-Schedule controls on the left 
(nos. 1 to 3 above) does the same job as the far more 
complicated setup on the right (no. 4), and does it 
better. The sequence and duration of all the tempera- 
ture and auxiliary functions are controlled from within 
the new instrument—more simply, less expensively, 
and more easily adapted to changes in future process- 
ing requirements. 


Now all the operator has to do is load the vat and push 
a button, and the whole dyeing process is carried on 
automatically. Temperature is held to a degree of ac- 
curacy not previously believed possible. Timing is 
precise. 


One cam handles a// schedules. All timings are set on 
graduated dials—rise period, hold period, rotation of 
agitator, add periods. Agitator motor always starts in 
reverse direction—hanks of yarn are straightened out 
immediately. 


BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND TODAY! 


This control system, while applied to a yarn dyeing 
job in this instance, is equally effective on raw stock, 
top, package or piece dyeing applications. Ask your 
Taylor Field Engineer for details, or write to Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, 
Canada. Instruments for indicating, recording, and con- 
trolling temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid 
level. 


- 

















ACCURACY FIRST 
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Atwood’s unsurpassed experience in the building and installation of 
yarn machinery and Farrel-Birmingham’s extensive engineering, re- 
search and production resources make an unbeatable combination. 
Ask us to give you the whole story on these newest Atwood Machines. 
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ees Oe te ae 
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ee 
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é The Atwood Up-Twister, 
Model 110, of the most advanced 
modern design, is the Twister for 
quality and quantity production of 
knitting and weaving yarns. It 
handles packages from eight oz. to 
2 Ibs., headless or bobbin, provid- 
ing any desired twist from 1!%4 to 70 
turns per inch. It is designed for 
utmost operating convenience. 


@ The Atwood Ring Twister, 
Model 10 for yarn packages up to 
14 Ibs.; Model 11 for packages up to 
3 Ibs. Incorporating the most ad- 
vanced engineering and construc- 
tion features, this heavy duty Ring 
Twister delivers from cakes, cones, 
bobbins, pirns or tubes; combines 
from 2 to 12 ends of yarn — ray- 
on, nylon, silk, worsted, spun 
rayon, cotton or any combina- 
tion; inserts any desired twist from 
l4 to 70 turns per inch, on any 
size package up to 5” dia., 9’’ length. 


<= The Atwood Redraw, Model 200, is up-to-the-minute in 
every respect. Various size packages can be made from skeins, 
cones, cakes or spools of any kind of yarn at high speeds. 
Spacing, creeling, tensioning, and other operating factors are 


furnished to fit the job. 









ATWOOD DIVISION 


Yanel-Stuniugham Company, Tuc. 


Beek Ti, ice gel, Pam ee), 1, Fe 
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CONVERTING TO PEACE 


ONVERSION to peacetime pro- 
( duction and distribution will 
not be a new experience with us. 

We were fledglings in the tex- 
tile trade when the Mexican War 
ended and our mills again devoted 
their energies to a growing do- 
mestic market. 

Today we approach the conver- 
sion period of the fifth—and by 
far the greatest— war in our 100 
years of business life. 

To say that the lessons of the 
past suffice for the future would be 
arrogant and dangerous. 

But without them—learned 
through the hard schooling of ex- 


perience and given definition and 


value by analysis—guidance could 
only come from trial and error, 
alike costly in time and money. 

The mills which we represent 
as selling agents have at their dis- 
posal all the knowledge we have 
accumulated about the sale of 
textiles. They have the benefit of 
an organization with well staffed 
offices in important markets. They 
share our contacts with sources of 
supply, with financial interests. 
with marketing and advertising 
authorities. We are partners in 
the profitable production and dis- 
tribution of cotton textiles. With 
them, we will advance together 


in restoring a peacetime economy. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 


(established 1841) 


BOSTON e CHICAGO ° 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 
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This modern slasher, utilizing two 7’ and 
one 5’ cylinders actually increases drying 
surface by more than 2/3! Production, 
depending upon several factors, is fre- 
quently increased by more than 50%. 
The extra cylinder is only one feature 
of the complete assembly. Specially de- 
signed contact rolls further increase drying 
surface by increasing the contact of the 


warp with each cylinder. The positive drive 


“Ney 


ae 
a ile 





oe Oo 


turns drying cylinders, removing all strain 


from the yarn, maintaining greater elas- 
ticity and uniformity. Ball bearing mount- 
ings on cylinder shafts and contact rolls 
provide smoother operation. 

Slashers like this can be built in your 
mill, utilizing equipment you already have, 
at a minimum cost. Let us supply you 
recommendations and estimates — without 


obligation. Write or telephone — today. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Gatseu-Cook Company, Owners) 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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. GREATER 
DRYING 
SURFACE 
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CEGLIN Finish for Peat 


RETAINS FINISH 
DURABILITY THROUGH 
REPEATED LAUNDERINGS 














CEGLIN finished fabrics have the qualities which 
provide extra wear. This long life durable 
cellulose finish resists repeated launderings... 
increases fabric strength and durability ... 
stabilizes shrinkage and stretching... 

and increases resistance to 

slippage, distortion and abrasion. 

CEGLIN can be applied before boil off... 
during mercerization ... before or after 

dyeing ...or as a final finish. It does 

not require curing nor ageing at 


high temperatures. (A 
a 


- = 






















































































How CEGLIN 


Increases the Intrinsic Value of Fabrics 


@ Provides a finish of distinguished character. 
@ STANDS UP UNDER LAUNDERING. 

@ Adds tensile strength. 

@ Stabilizes shrinkage and stretching. 

@ Increases resistance to slippage or distortion. 





@ Makes possible a wide range from softness to 
crispness. 


@ Improves resistance to abrasion. 


@® Helpful in solving manufacturing problems. 

















Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Offices: 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. *® Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 
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OURSE THERE’S STILL 


THAT UNSOLD SQUEAL... 


gee when the meat packing industry de- 
cided to turn meat by-products into profit 
they were highly successful. So successful that 
many still believe that the packers by con- 
tinued research, modern packaging, and ag- 
gressive marketing, may yet find a buyer for 
even the pig’s squeal. 


WE OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY will profit by 
applying the same enthusiasm to the handling 
of cotton wastes. Added care in storing, ship- 
ping and packaging to avoid contamination so 
that the material reaches the buyer in the best 
possible form for use, will not only increase 
its value, but enlarge its market demand. 
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TO SUPPORT a general marketing improve- 
ment program, Railway has extensive labora- 
tories, where trained technicians, engineers 
and chemists are constantly analyzing and 
testing all types of cotton waste to promote the 
end use of each type of fiber. This work is 
correlated with continuous market research 
to introduce these fibers to mew users. 


WE RECOGNIZE THE FACT that changes in 
handling methods and developments cannot 
be accomplished overnight. But we are sure 
we can count on the continued interest and 
cooperation of the cotton mills in this very 
necessary, long-pull improvement program. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & Mfg. Co. ano AFFILIATES 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibres 


General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Plants and Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio e Franklin, Ohio e Atlanta, Ga. e Charlotte, N.C. e 
Covington, Tenn. e Greensboro, N. C. e Chicago, Ill. e New York, N, Y. e Detroit, Mich. 


COTTON 
BY-PRODUCTS 














AND SHARP” 


“aye WIRES ARE CUT CLEAN 











Just as the barber's experienced touch assures a clean and sharp 
job on a wiry beard, our exclusive Tufferizing Process is your 
guarantee of finest steel wires cut even in length and free from 
wire burrs . . . square-crowned wires that are accurately formed 
and accurately placed in the famous Tuffer foundation! 


Tuffer Card Clothing means easier stripping, less grinding, - 
longer life and greater production! 
Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett 


Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallc Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented 
Hand Stripping Cards, Howard’s Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


HOWARD BROS. co 


1 (SORE On 22 we OD ae © SE w On, 88 BB > 


Branch Offices: Vhilads 3, Austir Canadian Agents 
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FOR MILLS, PLANTS AND OFFICES 
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PC GLASS BLOCKS 


HE growing demand for PC Glass 
Blocks is due mainly to their ability 
to do so many things.so well. 





They direct diffused daylight over wider 
areas. They add a distinctive note of beauty 
to both modern and traditional designs. 
They preserve privacy. They help to main- 
tain desired temperature and humidity, to 
lessen condensation. They are free from re- 
pairs and maintenance. They reduce clean- 
ing costs. 

Now is the time to make sure that you are 
fully informed on all the advantages you get 
when you install PC Glass Blocks. Write 
today for complete technical and descriptive 
data, which includes the full line of shapes, 
sizes and patterns in PC Glass Blocks. Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corporation, Room 755, 
632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


- Also makers of PC Foameglas - 


PITTSBURGH Plate Giass COMPANY 
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PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
632 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Gardner-Denver CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
are made in a wide variety of types, 
sizes and capacities for practically every 
type of pumping service. For complete 
information, write for descriptive bulletin. 





AIR MOTORS 


Gardner-Denver Air Motors are five cyl- 
inder radial types used to power other 
equipment where electric or gas motor 
drives are impractical. Gardner-Denver 
Company, Quincy, Illinois; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Hazle- 
ton, Pa.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Washington, 
D. C.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TO HINDER 
THIS FLOW! 


Rapids... rocks and obstructions in a stream . . . cause 


rough water and dangerous, destructive currents. 


In a pump, rough castings, with improperly propor- 
tioned passages, have the same effect. Sudden velocity 
changes and eddies, even though slight, materially affect 


the life and performance of the pump. 


There are no rapids in Gardner-Denver Centrifugal 
Pumps. Smooth castings assured by rigidly controlled 
foundry practices and correctly designed water passages 


result in a free-flow of water—a smooth, uniform flow that 


means long life and economical pumping performance. 
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DRAX*ed garments 


Trademark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


stand 











*The new water-repellent that means a profit plus for youl 


@ You see, DRAX, made by the makers of John- 
son’s Wax, actually gives invisible protection 
with wax. DRAX-treated fabrics are not only 
water-repellent, but they resist dirt and soil, too! 
They withstand handling... stay clean and fresh- 
looking longer . . . are easier to clean! 





We predict that DRAX will very soon become 
the best known name in water repellents because 
it is being forcefully promoted to America’s mil- 
lions. Johnson national advertisements, appearing 
in The New Yorker, New York Times Magazine, 
The Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Good 
Housekeeping and many other top publications, 
are carrying announcements about Johnson’s 
DRAX. And of utmost importance to you and 
every manufacturer is the renewable feature of 
DRAX. The DRAX treatment may be easily and 
inexpensively maintained now at laundries and 


This tag will be a recognized 
symbol of plus value 








dry cleaners. 


DRAX tags will identify DRAX-treated gar- 
ments to shoppers, and these tags will be a recog- 
nized symbol of plus value in garments on which 
they appear. Be ready for the demand. Find out 
about DRAX today! 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Fabric Finishes Division, 
Racine, Wis. Starrett Lehigh Building, 601 W. 26th Street, 
New York 1. Or any of our other 18 district offices. 





. 


Tune in the Victor Borge show, Tuesday night, NBC 


Mail Coupon for Free Sample 








S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. C-75> Racine, Wisconsin 


I'd like to try DRAX. Please send me a free sample, plus literature and instructions. 


DRAX &s made ty the makers of 
JOHNSON’S WAX (A name everyone knows) 


Name a Sa Te itanmatiniiti 





Firm Name______ FS SS 





You serve when you save — 
buy another War Bond! 








Address____ 








= T= State 
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“A TANK CAR TRAIN STRETCHING FROM WASH-< ‘ 
INGTON TO QUEBEC WOULD BE REQUIRED 

TO CONTAIN A SINGLE YEAR’S PRODUCTION | 

OF CRUDE OIL FROM SINCLAIR’S 8000 WELLS. 


A ISON Ohm tac sta Rite CR fh wet 











J hel —— , Pgs 
SINCLAIR RUBBER INC., A SINCLAIR SUBSIDIARY, 
MANUFACTURED IN ONE YEAR SUFFICIENT BASIC 
MATERIAL TO PRODUCE 78,000 TONS OF SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER. THIS PLANT AT HOUSTON, TEX., IS SINCLAIR 
OPERATED FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 
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FOR COOL, NO-DRAG, HIGH SPEED SPINDLE OPERATION 
SINCLAIR PROVIDES LILY WHITE OILS... AND FOR All 
Mill REQUIREMENTS, HIGHLY SPECIALIZED LUBRICANTS 
TO PROMOTE BETTER MACHINE PERFORMANCE, SAVE 
WEAR AND REDUCE LUBRICANT INVENTORIES. 


y 


5 


1S EQUIPPED 10 SERVE YOU BETTER! 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y, 
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TUBIZE RAYON CORPORATION + 2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. © Acetate and Viscose Rayon Yarns and Fa ri‘ 
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‘developed to meet wartime 


specifications point to new, 

















Rayon was never meant to be a destructive 
force, although it is a vital part of our mili- 
tary machine. Rightfully, its benefits belong 
to the flourishing days of peace. 

As soon as possible, the military applica- 


tions of rayon will be turned 


to peacetime uses. Methods 


expanded vistas for the in- 
dustry. Rayon’s military per- 


formance surely bodes well 


PARACHUTES into PLOWSHARES 
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for the future, promising a productive co- 
operation between rayon chemist, textile 
manufacturer, industrial engineer and fash- 
ion designer. 

In a broader sense, our stable economy 
has one of its bases in a de- 
veloping rayon industry. As 
employer of labor, creator 
of capital, booster of living 
standards, the future of ray- 
on is firmly linked with the 


sound state of the country. 
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MEDLEY DRAWING CUTS SLIVER VARIATION 
MEDLEY REPAIR PARTS ASSURE CONTINUOUS OPERATION 


Medley Ball Bearing Drawing 
Produces Superior Sliver. 
Medley Precision work and fea- 
tures are obtainable only on 
this system. Medley repair 
parts, of the same high stand- 
ard of quality as Medley draw- 
ing, are always in stock and 
assure you quick service. .. . 












Medley Precision Drawing with 
ball bearings, backed up by 
prone repair service, puts and 
eeps your equipment in shape 
to produce better yarns and 
increase your profits. 











A AL OOOO ne aaa 


Medley installations throughout 
the industry have given years 
of service. Medley invites your 
inquiries and will gladly furnish 
estimates and quotations for 
putting your equipment in top- 
notch condition. 


| 4Azf, 
YW) 
COLUMBUS~ °"“GreOorR GIA 
, THE MEDLEY SYSTEM. LAC. 
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--- RELY ON CRANE 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY ¢ ONE RESPONSIBILITY « ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 








Supplying everything necessaryforanypipingsystem ~ bility—helps assure the best installation. By using 


is the job of your Crane Branch or Wholesaler. This | Crane complete piping materials service, you speed 
single source offers the world’s greatest selection of deferred replacements—keep piping performance at 
piping materials—in brass, iron and steel. Uniform its best. Below is an example of the completeness of 
quality in all materials—backed by single responsi- the Crane line—in Cast Steel Wedge Gate Valves. 
Steam-Driven Air Compressor 








COR sia 







OREN ro 


MRO 














SERVICE RECOMMENDATONS: In addition to service in air 
lines, illustrated above, Crane Cast Steel Wedge Gate Valves are made 
for steam, water, oil or gas pressures up to 2500 pounds at 1000° F. 

_._.\ The600-pound class, shown in cross section, with Carbon-Molybdenum 
alas body and Exelloy to No. 49 Nickel Alloy seating, are recommended for 
steam, water, gas or air up to 850° F. maximum; with Exelloy to 
Exelloy seating, for oil or oil vapor up to 1100° F. maximum, 
with Stellite to Stellite seating, for steam up to 1000° F. maximum. 
Available with screwed, flanged or welding ends in all practical sizes. 
See your Crane Catalog for complete specifications. 





| 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. + Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


(@iy VALVES - FITTINGS + PIPE 
PLUMBING - HEATING » PUMPS 
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... for the new Fall clothes 


Water—in the fashion picture? Yes, more than ever 
in post-war years, as new fibres present new process- 
ing problems requiring higher quality water than in 
the past. For the impurities water contains could dis- 
turb chemical reactions, spoil the finish of fabrics, 
and cause spotty, off-color dye lots. Permutit* re- 
moves these impurities. 

That’s why so many modern mills rely today on 
Permutit Water Conditioning equipment to control 
the quality of their process water —and of their 
finished products. Now is the time to plan for more 
efficient operations at your mill. For full information 
about Permutit-conditioned water, write to The 
Permutit Company, Dept. B1,330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y., or Permutit Co. of Canada, Ltd.., 
Montreal. *Trademark Reg. U.S. Part. Off. 


PERMUTIT 
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“This mill’s a madhouse!” cried the manager, as 
the Armour Soap Sleuth strolled in. “That finisher : 
has spent all morning arguing with the bleacher sits 


and dyer, and we still don’t know what’s wrong!” 






















Ne / ce i Me 
“Just look at these cottons!” he shouted. “Our The Sleuth smiled knowingly. “It’s easy as ABC! 
ads say they’re gaily colored, bright and spar- There’s nothing wrong with your cottons that a 
kling. These certainly aren’t—they’re dull, drab good soaping won’t cure,” he said. “You need a 
and dingy! What’s our trouble?” soap like Armour’s Flint Chips!” 
“You see, a good soaping with Flint removes INDUSTRIAL SOAP DIVISION 


excess dyestuffs, clears the whites, brightens and 


fixes the colors! Your cottons always come out Armour 


bright and clean because Flint’s rich, full-bodied 
suds penetrate quickly and rinse fast. When you 

use Flint in your final finishing, you can be sure and 
that your dyed and printed goods will more than 


live up to your advertising!” Company 


1355 W. 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 





One of a Series of Adventures of the Armour Soap Sleuth 
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One is right for some jobs... one is right 


for others... Only Bristol gives you BOTH! 


Many machine builders are adopting 
this practice: for ordinary socket 
screw purposes—hex; for small sizes, 
vibration conditions, frequent dis- 
assembly— ‘ Multiple-Spline’’. 

These builders have decided that do- 
ing business with Bristol gives them 
several advantages: 


1. Bristol (alone) offers both hex and 
‘* Multiple-Spline’’. 

2. The BRISTOL Hex assembles faster 
and holds tighter than ordinary 
hex because of several unique man- 
ufacturing procedures. 


3. The BRISTO** Multiple-Spline”’ 
tightens further, without being 
damaged, than any hex—yet is 
easily loosened with a wrench. 


Only the “B LINE” offers you the right socket screw for every application 











BRISTOL Hex has more strength 

than ordinary hex 
Extra surface hardness and elasticity 
(particularly under the head) result 
from Bristol’s exclusive method of 
cold-upsetting and extruding high- 
grade alloy steel. The same method is 
also used for thread-forming, giving 
more accurate lead and pitch (for 
Class III fit). 


BRISTO “Multiple-Spline”’ 
has more strength than hex 


This screw will turn safely long be- 
yond the point where the socket of a 
hex screw would round out or burst. 
Reason: the “‘spline’’ design of socket 
and key creates a rotary pull, rather 
than expanding pressure. For the same 


reason, a flick of the key will loosen it. 


So, for ordinary purposes, the Bristol 
Hex is right. For special cases, the 
BRISTO ** Multiple-Spline’’ is right. 
Only Bristol makes both. Order from 
your distributor. 

The Bristol Company, Mill Supply 
Division, 125 Bristol 
Road, Waterbury 91, Wz WE 
Connecticut. : 
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*ARALAC, in exciting new fabrics and fashions, 'continues to 
tell its story to the millions of readers of LIFE MAGAZINE. Here 


are two of the most recent advertisements in the current series. 


* 


2 


ARALAC, INC. 


71 Vanderbilt Avenue e New York 17, N. Y. 
ARALAC, produced by a division of NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION, represents but one of the many contributions 
this nationwide organization is making toward the more 


efficient utilization of America’s agricultural resources. c 


*%T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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GREENVILLE EQUIPMENT 


for the DU-PONT Continuous Peroxide Bleaching System 


Both Rope and 
Open Width Ranges 









5 sod a 


J-BOX BONNET 





SATURATOR 


Greenville Steel & Foundry pioneered in the 
manufacture of Continuous Peroxide Bleaching 
Equipment, for both rope and open width 
ranges. Today, Greenville installations . . . in- 
cluding Washers, Squeezers, Saturators and “J” 
Boxes . . . are making production miracles com- 
monplace in leading mills throughout the coun- 
try. Consult us now . . . Continuous Bleaching 
Equipment is a forward step in cutting produc- 
tion delays, improving quality, and assuring 


greater profits. 


The following mills are using Greenvile Continuous 
Peroxide Bleaching Equipment: 


CANNON MILLS LOWELL BLEACHERY, South 


Kannapolis, N. C. Griffin, Ga. 
MANSFIELD BLEACHERY JOS. BANCROFT & SONS CO. 
Mansfield, Mass. Wilmington, Del. 
CLEARWATER MFG. CO. SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS 
Clearwater, 8S. C. Saylesville, R. I. 
RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER COTTON MILLS 
Danville, Va. 


ROCK HILL PRINTING & FINISHING CO. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 








J SECTION 





ROPE SQUEEZER 





GREENVILLE STEEL AND FOUNDRY CoO. 


Designers, Fabricators and Erectors 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Qe 
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---and how to lick ’em 
with G-E Mazda Lamps 


Proper use of better lighting can produce startling results . . . 
in better efficiency, in reduced spoilage, in more and faster 
production. Shown here are four typical textile jobs, each 
much improved with better lighting from G-E Mazda Lamps. 
Ask your G-E Lamp Distributor for full details. 





an re 5 
PSS pian op tO 


Ee 


Instant ed carpeting enables this Accidents happen in poorly lighted rooms...around fast- 
mill to speed inspection and avoid rejects. With better on- moving machinery. Above, the low-brightness, high-level illu- 
the-spot lighting—using G-E Mazda Fluorescent lamps—even mination from G-E Fluorescent lamps gets in and around ma- 
unskilled workmen can keep production up, spoilage down. chine parts, helps operators see better, faster, more accurately. 


Special machine lighting jobs — like this one using G-E ; Extremely fine detail work calls for easy seeing and high 


Fluorescent lamps—are extremely important in maintaining visibility — such as G-E Lamps provide above. Why not 
efficient production, with less down time on critical equipment. consider these advantages in your mill? 


Production starts with good lighting. Remember this when you 
buy lamps: the constant aim of G-E Lamp Research is to make 
G-E Lamps STAY BRIGHTER LONGER. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL { ELECTRIC 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 10:00 p.m. EWT, NBC;““The World Today’ news, 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS...AND HOLD'EM 
Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS;“*The G-E Houseparty,” Monday through Friday 4:00 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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* Marco Polo’s memoirs—dictated while in 


prison—give us the first account of the culti- 


vation and weaving of cotton in China. His 


we 


anenneees 


noting the use of colored threads in Chinese 
fabrics shows that in weaving, as in other 
phases of their ancient civilization, they had 
far surpassed their European contemporaries. 

Today —mill operators realize the impor- 


tance of proper starch selection for their par- 


vers of China.. 
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Number Four in a series pub 


Tn the 10th Century Marco Polo. the celebrated Italian adventurer, . 


brought back to Venice lovely fabrics of cotton grown and woven in China. 


ticular types of warps. They prefer Staley 
Starches because the strict uniformity of each 
and every shipment permits their sizing for- 
mulas to remain constant. Staley’s complete 
line of thick and thin boiling starches—for 
every textile mill use—has been developed 
by skilled chemists. Staley Starches are under 
rigid laboratory control during every step of 
processing. Staley’s prompt service and com- 
plete cooperation — proved in more than a 
quarter of a century of serving the nation s 
textile mills — can help you. Staley’s can 
recommend the correct starch for all of your 


sizing requirements. 














TALEY STARCHES 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR, LLLINOIS . 


DALLAS 
CHICAGO 











NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
SPARTANBURG 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1945 A. E. Staley Mig. Co., Decaty 















































A COMPARISON OF CARD SLIVERS 





A — When the card wire is bright and free to function pr , the extraction of : 
waste is effective. The card web is free from holes and lumps and produces an even : 





sliver with good edges. 


This card cylinder hes been in continuous operation for 10 weeks without any other 


stripping than that effected by the Continuous Stripper. The web has been lifted & , 
from the cylinder with a knife, revealing a clean thin sheet of fibres. The wire was — When the card clothing is full of impacted waste it is quite difficult to do good | 
found to be tree hom impacted waste and in unusually good condition. carding and obtain the best results from the stock. 


The Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper is a source of quality control in the card room. By keeping the cylinder clothing 
clean and free from impacted waste, and by preserving the free acting condition of the wire, the Continuous Stripper 
naturally has its effect on improving quality. 


And here is why ... 


] The web is cleaner, since the cylinder wire cannot become loaded with waste 
fibre. 


y | Variation in the sliver weight, which reaches a maximum right after stripping, 
is eliminated. When any conventional method is used, the variation may 
reach 50 to 75 per cent. 


3 The necessity of making 25 to 30 piecings per card in an 80-hour week, 
makes thick and thin ploces which may create “ends down or loom stops”. 





t 
% 





4 Nep count is reduced. The Continuous Stripper eliminates the variation in nep 
count and stabilizes the count at slightly above the average of that im- 
mediately “after stripping”. 





We have many other interesting facts about the Saco-Lowell Continuous Stripper 
which are fully detailed in our special catalog on this unit. Won't you let us send 
you a copy ? 





SACO-LOWELL SHOPS + BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS «+ Charlotte ¢ Greenville + Atlanta 
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GATES Standord VULCO ROPES 
—now made of Synthetic Rubber are 


OUTWEARING even pre-war belts of NATURAL RUBBER! 





NO ONE before the war had ever built a V-Belt that could stand the service 
now daily delivered by Gates V-Belts on army tanks, tractors and self-propelled big 
guns. Gates developed these greatly superior V-Belts through intensified, special- 
ized research—and Gates is building these belts entirely of synthetic rubber. 


¥ The importance of this fact to industrial V-Belt users is this: 


Every improvement developed by Gates for these Army V-Belts has also 
been added, day by day, to the quality of the standard Gates Vulco Ropes 
which have been delivered to you. 


It is only rarely, of course, that improvements developed primarily for army 
combat use can be passed on immediately to the general user—but there are very 
good reasons why Gates has not been called upon to withhold these important V-Belt 
improvements from Industrial V-Belt users. 


Efficient production in our nation’s industrial plants is a prime essential to our 
winning of the war—and better V-Belts than ever before have been urgently needed 
to keep machines going on the forced-draft, war production schedules that have had 


to be maintained 24 hours a day! 


That is why Gates has been able to embody in the standard Gates Vulco Rope 
every V-Belt improvement which Gates specialized research has developed for use 
on the Army's motorized equipment—and that is why you are finding that your 
standard Gates synthetic-rubber Vulco Ropes are today giving you better service 
than any V-Belts that were built before the war. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 





THE MARK OF 
SPECIALIZED RESEARCH Engineering Offices and Jobber- Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 














GATE 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington DALLAS 2, TEXAS, 1710 N. Market Street ATLANTA 3, GA., 738 C & S National Bank Building 
| CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth St. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 
GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty Nationa! Life Bldg. 
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BLEEDING 





i 


Culofix used as an after treatment following the 
dyeing operation is especially valuable for pre- 
serving crisp detail and contrast in prints of 
rayons, cottons and mixtures. 


It has been used with complete success for hosiery 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


i 


No matter where the trouble occurs — whether 
while the fabric is batched up after dyeing, or 
in the finishing bath—Culofix will improve water 
fastness. 


i 


where mixed fibres are present. 





Culofix not only improves water fastness of direct 
colors but also imparts a very desirable soft, 
full finish thus eliminating an extra finishing 
operation. 


If fastness to water is essential to your direct 
color dyeings, write for complete data. Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service without obligation. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals For Over 40 Years. 


NEWARK 
66 


NEW JERSEY 
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IT'S NEW...IT'S 
Se It's the BEST WAY YET 
Some fasten belts! 






Each hook supported at 6 points 
-— it cannot flop out of line 


SEE HOW EASY IT IS TO FASTEN BELTS 
WITH BRISTOL’S NEW “B-LINE” BELT HOOKS 





Card lines up hooks with grooves exectly Hooks are imbedded flush with belt surface 


eee 





Card lifts off easily after fastening 





Hooks pierce belt, uniformly spaced 


Hooks that are Engineered 
for maximum life at the joint 
1. Made ofa selected alloy steel wire with high wear and tensile strength. 


72. One leg shorter than the other—each successive hook mounted in 
reverse to give a staggered joint distributing grip over a greater area. 


3. Points shaped so as to divert enough force along shank of hook to 
produce accurate half-circle bend, fitting curvature of pin. 
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4. Uniform spacing in‘belt distributes pull evenly. 





Kad 








ORDER BRISTOL “B-LINE’’ BELT HOOKS 
NOW FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 


List Price per 
Box of 
12 12” strips* 


Size 2 for thin belts over 
small pulleys. . . . $0.95 


Size 3 for thin belts over 
medium pulleys . . . 1.00 


Size 4 for belts not over 
oe! Se 1.00 


Size 5 for belts not over 
oe thick we Ow 1.25 


Size 6 for belts not over 


Be" thick . . .. 1.50 


*6 12-inch rawhide pins included 








: Ae 
BIST 





125 BRISTOL ROAD 
WATERBURY 91, CONN. 


BRISTOL'S “B-LINE” 
Transmission Belt Hooks FAST and TRUE 


Aliso CONVEYOR BELT LACINGS 


Staggered Points 








Plates and Rivets 4 yy, 
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NAVY COMMENDATION AWARD 


Ve 
Raumagroph Company 


pune 22, 4D4AS 


For outstanding performance and exceptional work beyond the exacting high standards 
of the Navy, The Navy Commendation Award has been instituted for 
concerns rendering service other than that which comes within the scope of 
the Army-Navy “E” Award. Eligibility for this service award depends 
upon the recipient’s total activities being chiefly for war work, a substantial portion 
for the Navy. Kaumagraph is proud that its everyday standard of quality 
and service merited this distinguished award. The distinction of being 
one of only five companies in the graphic arts field which first and simultaneously 
received the service honor is also gratifying. The achievement of 
The Navy Commendation Award is also in no small measure due 
to the loyalty and forebearance of civilian customers in deferring their 
requirements to the urgencies of war production. 


> + 
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Yes, it’s a snap to change sheaves now, when you provide 
Allis-Chalmers’ new “Magic-Grip” — fastest mountin g and 
demounting sheave on the market. Saves time and money. 














en 








] Place sheave on shaft. Slides 
on smoothly because clearance is 
provided by expanded bushing. 
There's no hammering — no forcing! 
Complete sheave and bushing unit comes 
intact—ready for quick, easy mounting. 








* SEE WHY THE NEW “MAGIC-GRIP” MOUNTS FAST, PERFORMS SMOOTHLY 





Slide to desired position. Slid- 

ing easily, sheave can be placed 

exactly according to straight-edge 

. giving you true alignment with re- 

sulting smooth performance. A mini- 
mum of time is eng 


Allis-Chalmers Texrope fy 


“MAGIC-GRIP” © 








3. Tighten three capscrews — 
and it’s ready to go! Entire sheave 
is locked securely to shaft and 
grips like magic! No set screws to 
damage shaft. Send for Bulletin B6310. 


Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
A 1857 


| SHEAVES 
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Want 
Better Wetting 





Action? 
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Then You Want ‘‘Modinal’’* D 











You get cleaner goods, softer goods with “‘Modinal” 
D. It penetrates fibers efficiently, quickly . . . emulsifies 
fats and oils ; « . contributes to more uniform and 
thorough dyeing. 


*“MODINAL” 75 the trade mark used by the Gardinol Cor- 
poration to designate a group of its fatty alcohol sulfates. 





And “Modinal” D also offers these other important 
properties to make your textile operations more eff- 


cient: faster rinsing ... resistance to hard water and 
acids. Have you thought of ‘‘Modinal” D for hosiery 


. . » ‘ ° > «sé ° ” . 
Wouldn’t it be good business to take advantage of FRAT and ry aie paomaes - ne 
““Modinal’’ D Se NOW? penetration an eve ing action °° © « e iminates 
specks, reduces streaks and blotches... shortens 
rinsing time. 





Gardinol Corp., General Offices, Wilmington, Del. 
Sales Agents: Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 


98, Delaware. SAVE WASTE PAPER—VITAL TO WAIR ! 


Move ahead with 


pio Scat tapos. oabitene nota ? Sa aa 9 — see Seen . —— — 
sy A “3 ~ 7 ‘ + 


SENAL D fatty Alcohol Sulfates 
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LEARER waste is carried well back onto 

the clearer boards where it belongs by the 
extra ‘“‘grip’’ of Armstrong’s Cork Cots. Thus, 
when you’re running on cork, you can be sure 
no eyebrowinég will occur! And since there’s 
no danger of waste dropping off or being 
nipped into the work, cleaner work results 
and less clearer picking is necessary. 

Cork’s high coefficient of friction not only 
eliminates eyebrows, but it results in more 
uniform drafting, stronger yarn, and reduced 
end breakage. However, extra grip is but one 
of the reasons why Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
give you better running work and more 
poundage. These cots are highly resilient— 
“come back’’ quickly after grooving by top- 
roll laps or hard ends. They are uniform— 










BETTER RUNNING WORK 
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STRONG’S CORK COTS: 





/ 


there are no soft or hard spots to grip the yarn 
unevenly. And because’ cork compresses 
under roll weighting, Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
maintain a true drafting surface. 

In addition, these cots have a long initial 
life and can be rebuffed three or four times for 
extended service. Each rebuffing costs as 
little as one-half cent per roll. 

Because they offer these vital operating 
advantages, Armstrong’s Cork Cots are now 
serving more spindles than any other roll 
covering material. For the full story of how 
these cots can help you maintain peak pro- 
duction, see your Armstrong representative. 
Or write Armstrong Cork Company, 
Textile Products Department, 3607 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





ARMSTRONG '’S 
CORK COTS 


ACCOTEX COTS « ACCOTEX APRONS 
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Y STEEL 
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Straight and Duplex 


























Types (also special) of 
high carbon steel, nickel or 
cadmium plated and stainless. 











HEDDLE FRAMES 


Single iron ends, double iron 
ends, or combination ends; sin- 
gle or double rods; special 
frames to order. Metal parts 


zinc plated. 


EMM 
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service. 
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REEDS — itch-band and all ante! types. Air 
Space accurate within .01 inch; dent thick- 
ness within .001 inch; super-smooth. Prompt 


THE MOST VALUABLE THING IN THE WORLD 
LET AN E-MAN SAVE SOME OF IT FOR YOU 


The E-Man can save some of "the most valuable thing in the world,""— 
your time, because he's within easy ‘phoning distance, because his prac- 
tical knowledge enables him to understand your problems and to make 
suggestions, and because he can supply from one source many of the 
mill accessories that you require. Put an E-Man to work for you. ‘Phone 
or write our nearest office ... EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Fac- 
tories in Lawrence, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. Branch offices as above. 
EXPORT AGENTS: Storer & Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina; A. Polak, 216, Av. Beira Mar, rooms 403 a-d, Edificio 
Magnus, Rio De Janeiro and Sao Paulo Brasil; W. L. Robinson, Casilla 
4075, Santiago, Chile; C. E. Halaby & Co., Apartado 139, Medellin, 
Colombia; J. M. Perez Pena, Apartado 1611, Habana, Cuba; Leo Lenk, 
Apartado 533, Mexico, D. F. Mexico; Constantino N. Sabal, Apartado 
2288, Lima, Peru; N. Marvez, Apartado 391, Caracas, Venezuela; 
Storer & Cia, Paysandu 1202, Montevideo, Uruguay. 
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OTHER PRODUCTS 
Wardwell Loop & Doll Pickers,— 


plain, spotted or countersunk,— 
rawhide face ® J-W Picker Aprons 
& Conveyors * Warper and Lease 
Reeds ® Slasher & Striking Combs 
¢ Mail Harness * Selvage Har- 





5 coats carefully baked varnish. 
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“CHAFELESS CORD” COTTON HARNESS — 


Look for 1 red between 2 green stripes. Glass 
ness * Jacquard Heddles * Mend- smooth, flexible, strong. Finest staple cotton; 


ing Eyes & Twine. 











“THERE I5 DRAMA 


Lf 





says Helene Pons, well known theatri- 
cal designer, who built her reputation 


for artistic stage costumes on her in- 





teresting uses of color.” Everyday 
merchandise can be lifted to new heights of sales appeal 
when the possibilities of color application are thoroughly 


explored,“ comments Miss Pons. 


Having turned her designing talents in another direction, 
Miss Pons is now engaged in glorifying one of the necessities 
of life—the apron. Her designs and color harmonies are 
so tempting that the finest stores in America have seized 
upon the opportunity to promote these aprons as fashion 


merchandise. 


Men respond to bright greens and reds, as well as the 
familiar denim blues, according to this designer, while the 
favorite choices of women are gaily colored prints and 
black with bright accents. Outstanding among the print 


colors are bright pinks and coral red. 


Calco’s Technical Service Department will gladly offer advice 
on color selection and application. CALCO CHEMICAL 

DIVISION, AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, Bound Brook, 
New Jersey, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 


Charlotte, Providence. 





The illustration proves that an article of necessity 
may be colorful and decorative at the same time 


Aprons designed by Heleve Pons 


@ VAL 
































MORTON SYSTEM DOUBLE CIRCULATING STAINLESS STEE). 
To dye from | |b. to RAW STOCK DYEING MACHINES 


1500 lb. Wool, 
Cotton, and Rayon. 


















Morton System Dyeing 
Machines are manufac- 
jured under 5 patents. 





40 YEARS , 
EXPERIENCE a Pate | 
IN BUILDING 

DYEING MACHINERY 





FIRST 


to build Beam 
Dyeing Machine 


15 «build Closed 


4 
Kier Raw Stock 
Dyeing Machine 








Manufactured 














by 
MORTON MACHINE WORKS - - - COLUMBUS, GEORGI/ 
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You always know belt tension is right on a Flat Leather Auto- 
matic Tension drive. Thé pivoted motor base regulates ten- 
sion automatically — high when the load is heavy, low when 
the load is light. There is no gradual, undetected slackening 
of the belt until it wears out from heat due to slippage! 


Efficiency remains high above or below rated capacity (and 
most drives do run at less than rated capacity most of the 
time). A flat leather belt on a pivoted motor base drive oper- 
ates at close to maximum efficiency from 50 to 150% of 
tated capacity at rated tension. Other short-center drives lose 
eficiency rapidly at loads either lighter or heavier than rated. 


Production continues, uninterrupted, because the F.L.A.T. 
drive is never stopped for base adjustment. 


Ask your Graton & Knight distributor for a demonstration. 











i 
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Dependable, trouble-free service on a Flat Leather Auto- 
matic Tension drive is provided by ‘“‘Research”’ Leather Belt- 
ing, manufactured by processes which make it ideal for drives 
operating at higher speeds, over short centers and small 
pullevs. 


Its greater piliability means it can withstand the constant 
flexing. Its ‘‘built-in” pulley grip means less tension required 
to deliver full power without slip. No idlers are necessary. 


A ‘‘Research”’ Leather Belt ona F.L.A.T. drive will outlive a 
rubber V-belt on a corresponding drive by better than 2 to 1. 
Write Graton & Knight Company 827 Franklin St., Worcester 
4, Mass, for new, free Belting Manual. 


tz & 


from Graton & Knight's line of leather belting—the most complete for all applications. Manufactured 
under one control from green hide to finished product. Branches and distributors everywhere. Look under 


**Graton & Knight’ in “Belting” section of Classified Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. 
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MAUNEY MILL REDUCES GLARE wr: FROSTED AKLO 





“We have better light, less glare 


and our plant is cooler in sum- 


re, x ge Meee EO eS ee ae 


mer,” says W. K. Mauney. 








GET THESE THREE 
ADVANTAGES OF 


Sun glare—the bugaboo of southern textile mills—is rapidly being yystl AKLO 


eliminated by scores of mills through the installation of cooling, blue- 





























green Blue Ridge Frosted AKLO Glass. ly 
One of the leaders in this trend to more comfortable, more produc- —— ZZ 
. ° . ° re . r Seen ——~ 
tive surroundings is the Mauney Mill Inc. of Kings Mountain, North —— | ==— 
Carolina. W. K. Mauney, secretary-treasurer, says, “We installed Blue ne S 
Ridge Frosted AKLO to give better light and reduce glare. We like it, WS 
and our employees are well pleased with its benefits. | | REDUCES GLARE — Eliminates eyestrain 
Frosted AKLO is manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corp. of and employee fatigue. 


Kingsport, Tenn., and is sold by Libbey*Owens‘Ford through leading 
glass distributors. Not only does this blue-green glass minimize sun 
glare to the point where processing errors are reduced and production 
increased, but it helps retard the entrance of sun heat. This feature is 
important in southern mills where humidity is high due to processing 





RETARDS SUN HEAT—Keeps workers com- 
fertable on their jobs. 











methods, for it makes employees more comfortable and reduces the 
ioad on air conditioning equipment. < 
If your plant and employees are troubled with sun glare and exces- 
sive sun heat, ask your local L’O-F Distributor to give you a Radiometer 
demonstration. For information, write Blue Ridge Sales Division, RENDERS SAVINGS — Eliminates shades 
Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Co., 8475 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 3 or. petaing oF am: o 





BLUE RIDGE AKLO GLASS 


Heat-Absorbing « Glare-Reducing + Figured and Wire Glass 
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American Magnesium 
Edge Roll Bobbins 


Unlike bobbins of conventional materials, these 
magnesium bobbins can be filled full. Their 
higher strength enables them to resist the high 
pressure exerted by modern yarns. Time and 
labor are saved all along the line. 

These higher strengths are obtained without 
having to increase weights or sacrifice resilience, 
thanks to magnesium’s high strength-weight 
ratio. And the absence of splintering, splitting, 
cracking or distortion is another reason for 
being glad you changed to magnesium bobbins. 


MAGNESIUM 


Are you interested in learning more about 
bobbins, warp beams or other equipment made 
of strong, lightweight magnesium? 

Write Aluminum Company of America, Sales 
Agent for American Magnesium products, 1704 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCTS 
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ERICAN MAGNESIUM 
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The tension used on the Abbott Winder is unique in that there is no pin or post on which 
the discs are mounted to turn. Instead the discs are supported independently from their 
outside faces. One disc has a hole to allow nibs and vegetable matter to work out. It is sup- 
ported on a bracket with a thick, felt cushion. The other disc is supported by a ball joint on a 
lever weighted by an adjustable weight, sliding on an arm behind the tension plate. The 
effect of this design is that if the tension increases, the right-hand disc tends to rise with the 
yarn, and therefore moves away from the left disc, easing the tension, so that there is almost 
an automatic evening effect, which gives a very uniform tension. The Abbott tension will 


wind a harder package with less yarn breakage than anything on the market. 


Since the yarn runs behind the center of the disc, it cannot whip out, but at the same time, 
can pass through when the winding starts. Yarn guides are also a part of this unit, and serve 


to guide the yarn into the discs and to position it in the proper running position. 


The slub catcher is also a novel construction, having two 1” wide blades spaced by shims 
which are changed for different counts. Having a wide surface, the blades can be set more 


open to let nibs, etc., pass, and yet will exert enough friction on a slub to break the yarn. 


This assembly of tension and slub catcher is on a plate, and the construction can be varied 


using larger and smaller discs, etc., for different kinds of yarn. 


It is fundamentally a self-threading unit, which of course is essential for automatic operation. 


Main Office and Factory: Wilton, New Hampshire 
Southern Representative: Mr. L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 8. C€. 
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ABBOTT AUTOMATIC WINDER 
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The moving assembly line principle has always been the essential feature of Abbott winders 


and is not available in other makes. 


The operator sits in one position, sets the full bobbins in a rotating magazine in front of her 


and doffs the full cones or cheeses at the same position. 


There is no walking all day, stooping to pick up the bobbins, reaching over to tie them in, 
pushing trucks around the machine, etc. She works at the end of the winder out of the way 
of fly and dust. She does not have to strap a knotter to her hand and wiggle her thumb all 
day to tie knots. 


As a result there is very little operator fatigue and yet the production in bobbins tied in per 


hour will average more than on any other equipment. 


Any of the standard 6” traverse packages can be wound—warping cones, knitting cones, 


wood or paper tubes. 


The bobbins to be wound may be big or small, single or ply, warp, filling or combination wind, 


wood or paper. 
Operators are quickly taught and maintain an even steady production. 


The skill of winding is built into the machine. 


Main Office and Factory: Wilton, New Hampshire 
Southern Representative: Mr. L. 8. Ligon. Greenville. 8. C. 
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Knurling of Socket KN URLED THREAD 


Screws originated with 


“Unbrako” years ago. “UNBRAKO’’ Socket Set Screw 


Where the Knurled Point "Unbrako"’ Set Screw can- 
not be used, use our Knurled Thread ''Unbrako"—also 
a self-locker, regardless of the style of point. The 
knurls shown in cut at left positively prevent the 


screw from unwinding. 


OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Patented 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 582 


BRANCHES: DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS « CHICAGO * ST. LOUIS . SAN FRANCISCO 
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i another achievement of Gulf Technologists i 























EARS AND CERTAIN other 
moving parts in industrial and 
transportation equipment often act 
like an egg beater on the lubricants 
which protect them — and cause 
foaming, which may result in rup- 


| | ture of lubricating film, spilling of 


lubricant, and possible damage to 
machinery or equipment. 

This is especially important in 
tank, truck, and bus transmissions, 
speed reducers, turbines, hydraulic 
control systems, and in high altitude 
operation of airplane engines. 

Gulf technologists have solved 
this problem by the development 











of a revolutionary new anti-foam 
agent. This amazing additive effec- 
tively prevents foaming regardless 
of temperatures, altitudes, or oper- 
ating conditions — another impor- 
tant achievement of Gulf lubrica- 
tion engineers and laboratory tech- 
nicians. 

Many of the quality lubricants 
in Gulf’s complete line now con- 
tain this remarkable anti-foam in- 
eredient. Write, wire, or phone 
your nearest Gulf office today and 
ask for a simple and convincing 
demonstration of these nonfoaming 


characteristics. 
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| DIVISION SALES OFFICES: I 
i | 
| BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ATLANTA HI 
|] ii 
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METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10,OHIO 


; Aj . 
iar e (FiA4 ae of HYDPAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldaq., Greenville 
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New Type “’S” Dayco Cot Especially 
Engineered for Flat Clearers 
The New Daveco Type *S” Roll Cover- 


ing for flat clearers is one postwar de- 
velopment you don’t have to wait for. 
It is especially designed for spinning 
frames where eyebrowing is a problem. 
While new, and just released to the tex- 
tile industry, Dayton engineers tested it 
for months in actual mill operation ~~ 
fore they said, “Okay, the new Type “S” 
Cot meets the pe rformance bel 
set for it”. Now it is ready to help 
spinning room overseers get more uni- 
form yarn with greater e ffici ‘iency than 
ever before from frames equipped with : 

























flat clearers. Read below the many | 

features of this new, remarkable cot : 2 . + 7 eT 

that is being enthusiastically acclaimed : rs _, ee. c 

by mill men who have had an oppor- : . fo 
Sa 





tunity to test it. 


Features of the New Dayco Type “’S” Roll Covering 








ae 





factory operation. 
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1. Tests prove a substantial reduction 5. 
in number of ends down over other buffings. 
types of roll coverings. 6. 

2. Does not have to be rebuffed for 
the special purpose of retaining 
noneyebrowing properties. 7. 

3. Regardless of the number of buff- 
ings, noneyebrowing qualities are 8. 
not impaired. 

4. No treatment necessary other than 
the normal buffing to secure satis- 9. 





Gives equal long service between 






Examination of clearer waste proves 
more foreign elements removed from 
yarn than other types of roll covering. 






Specially compounded for uniform 






wear, lengthening service life. 





Tests prove noneyebrowing features 
equally effective for special types 
of synthetic and synthetic blends. 








Decreases flying lint in the spinning 
room. 
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Type “C” Dayco Roll Coverings for 
revolving clearers have been stan- 
dard equipment in hundreds of lead- 
ing textile mills for over seven years. 
Mill room superintendents and spin- 
ning room overseers everywhere praise 
Dayco’s ability to draft more uniform 
yarn and to reduce the number of ends 


Type “C” Dayco Roll Covering for use with Revolving Clearers 


down. Daycos are unaffected by tem- 
perature or humidity changes, resist 
the effects of oil and are static-free. 
As a result of their superior perform- 
ance, precise cost accounting records 
show that the cost per hour of opera- 
tion with Dayco Roll Coverings is 
unqualifiedly less. 














A dozen advantages when you use 
Dayco Type “C” Roll Covering 


1. Improved drafting 6. Easier to apply 
2. No grooving — less 7. Proper cushioning 


ends down 8. Lower net roll cost 
3. Unaffectedbytemper- 9. Static-free 
ature changes 10. Oil resisting 
4. One-piece tubular 11. Unaffected by hard ends 
construction 12. Produces more uniform 
5. Longer service life yarn 


Write today! Prove to your own 


satisfaction that there are roll cov- 


REG. TRADE MARK THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 


4 Ht t) 7 ig 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


erings that can reduce costs and 
improve production! Write to The 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Company, 
401 Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 
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ae production of clean yarn ordinarily 
requires countless hours of attention from spinners or 
special cleaning crews. These hours can be measurably 
reduced and a much cleaner yarn produced by pre- 
venting lint accumulation with American MonoRail 
Automatic Cleaners. 


Efficient cleaning comes from a swirling or cyclonic 
action of air currents produced by American MonoRail 
Automatic Cleaners. A proper velocity and correct 
——— current do the cleaning without harmful disturbance 
of roving or yarn. Cyclonic Cleaners consist of traveling 
blowers, self-propelled around a loop of MonoRail track. 
One fan sets up the cyclonic currents directed down 
and around the machines, while another fan sends a 
column of air directly against the ceiling. 


Let an experienced American MonoRail engineer tell 
the complete story of Controlled Cyclonic Cleaning for 
spinning, winding, twisting and warping operations. 
Write for new 24-page book explaining cost 
saving advantage. 
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“Water in the Textile Industry” 


“We are interested in some articles which 
appeared in recent issues—‘Water in the 
Textile Industry’. . We have the Sep- 
tember 1944 and November 1944 copies. ... 
Please send us the balance of the copies of 
this article. .. .” 

MRS. BETTY T. BUGG 
Clearwater Mfg. Co. 
Clearwater, 8. C. 


e 
From South America 


“As subscribers of your magazine for 
many years, we are interested in having 
the indexes of same for the lest four 
years.”’ 

LAURENCIO ADOT AMBIA 
Vice-Pres., Adot, S. A. 
Buenos Aires 


a 
A Large Order 


“Please advise by return mail if you can 
supply me with the articles published dur- 
ing the year 1944 under opening and pick- 
ing, carding, drawing and roving frames.” 

TROY G. ROBBINS 


* 
Tubular Woven Fabrics 


“We are attempting to locate a manu- 
facturer of tubular woven fabric weighing 
from 5 to 9 ounces per Square yard in 
widths of about 37” to 48”. We have been 
unsuccessful in locating a manufacturer of 
this type of material. Perhaps you 


might know of some mills equipped to ‘run 
re 


Reidsville, N. C. 


R. L. SHELTON 
The Gates Rubber Co. 


Denver, Colorado 


(Any mill able to supply this material 
will undoubtedly win Mr. Shelton’s undying 
gratitude by writing to him.) 


» 


“Textiles Plan for Postwar” 


sé 
. 


. . The job which you did in preparing 
this booklet was not only timely but ex- 
tremely well done, and we feel that you 
should be congratulated.” 

R. N. CLEMENTS 
Ross Whitehead & Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Que. 


(Requests continue from all sections of 
the industry for copies of this personal in- 
terview study. Upon request, copies will 
be furnished as long as they last.) 


2. 
Advertising is First Interest 


In answering our ‘‘reader-interest” ques- 
tionnaire sent out the first of the year, 
a prominent New England agent writes: 

“In your questionnaire you do not men- 
tion your advertising. Personally, I con- 
Sider your ads an interesting study. In 
fact, a perusal of your advertising is my 
first interest when my copy of CoTTon ar- 
oe 


& 


Largest Weave Room 
Conceded to North 


“I do not know the size of the Naum- 
keag weave room, but we have in one mill 
on two floors 4295 looms. If I had the di- 
mensions of the Naumkeag weave room, I 
could compare with our dimensions here. 
We have 10,650 looms in operation in three 





different mills. I look forward to your pub- 
lication with a great deal of interest, and 
you are doing a lot of good work with your 
organization.”’ 

R. B. NEWTON 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Supt. 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc. 
Danville, Virginia. 


(Recently, we happened to notice an at- 
tractive advertisement of Gulf Oil Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and were shocked to find 
credit given in the ad to Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Co., Salem, Mass., for the largest 
weave shed in the world. Salem, Mass., is 
way up North where they formerly burned 
witches and where the “House of Seven 
Gables” is located. We thought the South 
had absorbed about everything biggest in 
the textile industry, and we promptly staked 
in a claim for Riverside & Dan River. The 
4295 looms in one mill for Dan River are 
slightly over the 4,000 odd of Naumkeag, 
but at Naumkeag they are all in one room. 
And if you think 4,000 looms wouldn't fill 
up a big sized room, just look at a three 
or four hundred loom weave shed yourself 
some time. Unless Cannon Mills No. 1 at 
Kannapolis, N. C., or some other enter- 


prising southern manufacturer will step to 
the front and show more than this 4,000 
in one room, the South will have to con- 
cede, suh.) 


| Sf 
Spinning for India, Liberia 

“Now in market for spinning machinery 
complete from blowroom to ringframe spin- 
ning; different counts ranging from 20s to 
80s: suitable for highdraft systems and 
tape driven spindles. You can give our 
name to interested parties asking them 
to cable us direct.” : 

Cc. DOCTOR COMPANY 

Ahmedabad, India 


“T have been placed in charge of organiz- 
ing the construction of an entire cotton mill 
for these people (Liberia), and naturally 
am looking for such information as I can 
obtain, even to the extent of buying out- 
right a cotton mill in this country now 
in operation so that the machinery could 
be dismantled and shipped to Africa.” 

F. M. CROSSMAN 
Pres., Carbomatic Corp. 
New York 19, N. Y. 








Lewis Ayer 


Mrs. Ayer 





Mrs. Gillette 


@ Several months ago, when we were running a series on ‘‘Our Girls,’’ we asked Mrs. 
Irene Ayer, of Lewis Ayer Advertising, Charlotte, N. C. to send her photo and something 
about the job she was doing in running the advertising agency while Lewis was doing his 
part for Uncle Sam in the Navy. Lewis is back, and he is assisted, not only by his bride, 
but also by Mrs. Mary Bledsce Gillette, who recently joined the organization. They turn out 
copy for such textile accounts as The Terrell Machine Co., Southern Friction Materials Co., 
Nebel Knitting Co., Fiber Manufacturing Co., Southern Mercerizing Co., Barnhardt Bros. 
Co., Barnhardt Bros. Export Corp., Gastonia Combed Yarn Corp., Jenkins Metal Shop, Caro- 
lina Aniline & Extract Co., Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co., Ideal Machine Shop, Bryant 
Electric Repair Shop, The Morris Speizman Co., Tryon Processing Co. 
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Figure It Out 
From Any Angle 





O matter what angle you figure it from, homes served by the 





Georgia Power Company get real low electric rates. 


These rates are low in comparison with what they were ten or 
twelve years ago. 


They are lower than when the war started. 
They are low in comparison with the national average. 


They are low in comparison with the rates of other individual 
states. 


Georgia as a whole has the lowest average price per kilowatt hour 
for residential service of any state east of the Rocky Mountains, with 
the exception of two. Georgia has the lowest in the United States, 
with the exception of five. 


However, the Georgia Power Company rates are lower than the 
state as a whole (because we don’t supply all of the service in Georgia). 


Taking the Georgia Power Company alone, our average price per 
kilowatt hour last year was lower than any state-wide figure in the 
United States with the exception of THREE—and any state east of 
the Rocky Mountains except ONE. 


And here’s another angle—just consider how much electric 
service you get for a dime or a nickel or a penny—and how little you 


get of most other things you buy. 





Georgia Power Company 











When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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FOR A NUMBER of years most of the governors of 

southern states, and apparently most of the 
editors of southern papers, have been raising a great 
hue and cry about what they term the unjust freight 
rates which they claim have worked grievous harm 
to the economic structure of the South. The rates 
about which all this rumpus has been raised were 
those known as class rates, which apply almost en- 
tirely to highly-valued manufactured goods. The 
southern and western states have, from time imme- 
morial, enjoyed very good commodity rates, which 
cover the shipment of raw materials. 

By dint of continually pounding away at what 
were termed “gross inequities” and ‘unreasonable 
discrimination,” this freight rate furore has been 
whipped up into a political issue of sorts in the South. 
Since only 1.6 per cent of the total freight moved in 
the South is affected by these class rates, and since 
the 10 per cent reduction recently authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission means that the 
total freight bill of the South is only affected by 
something over sixteen-hundredths of one per cent, 
it is somewhat puzzling to practical business men to 
understand just why this freight rate decision should 
be whooped up so extravagantly as a great victory 
for the South. Even in highly industrialized New 
England, only about six per cent of the total freight 
moves under class rates, and the 10 per cent increase 
recently imposed on the New England railroads af- 
fected somewhat more than six-tenths of one per 
cent of their revenue. 

Before the southern people spend too much 
breath hailing this great victory over the railroads or 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or whoever is 
supposed to be vanquished, it might be a good idea 
to apply a little common-sense to the subject. If any 
victory has been won in this dispute, it would seem 
to be a victory for that group which holds that the 
prices of things should be determined by political ex- 
pediency rather than through economic processes. 
Whether it costs less or more to haul freight in one 
section of the country than in another is debatable. 
Whether a given freight rate is fair or unfair is also 
debatable. But the question of whether a reduction in 
class rates will have any appreciable influence on 
southern industry does not seem to be debatable. 


The Freight Rate Controversy 


The cold, inescapable truth of the matter is that 
the freight rate on the kind of manufactured goods 
which makes a section prosperous has nothing on 
earth to do with the location of factories or the dis- 
tribution of their goods. The freight rate simply 
doesn’t make any difference one way or the other. 
If it did make any difference or could exert any de- 
terminable effect on the cost of distributing goods, 
there would be large shoe factories in Atlanta and 
Birmingham and other southern cities to take care 
of the local demand. There are undoubtedly enough 
people within 25 miles of the Atlanta City Hall to 
keep a fair-sized shoe factory busy, yet practically 
all the shoes sold in Georgia come from Maine or 
Massachusetts or Missouri or some other state 500 to 
1000 miles away. The cost of shipping a pair of $10.00 
shoes from Auburn, Maine, to Atlanta, Georgia, by 
freight is about five cents. If the freight should be 
reduced 50 per cent, this would only save two and 
one-half cents in the cost of shipping the shoes. Shoes 
are merely a convenient illustration, but the same 
ratio would hold good with most manufactured items. 
The cost of shipping such things amounts to practical- 
ly nothing, and even if the cost were cut in half, the 
Saving would amount to practically nothing. 

Certainly, genuinely unfair freight rates should 
be corrected, simply as a matter of principle. If the 
rates are too low they should be raised and if they 
are too high they should be lowered, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is supposed to exist for 
the purpose of determining and correcting such in- 
equities. It is a very dangerous matter, however, 
when several million persons are convinced by cease- 
less propaganda that something of no consequence 
whatever is a grievous injustice which provides eco- 
nomic shackles for their industries. 

The principal industry in the South is cotton tex- 
tiles, and most of the output of the cotton mills is 
probably sold f.o.b. delivery point. At first glance, it 
might seem that the reduction of freight rates on 
textiles would put a nice piece of change into the 
treasuries of the mills to help compensate for the 
grievous inequities of a price control system which 
holds textile prices down, while letting the price of 
cotton and labor go up. Any cotton mill treasurer 
who hopes thus to recoup any losses is probably 
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leaning on a broken reed, because the buyers of tex- 
tile products can read the newspapers just as well as 
the sellers, and when the buyers find out that a car- 
load of sheets or towels or print cloth can be laid 
down in New York or Boston a little cheaper, we will 
give you one guess as to who is going to get the bene- 
fit of any reduction in freight. 


It is the commodity freight rate which is impor- 
tant, and not the class rate. The freight on a ton of 
coal, which costs maybe two or three dollars at the 
mine, is a tremendously important matter, as is the 
freight on any other relatively inexpensive and ex- 
tremely bulky commodity. A carload of coal may be 
worth $100 to $150 at the mine, and if the freight for 
hauling this coal to the consumer is equal to, or 
greater than, the value of the coal, the freight rate 
is an extremely vital proposition. After this coal has 
been processed into aniline dyes, a carload of dye- 
stuff may be worth $5000, and if the freight on this 
carload is $200, it becomes a relatively minor item. 


The freight on a bale of cotton worth $120 is not 
considerable, but can have some effect on the han- 
dling of cotton. The freight on the same cotton when 
converted into a bale of broadcloth worth $500 be- 
gins to become rather inconsequential, and the 
freight on the broadcloth when converted into shirts 
worth four or five thousand dollars becomes so ut- 
terly inconsequential that it is ridiculous even to con- 
sider it. 


What the South needs to expand its prosperity is 
a greater number of businesses of the sort which 
add appreciable value to raw materials. When ap- 
preciable value has been added, the cost of shipping 
the vast majority of manufactured articles is utterly 
inconsequential. This is proved by going into any de- 
partment store in any city and noting the points of 
origin of familiar goods. In an Atlanta department 
store will be found towels from Georgia, Alabama, 
North Carolina, and Massachusetts. There will be ho- 
siery from Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee. You will find women’s dresses from 
Los Angeles, Kansas City, and New York. The cost 
of shipping such stuff around the country is trivial 
compared to the other costs involved in its manufac- 
ture and distribution. 


It is neither wholesome nor desirable to magnify 
the importance of a relatively unimportant fact such 
as a 10 per cent or 20 per cent change in the freight 
rate on valuable merchandise. Any such change is 
‘going to have no influence whatever on the ultimate 
establishment of industries manufacturing highly 
valuable goods. Promoters here and there may vic- 
timize a few hopeful Chambers of Commerce and 
local investors, but no practical manufacturer is 
likely to locate a business or move one on account of 
an insignificant change in the freight rate on his 
product, provided the product carries a high percent- 
age of added value. A man who makes cheap furni- 
ture would find his field enlarged by a freight rate 
reduction, but a factory which turns out grand pianos 
or expensive radio cabinets will not be affected. 

It would be most unfortunate for the southern 
people to kid themselves about things of this sort. A 
recent governor of North Carolina gave some excel- 


lent advice in a speech he made in Atlanta two or 
three years ago, when he told a group of Atlanta 
business men that the best recipe he knew for suc- 
cess was to “tear down the wailing wall and build 
a foundry.’”’ When our southern politicians and our 
southern publications quit griping about fancied in- 
justices done to the South to benefit some other sec- 
tion of the country, and begin to preach to the people 
of the South that when they can produce desirable 
goods the rest of the country will buy those goods 
and help to make us prosperous, we will have taken 
a long step toward greater prosperity in the South. 
A man who builds a foundry and makes good cast- 
ings, and can turn those castings into good machin- 
ery, will find a ready market in the South or the 
North or wherever such machinery is needed, pro- 
vided always that it is good machinery. If a carload 
of machinery is worth $20,000, it doesn’t make one 
earthly particle of difference in the marketing of this 
machinery whether it costs $200 or $250 to ship it. 


It does make a tremendous difference, however, if 
the Federal Government has the power to determine 
the price of such machinery from purely political 
considerations, as is now being attempted where the 
selling prices of cloth are determined, not on the 
basis of what it costs to make the cloth, but on the 
basis of what the OPA thinks it ought to sell for. The 
theory that freight rates should similarly be deter- 
mined by political considerations is part and parcel 
of the same socialistic philosophy. 


One of the most insidious weapons of the politi- 
cian is the presentation of so-called “benefits” to 
groups of persons, with a great fanfare magnifying 
and exaggerating the value of the benefits, while at 
the same time concealing or playing down the dam- 
age done by taking something away from somebody 
else to create these benefits. One estimate indicated 
that the total cash effect of this freight rate decision 
would be 16 million dollars in the southern states. 
How on earth could 16 million dollars affect the eco- 
nomic structure of 10 or 12 states? The cotton farmers 
in one of them would get more money than that in 
their Federal subsidy for raising cotton. The fact, 
however, that the government recognizes the pro- 
priety of establishing freight rates on a political basis 
is of tremendous importance to both industry and 
the railroads. If it is proper to set up artificial class 
rates because it is politically expedient to institute 
them, then it may become just as expedient politi- 
cally to tinker with other rates, and perhaps ulti- 
mately, for the government to subsidize the railroads 
to make up losses occasioned by these politically in- 
spired rates. 


Whenever politics gains a victory over economics, 
it usually follows that some of the rights of the people 
have been sacrificed. If the government can estab- 
lish the right to fix freight rates without regard to 
hauling costs or to local conditions, and can estab- 
lish the right to fix the selling price of cotton cloth 
without regard to the actual cost of making that par- 
ticular kind of cloth, then the Federal Government 
has established the right to fix the price of anything 
without regard to the ordinary economic factors 
which make up prices. 
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The circular. Noble comb, shown above. is 
continuous in action and is used in Bradford 
combing. preferred for the longer wools. 


IN MOST textile libraries may be 

found a volume bearing the 
copyright date, 1898, and entitled, 
‘Tops, A New American Indus- 
try.” It was published by Arling- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., at 
present the largest of the exclusive 
worsted mills in the United States 
and the first large mill to intro- 
duce into the country the practice 
of combing wool on commission. 
Commission combing was the 
“new American industry,” and it 
was based upon the English sys- 
tem from which it stemmed. 


English Methods Studied 


The American combing of worst- 
ed tops introduced into these mills 
resulted from exhaustive studies 
in Great Britain, first by William 
Whitman, then treasurer, later 
president of Arlington Mills, and 
Franklin W. Hobbs, present presi- 
dent of the organization. Both 
spent many months in their stud- 
ies of the English system, arriving 
at the same conclusion—that a di- 
vision of function in worsted pro- 
duction would benefit American 
mills. Producing great yardage of 
worsted fabrics in many mills, the 
combing of wools in Great Britain 
was centered in a very few estab- 
lishments which supplied the nec- 


essary tops. Though it “seemed in- 
credible,” it was stated that two- 
fifths of all Colonial wool sold at 
the London auctions in 1898 passed 
through the combing machines of 
one firm, Isaac Holden & Son, 
while some 60 _ establishments 
combed all the wool for the hun- 
dreds of worsted manufacturers in 
England. This specialization com- 
mended itself to the executives of 
Arlington Mills and resulted in the 
combing-on-commission business, 
at first limited in scale, then ex- 
panded by the building and equip- 
ping of a “top mill’ into one of the 
nation’s greatest commission 
combing mills. Today Arlington’s 
top-mill capacity is 650,000 
pounds of worsted tops a week, an 
equivalent of the fleeces of 40,000 
sheep daily. 

So much for the history of com- 
mission combing in Arlington 
Mills, which in brief is that of the 
“new industry” itself. Some 60 
per cent of the cost of a worsted 
spinning plant is estimated to be 
“incurred for the machinery nec- 
essary to processes” involved in 
top production. Elimination of this 
considerable investment has met 
with favor in American textile 
mills. 

Primarily, the quality of the raw 
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Mianufacture of 
Worsted Tops at 
Arlington Mills 


SURVEYS have indicated that a great many 

spinning and weaving mills, particularly 
cotton textile plants, are seriously considering 
the manufacture of blends of different fibers 
after present military demands are satisfied. 
Among the fibers being considered—and even 
being processed now—is wool, and in most cases 
the wool fibers will be bought in “top” form. 
Presented here is an article on the manufacture 
of worsted tops at Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., one of the largest commission-combing 
mills in the United States. .. . 


—The Editor. 


wool determines to a large degree 
the quality of tops. Processes 
through which the fibers pass are 
the same for all qualities, starting 
with the opening of wool bales and 
separating or sorting of the wool 
into grades by lengths, fineness, 
and count. Fibers vary with breed, 
climate, and food; varying quali- 
ties are found in different areas on 
the same fleece, the shoulders and 
sides furnishing the best wool for 
worsted tops. The sorted wool is 
blended or spread in the bins so 
that the ultimate blend will be as 
even as possible. 


Naphtha-Solvent Process 
of Cleaning and Degreasing 


For degreasing and cleansing the 
raw wool, Arlington Mills employs 
the exclusive naphtha-solvent 
process, which it developed and 
perfected. Degreasing takes place 
in a series of large kiers into 
which the raw wool is packed and 
through which naphtha is forced 
and then drawn off. Each kier of 
wool is subjected to a series of 
three baths, which remove the 
grease and much of the dirt, the 
wool losing from 40 to 60 per cent 
of its weight in cleansing. Then it 
is washed in clear, running water 
and emerges clean and white. 
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wools ideal for cotton-system processing. 


In the solvent process, the natu- 
al potash in the wool itself re- 
mains after the naphtha cleansing 
to form a natural soap, ordinarily 
in quantity sufficient to complete 
the cleansing and to wash the fi- 
bers wholly free from dirt. The fi- 
bers emerge from this cleansing 
process with all their original 
strength and resiliency, leaving 
them in excellent condition for 
carding and combing. 


Worsted Carding 


The quality of worsted tops is 
determined in the carding, first of 
the mechanical processes. Worsted 
carding differs from woolen, the 
former being much more slowly 
processed on a single machine; 
woolen carding usually is done in 
a series of three machines. For 
worsted tops, the carding process 
has a_ three-fold purpose: to 
straighten the fibers, to blend them 
uniformly, and to lay them paral- 
lel in the mass. Carding also con- 
tinues the cleaning process, re- 
moving burrs, dirt, and other ex- 
traneous matter which may not 
have been removed in previous 
processes. 

The first operation in the mod- 
ern worsted card has an important 
bearing upon the uniformity of 
the finished tops, the uniformity so 
vital in spinning. From the time 
the card hopper is loaded, auto- 
matic feeding devices control de- 
livery of the mass of wool so ac- 
curately that the variations in 
Sliver weight, usually present 
when feeding was performed by 
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hand, have been eliminated. 

The bunches of loose, cleansed 
wool are carried upward by an 
apron covered with spikes. An os- 
cillating beater comb is so adjust- 
ed that the masses of wool on the 
apron are loosened and the pre- 
determined quantity permitted to 
enter the machine. Automatically, 
also, the wool is weighed and the 
exact quantity to ensure maximum 
efficiency is delivered into the roll- 
ers, set with the utmost precision 
to produce the desired result. 

This setting of the card rollers 
is the basis of quality tops. Arling- 
ton’s card room contains 172 
worsted cards of different types, so 
that all kinds of wools from the 
finest to the coarsest may be prop- 
erly carded to maximum uni- 
formity. 

Processes which follow carding 
are exclusive to the production of 
worsted tops. Woolen yarns are 
spun from carded wool, worsted 
yarns from combed wool. The 
combing process, generally speak- 
ing, is of two types—French and 
Bradford.. The former produces 
tops from.the finer, shorter wools, 
ideal for use on the’cotton system. 


The Gilling Processes 
and French Combing 


For French combmeg; the soft 
balls of card slivers pass first 
through a series of gillings—proc- 
esses which, by combining slivers, 
make for evenness and uniform- 
ity. In the first gilling machine, 10 
of the card balls are mounted on 
a frame behind the machine, the 
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10 sliver ends being brought to- 
gether and passed through ‘“fall- 
ers,’ emerging at the front as one 
end. The gilling machine performs 
two functions: one a combing ac- 
tion, with the pins of the faller 
piercing the wool and combing iit 
out; the other, a straightening of 
the fibers. The latter action re- 
sults from a drawing-out of the 
sliver mass, the fallers and the 
front rolls moving faster than the 
rear, or feed rolls. The ratio of 
speeds between the entrance of 
slivers into the machine and their 
delivery determines the amount of 
drawing-out, or “draft.” It varies 
with the type of wool and the re- 
sult desired. The wool leaves the 
gilling machine in sliver form and 
passes through two more similar 
gilling operations before it is 
ready for the rectilinear, or French 
comb. 

One of the most versatile of 
combs, capable of handling all 
types of fibers, the French comb 
was originally invented for cotton. 
It can comb wools too short for 
any other machine. In combing, 
the extremely short fibers, or noil, 
are removed as is any foreign mat- 
ter which may remain in the 
sliver, and the remaining long fi- 
bers are drawn off into a sliver to 
be made into top. 

This combing sliver passes to 
the next operation, known as the 
“assembly box,” where again, as 
in the first gilling, a series of comb 
slivers are brought together and 
emerge as one. There follows the 
final cleaning of the sliver, known 
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as backwashing; then, after one 
more gilling, it becomes at last the 
finished top. 


Bradford Combing 


For longer wools, English or 
Bradford combing is preferred. 
While the action of the French, or 
rectilinear, comb is intermittent, 
that in the circular, Noble comb, 
used in the Bradford system, is 
continuous. The function of each, 
however, is the same—to remove 
short fibers and foreign matter 
and to deliver the long fibers laid 
parallel in a continuous strand, or 
sliver. 

The process differs also in prep- 
aration. For Bradford combing, 
the card slivers are assembled just 
as for the first gilling under the 
French system. Then they are 
passed through the backwasher, 
not only for further cleaning of 
the stock, but to provide a proper 
moisture content for maximum ef- 
ficiency in the comb. The slivers 
pass through detergent baths, are 
dried on a series of rollers, and in 
the final phase of the backwash- 
ing process, the stock is lubricated 
with oil to put it into proper comb- 
ing condition. 

Then follows a gilling operation, 
four of the resulting slivers, first 
being placed parallel, being wound 
into a comb ball ready for the 
Noble machine. 

The circular, Noble comb is the 
principal one used in the Brad- 
ford system for the production of 
worsted yarns from the medium 
and longer wools. In this comb, 18 
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sliver balls are mounted on the 
circular perimeter, and the four 
sliver ends in each ball are fed 
into the combing mechanism. In 
all, 72 ends of sliver pass through 
myriads of pins, finally emerging 
as only two. Moisture content of 
the wool being of prime impor- 
tance, constant humidity is main- 
tained through an effective hu- 
midifying system. 

In the setting of the comber pins 
lies the secret of successful comb- 
ing, different qualities of wool re- 
quiring varying combinations of 
pins. As the sliver leaves the 
comb, it is given a twist to 
strengthen it sufficiently for deliv- 
ery to the delivery can, in which, 
to make for ease in removal, it is 
coiled instead of being rolled into 
ball form. 

The comb slivers go through two 
more gilling operations before be- 
ing made into a ball of top ready 
for drawing and spinning. In the 
gilling processes before and after 
combing, the original card sliver 
is given a total of 11,520 doublings, 
which results in the uniformity 
that is reflected in the quality of 
the finished yarn spun from the 
top. 

The final process is the last in- 
spection and packing in bales con- 
taining 24 balls of top. As each 
ball is made, samples are drawn 
for a moisture test, for billing pur- 
poses, and for other tests, includ- 
ing residual oil, the number of 
nibs per ounce, and vegetable mat- 
ter per three ounces. 

Billing is made on the basis of 


Immediately after card- 
ing. in preparation for 
Bradford combing, the 
slivers pass through the 
backwasher, as seen here. 
to cleanse the stock and 
to supply moisture and an 
oi] lubricant for efficient 
combing. The lubricating 
cylinders are seen in the 
foreground. 


15 per cent moisture regain, a 
standard developed by Arlington 
after long research and established 
as “a thoroughly scientific method 
of ascertaining, with respect to 
each sale of tops, exactly what the 
hygroscopic condition is at the 
time of delivery, measured by an 
accepted standard ... the price to 
be determined by adjustment to 
that standard.’ This standard, es- 
tablished at the beginning of Ar- 
lington’s commission-combing di- 
vision, has been generally adopted 
by the industry as a whole. 
—-~-@)-— - 


Callaway Honored 
by Textile Institute 


Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., president 
of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., 





has received notice of his election 
as a fellow of The Textile Institute 
of Manchester, England. 

The Textile Institute is a profes- 
sional society, of more than 2,000 
members, founded in 1910 to ad- 
vance the general interests of the 
textile industry. It is recognized 
as one of the leading scientific, 
technical, and research agencies in 
the textile industries of the world. 
Under a royal charter granted in 
1925, it has awarded a limited 
number of fellowships to members 
holding the appropriate technical 
and occupational qualifications. 
Fellowships are awarded only to 
those who have made a substantial 
contribution to the advancement of 
knowledge relating to the textile 
industries. 

The election of Mr. Callaway as 
a fellow makes him the tenth per- 
son now living in the United States 
to have received this signal honor. 
His activities in textile research in 
this country are well known 
throughout the industry. 
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DRAPER 
Loom FIXING 





The first of a series, this intro- 
ductory article deals with the su- 
pervisory jobs in the weave room 
and their relation to each other 


By Ben H. Crawiord 


West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. 


THIS SET of notes was not pre- 

pared or designed to try to 
make a weaver or loom fixer out 
of the reader. Prospective loom 
fixers may find them to be of help 
as a reference source supplement- 
ing their study of looms in voca- 
tional classes. They are also suf- 
ficiently fundamental to be used 
as a reference or text by the stu- 
dent in the textile school who has 
not had practical experience in 
the mill. The latter sections will 
be of use to the loom fixer in the 
mill as a means of improving his 
present performance. 

In general, they were prepared 
with the thought in mind that men 
in charge of, or who hope to be 
in charge of expensive machinery, 
such as looms, need to know as 
much as possible about the care, 
operation, setting, and upkeep of 
such machines. This knowledge is 
vital to the loom fixer, second 
hand, overseer, and_ superin- 
tendent of the mill, if they are 
to be successful in running their 
jobs. These men serve in super- 
visory capacities, and it is their 
job to see that the machinery in 
their charge produces the greatest 
possible quantity of the best pos- 
sible cloth at the very lowest cost. 
This would be impossible _ to 
achieve if these men did not under- 
stand, not only the fundamental 
principles governing the operation 
f looms, but also the minute de- 





tails of settings and adjustments 
necessary for most efficient opera- 
tion. 

On that basis, it will be profit- 
able to look into the various jobs 
of the weave room personnel, so 
that we may get a complete pic- 
ture of the work done in this de- 
partment and see how it is corre- 
lated to produce cloth. So often 
we do not have a clear under- 
standing or knowledge of a process 
in its entirety, but can only see 
that part with which we are di- 
rectly connected. As an illustra- 
tion of this, the loom fixer is an im- 
portant cog in the process of pro- 
ducing cloth, but his’ efforts 
amount to little unless his work 
and that of the weaver, battery 
hand, pick-out hand, and other 
specialists are coordinated by the 
second hand and overseer. Each 
person must realize that the other 
man has his problems on his job, 
and it is only through a mutual 
understanding of these problems 
and a concerted effort on the part 
of each individual to run his job 
to the best of his ability that either 
an individual or a concern can at- 
tain success. 


Superintendent 


The superintendent of the mill 
is responsible for the correlation 
of work in the various departments 
to produce, at a profit to the mill, 
goods that are acceptable to the 
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buyers or consurners. ‘The super- 
intendent is the central point of the 
organization and is directly con- 
cerned with the quality and quan- 
tity of the production from the 
carding, spinning, slashing, weav- 
ing, and all other departments of 
the mill. 

There are many and various oth- 
er duties vested in the superin- 
tendent, depending to a certain 
extent upon the size of the mill, 
its policies, and its organizational 
set-up. Our interest in his job 
lies mainly in clearly understand- 
ing that our work on our job is 
closely tied in with his work on his 
job and that he cannot successful- 
ly run his job unless we success- 
fully run ours. 


Overseer 


The overseer of weaving is di- 
rectly responsible to the superin- 
tendent of the mill for the produc- 
tion and quality of the cloth made 
by the employees and looms under 
his supervision. The quantity and 
quality of the goods produced are 
major factors determining unit 
cost. In order for his department 
to show a profit on its operation, 
the overseer must have a complete 
knowledge of the work; he must 
have a high degree of skill in lead- 
ing people; he must be interested 
in improving methods; he must 
properly train his work force; and 
lastly, he must understand com- 
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pany policies to be able to ade- 
quately interpret them to the em- 
ployees. The degree to which the 
weave room supervisor successful- 
Jy accomplishes these objectives 
more or less determines how much 
profit the room shows. 


Knowledge of the Work. The 
Overseer must be familiar with all 
phases of work on all the different 
jobs under his supervision. As an 
illustration of this, let us briefly 
give our attention «= -ome of the 
things that might be considered 
the supervisory duties of the over- 
seer in connection with the loom 
fixer’s job. 

The overseer should be capable 
of directing the loom fixer in his 
work on the loom. He should 
know when the different motions 
on the loom are set correctly and 
functioning properly. When the 
loom is making  second-quality 
cloth, the overseer should be able 
to offer suggestions to the loom 
fixer as to what needs to be done 
to overcome these defects, even 
though such action on the part of 
the overseer is rarely necessary. 

He should be capable of laying 
out a systematic method of over- 
hauling the machines in order to 
keep them in a state of good re- 
pair at all times. The overseer 
must have a knowledge of the life 
of the different loom parts and 
other supplies. He must be able 
to determine by test or experience 
when it is wise to make a change 
in the use or kind of supplies. He 
either determines or aids in deter- 
mining the number of looms the 


loom fixer is assigned for fixing 
and maintaining. 

Leadership. Skill in leading has 
been explained as getting people to 
willingly do what you want done 
when you want it done and in the 
manner you want it done. Some 
people apparently seem to be born 
with this elusive quality while oth- 
ers have to acquire it. Some su- 
pervisors never acquire it, and asa 
result, they often experience dif- 
ficulty in running their jobs, for 
people are involved in every re- 
sponsibility of the supervisor. He 
cannot run his job properly unless 
they run their jobs properly. 

A lengthy discussion of the qual- 
ities of a leader has no place here. 
Five simple items will go a long 
way towards achieving the respect 
and cooperation of people: (1) ordi- 
nary, everyday courtesy; (2) being 
positive of facts before taking ac- 
tion; (3) giving credit when due; 
(4) telling people in advance about 
changes affecting them; (5) and 
most important, administering fair, 
firm, and impartial treatment to all 
people alike. 

Improving Job Methods. The 
supervisor who is interested in do- 
ing a good job is always striving 
to make best use of the manpower, 
machines, and material under his 
supervision. The method of doing 
each job should be studied individ- 
ually and should work toward in- 
creased production, improved qual- 
ity, less waste of material, fewer 
accidents, better use of supplies, 
and simplification of the work. 
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Training Workers. A large num- 
ber of the mills today have per- 
sonnel departments. This depart- 
ment functions entirely as a serv- 
ice department. One of its duties 
is to carefully interview all people 
applying for work in an effort to 
determine the individual’s suitabil- 
ity for some one of the jobs open 
or for the specific job for which he 
is applying. Some concerns sup- 
plement the interview by giving 
the job applicant trade or aptitude 
tests to ensure a more accurate 
placement of the applicant on a 
job for which he or she is best 
suited. 

Regardless of the procedure used 
in the personnel department for 
weeding out unsuitable applicants, 
it is still general practice through- 
out the textile industry for the de- 
partmental supervisor to accept or 
reject the applicant sent him by 
the personnel department. Thus, 
in addition to his o*%!e.- duties, the 
overseer must interv:cw prospect- 
ive employees, determine the jobs 
on which they are to be placed, al- 
ways keeping in mind the need for 
a versatile working force, and then 
arrange for the new workers to be 
trained properly. 

Proper training entails more 
than just placing the new employee 
with an experienced operator. The 
job should be studied and broken 
down into its proper sequence of 
operations and arranged in logical 
teaching units. The experienced 
operator selected as an instructor 
should be well versed in methods 











An installation of Draper 

Model XK looms weaving 

spun rayon fabrics (Draper 
Corp. photograph). 
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of teaching awu, apove ail, should 
be interested in instructing, if re- 
sults are to warrant the expense. 

Whenever possible, the learner 
should be taught the simpler parts 
of the operation first, and when 
these have been mastered, pro- 
gressed to the more difficult phases 
of the job. Learner confidence is 
not destroyed when this procedure 
is followed. Close follow-up of the 
learner by both the overseer and 
second hand during the training 
period, and also after the learner 
takes a full job as a regular op- 
erator, is necessary if good results 
are to be achieved. 

A very important phase of train- 
ing often overlooked by the over- 
seer is that of training sub-stand- 
ard workers. Experienced opera- 
tors who are producing below 
standard, or operators making ex- 
cessive waste or bad work, or those 
having a high frequency rate of ac- 
cidents, can often be given addi- 
tional instruction which will help 
them improve their performances. 

It is true that, in some cases, old 
experienced operators may resent 
being given additional instruction, 
particularly if the training is giv- 
en by a fellow employee with few- 
er years of experience on the same 
job. This training can be accom- 
plished without creating this re- 
sentment on the part of the em- 
ployee if the right approach is 
worked out in advance by the sec- 
ond hand or overseer. 

Each person is an individual and 
can be approached as an individ- 
ual. It may be that the second 
hand himself could arrange to give 
the additional training to the ex- 
perienced operator. Being a su- 
pervisor, his instructions certainly 
should not be resented if the 
ground work is well laid in ad- 
vance. 

Company Policies. The overseer 
has the definite responsibility of 
correctly interpreting the policies 
of the company to his employees. 
Regardless of how desirable the 
policies of the company may be, 
they must be thoroughly under- 
stood by the employees to be ef- 
fective. The overseer represents 
the company. He is the link be- 
tween the employees and the man- 
agement. Company policies are no 
stronger than this link. Thus, to 
be able to adequately interpret 





Synthetic insect 
screens are being 
woven on Draper 
looms in a lead- 
ing southern mill, 
as seen here. 


policies, the overseer must first 
completely understand them him- 
self; he must clearly and concisely 
explain them to the employee; and 
of utmost importance, he himself 
must live up to the intent of the 
policies and administer them firm- 
ly and fairly. 


Second Hand 


The second hand in the weave 
room is concerned with seeing that 
the orders and policies of the over- 
seer are fulfilled. His duties vary 
in different mills, but, in general, 
he assists the overseer in carrying 
out his duties and acts in the over- 
seer’s capacity during his absence. 

Among the specific duties of the 
second hand, the following might 
be listed: 

1. Seeing that all the weave 
room personnel are at work on 
their respective jobs at change of 
shifts; 

2. Making the necessary ar- 
rangements for personnel in case 
of sickness of one or more of the 
workers, or in case some worker 
is not on his job for some other 
reason; 

3. Marking up time; 

4. Signing orders for loom and 
other weave-room supplies; 

5. Assembling data for weave- 
room operation reports for the 
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overseer—such as weaver’s loom 


stoppage __ report, 
break-out report, 
and record; 

6. Checking humidity controls 
and making report; 

7. Inspecting bad warps and 
seconds and assisting the overseer 
in showing up bad cloth. 

The second hand usually trans- 
mits orders from the overseer to 
the various workers in the weave 
room. He constantly patrols his 
work area to see that the work is 
being done properly and to be of 
assistance in answering questions 
and providing guidance to the de- 
partment personnel in the solution 
of the many problems which arise. 
This means that the second hand 
is generally in closer contact with 
the worker than is the overseer; 
as a result, he should possess all 
the intangible qualities of leader- 
ship attributed to the overseer. The 
second hand should be scrupulous- 
ly fair in all his dealings with the 
employees, being positive that he 
shows no favoritism between them. 


warp report, 
shuttle report 





(The second article in this series, 
to appear in an early issue, will cover 
the duties of the loom fixer, the prin- 
ciples of weaving, and the different 
motions of the loom, explaining and 
defining each motion. Readers are 
urged to preserve their copies of each 
installment.—The Editor.) 
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TEN YEARS OF COTTON TEXTILES 


GRAVE responsibilities for improvement in civilian supplies of cotton 

| textiles are now devolving upon the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, W. Ray Bell, president of The Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York, stated recently in the organization’s fourteenth 
annual survey on “Ten Years of Cotton Textiles.” 


Mr. Bell cited three causes of pro- 
duction declines from the peak of 
1942. Manpower shortages, chief 
cause of decline, are being remedied 
by recent War Manpower Commission 
action assigning textile jobs a high 
rating and will be helped by the re- 
turn of workers from the battlefronts 
and from cut-back war industries. 
Machinery bottlenecks stand to be 
eased with reconversion of their 
manufacturers from war work. This, 
he stated, leaves inadequate pricing 
as “the chief remaining hindrance to 
a higher rate of operations.” 

“With textile supplies likely to be 
at their tightest in the third quarter 
of this year,” the survey says, “there 
nevertheless is some room for a tem- 
perate hope that the worst may then 
be past. This hope comes from an 
increasing interest in Washington in 
the textile situation and the recent 
announcement of cooperation ex- 
pressed by the various war agencies. 


According to the War Production 
Board, the goal for 1945 is an 18 per 
cent increase in production over last 
year, practically to duplicate the 1942 
record. 

“The War Manpower Commission 
has finally advanced the urgency rat- 
ing of textile workers to a parity with 
those making guns, tanks, and bombs. 
Substantial wage increases are being 
put into effect, with a special prem- 
ium for emplecyment on the third 
shift. OPA has announced its revo- 
cation of certain restrictive programs 
and its intention to remove price im- 
pediments to production activities. 
While this unanimous appraisal of 
textile importance in the war econ- 
omy comes late, it is gratifying that 
the industry can count on a more 
realistic approach to its present and 
future problems.” 

In view of the forward steps taken 
in manpower and machinery situa- 
tions, and given the sound handling 





of priorities to relieve bottlenecks, 
“the chief remaining hindrance to a 
higher rate of operations will le in 
the price field,” Mr. Bell says. “Upon 
the OPA there will then rest the bur- 
den of a grave responsibility to the 
public of this country ... in assuring 
adequate amounts of textiles.” 


The survey, covering the decade 
1935-1945, traces the progress of the 
cotton textile industry from the days 
of NRA and AAA to those of OPA 
and WPB. From unorthodox priming 
of the economic machine, the business 
has gone on to a situation of com- 
plete domination by ‘a baffling mass 
of complicated orders and regula- 
tions” by Washington war agencies. 
Freedoin of action in the industry, 
either as to production, distribution, 
or price, is gone. 

Detailed consideration of the pre- 
war period is given in the survey, 
since it is this era of convalescence 
in the cotton textile industry which 
OPA has used as a profit base in war 
under its net worth formula. This 
formula, in practical effect, ‘“‘con- 
demns large segments of the industry 
to marginal earnings of a highly com- 
petitive period.” 





TEN YEARS 


Data assembled by The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York from Bureau of the Census reports' and information obtained through the courtesy of machinery 
manufacturers. Cloth production for the non-censes or even years prior to 1941 has been estimated to correspond to spindle hour activity during the preceding census years. 
Cloth production for 1941 is WPB estimate of June 29, 1942 which is the basis used for subsequent calculations. 
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EQUIPMENT 
Spindles in place at begin- 
























































ning of year ............- 30,887,512 29,252,344 27,573,770 26,704,476 25,994,676 24,940,204 24,504,490 24,157,306 23,757,844 23,342,922 23,105,942 

Increase or decrease from 

preceding yeat ........... 48,136 1,635,168 1,678,574 869,294 709,800 1,054,472 435,714 347,184 399,462 414,922 236,980 

New installation, additions . on * 

nd wiietanatin .«...550. 214,874 469,316 772,724 178,280 349,416 414,974 449,848 210,456 7,752 82,736 

OPERATION 

een Se ae ate te 25,419,110| 24,774,004 23,731,050 23,585,938 | 23,389,454 23,607,508 23,429,252 23,018,828 

during year ending July 3ist 26,700,946 24,664,428 ; , ’ ’ ’ , ’ ’ , , ’ , ’ ON YOO 4 oes ’ 

Spindles idle during same 

NET cccetraaiaaiamiien 4,186,566 4,587,916 2,154,660 1,930,472 2,263,626 1,354,266 1,115,036 549,798 328,592 324,094 

Average number of active 

spindles based on twelve 

monthly S0p08S ...0...0.. é, 23,417,092 23,380,943 24,079,455 22,039,179 22,317,552 22,410,966 22,955,205 23,051,400 22,744,106 22,332,332 

Intermuttent spindles 

(being the difference between 

a nh ae tt my 3,283,854 1,283,485 1,339,655 2,734,825 1,413,498 1,174,972 434,249 556,108 685,146 686,496 

Percentage relation of aver- 

age active spindles to spin- . 

SRUNAIIED on<énwcscenss 75.81% 79.93% 87.33% 82.53% | 85.85% 89.86% 93.68% 95.42% 95.73% 95.67% 

Spledls Seas oun ....00-. 76,010,027,000 | 91,766,908,000 | 95,409,267,000 | 76,252,297,000 | 92,570;738,000 | 98,279,419,000 |121,968,582,000 | 133,536,052,000 | 125,413,065,000 | 114,842,725,000 

Hours run per average 

active spindle .........+.- - 3,246 3,925 3,962 3,460 4,148 4,385 $,313 5,793 5,514 5,142 
perce es 

MARKET 

Production in square yards. | 7 135 276,000 | 8,614,160,000/| 9,445,914,000| °7,548,977,000| 9,044,979,000| 9,601,899,000 | 11,327,903,000 | 12,402,161,000| 11,647,738,000 | 10,666,018,000 

Exports in square yards... .. 186,565,000 200,501,000} 236,251,000 319,634,000 367,466,000 357,925,000 586,739,000 447,850,000 538,462,000 | * 700,000,000 

Imports in square yards... . 63,674,000 114,195,000 147,320,000 58,282,000 111,817,000 84,344,000 61,148,000 17,643,000 19,764,000 | °® — 20,000,000 

Available for domestic 

CONSUMPTION ......-.00-. 7,012,385,000 | 8,527,854,000 | 9,356,983,000 | 7,287,625,000} 8,789,330,000| 9,328,318,000 | 10,802,312,000| 11,971,954,000 | 11,129,040,000 | 9,986,018,000 

Population at July Ist...... 127,521,000 128,429,000 129,257,000 130,215,000 131,200,000 131,970,000 133,203,000 134,665,000 136,497,000 138,101,000 

Available for per capita con- , 

sumption in square yards. . . 54.99 66.40 72.39 55.97 67.00 70.68 81.10 88.90 81.53 72.31 

- ees 
1 Revised to bnal estimates where possible * Partly Estimated 
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Treated and untreated woolen fabrics, after 
being washed, are compared by Dr. Powers. 


THE UNIQUE qualities of woolen 
and worsted fabrics have 
long been recognized. In fact, 
many of these qualities have never 
been matched or even approached 
by any other natural or synthetic 
fibers. The resilience, the soft- 
ness, and the remarkable aging of 
fine woolens and worsteds have 
not yet been surpassed, but today 
there is a growing need for more 
versatile fibers—for fibers and 
fabrics which can be adapted or 
changed to meet new market de- 
mands and applications. The re- 
cent development of melamine 
resins is not intended to improve 
the outstanding qualities of wool- 
ens and worsteds but rather to 
widen their fields of application. 
The impregnation of woolen fab- 
rics with these resins increases 
their washability, improves their 
stability, and increases their body 
and fullness without detracting 
from the softness and resilience 
already possessed by the fibers. 


Character of Fabric is Changed 
without Altering Fiber Surface 


While other processes have been 
developed to reduce the tendency 
of woolens to felt, the use of the 
melamine resins is unique in its 
ability to change the character of 
the fabric without altering the 
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surface of the fiber. The chlorina- 
tion and alcoholic potash treat- 
ments for descaling wool have long 
been known, but they have been 
rarely used until recently because 
of fiber damage normally encoun- 
tered and because of the serious 
damage which over-processing will 
cause. 

Treatment with the melamine 
resins is of particular interest and 
value, since it reduces felting and 
at the same time builds up the 


Application of 





| Meramine Resins 
to Woolen Fabries 


By Donald H. Powers 


Monsanto Chemical Company 


Resistance to shrinkage and felting in 
washing obtained without affecting the 
softness and resilience of the fibers 


body and fullness of the fiber and 
fabric. It is true that early work 
with the resins frequently gave 
harsher results, but as the resin 
types were improved and the tech- 
niques for their application ad- 
vanced, it became possible to ob- 
tain melamine treated fabrics ful- 
ly as soft as untreated fabrics 
when as much as 10, 15, and even 
20 per cent of resin was incorporat- 
ed into the fiber. 

Let us consider what practical 


After having undergone the Resloom treatment, a woolen fabric 
is shown above coming out of the drier. 
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Per Cent Resloom Deposited 
in Wool Shirting 


0 


TABLE 1—EFFECT OF RESLOOM CONCENTRATION 
ON SHRINKAGE 


Per Cent Shrinkage 
of Wool Shirting After 
3 Shrinkage Wash Tests 


47% 





4% 


39% 





6% 


27% 





8% 


12% 





10% 


9% 





Per Cent Resloom 


Per Cent Resloom 
Deposited in Fabric 


TABLE 2—EFFECT OF RESLOOM CONCENTRATION ON 
WASHABILITY 


Shrinkage After 


Deposited in Wool 1 Washing After 10 Washings 
0 32% 29% 
9% 13% 14% 
17Y 8% 2% 


TABLE 3—EFFECT OF RESLOOM ON TENSILE STRENGTH 


Further Shrinkage 


Change in 
Tensile Strength 











+32% 





+34% 
+3% 














All wool shirting containing 








TABLE 4—EFFECT OF RESLOOM ON DIFFERENT FABRICS 


Shrinkage of Shrinkage after Treatment 
Untreated Fabric with 8% Resloom 
All wool shirting 44% 11% 
All wool flannel 32% 8% 
All wool blanket 46% 12% 


2% wool grease 40% 32% 








results can be obtained by resin 
impregnation of woolens and wor- 
steds: 

1. The tendency of a fabric to 
felt or shrink on washing is re- 
duced directly proportional to the 
amount of resin applied. 

2. The weight of the fabric is 
increased according to the amount 
of resin applied (up to 30 per cent) 
without changing the face of the 
goods or decreasing its porosity. 

3. The tendency of the fabric 
to hold its shape is greatly in- 
creased, and its increased stability 
is shown in less shrinkage on 
sponging, less “pilling’” when wet, 
and less stretching during subse- 
quent processing. 

4. It is possible to develop 
light, soft flannels and blankets 
which will hold their shape in use 
as efficiently as the heavier, dens- 
er, pre-felted blankets and felts 
which ,are not resin stabilized. 

5. It is possible to produce en- 
tirely new constructions, building 
inio the wool fibers.as much as 25 


100 


per cent resin, which improves 
wear, strength, and serviceability 
of the fabrics. 


Method of Application 


The most recent process for 
modifying woolens and worsteds 
with melamine resins consists of 
swelling and saturating the wool 
fibers with a mobile aqueous solu- 
tion of a melamine-formaldehyde 
condensate. This melamine resin 
is in true solution and penetrates 
the fibers as they are swelled. The 
fabric or yarn is then squeezed or 
extracted to remove any surface 
resin to prevent coating effects. On 
drying, the water evaporates, leav- 
ing the melamine resin deposited 
inside the fibers. On heating in 
the carbonizer, this melamine, 
which was water soluble, becomes 
completely water insoluble and re- 
sistant to all dry cleaning solvents. 
In this way, the surface qualities 
of the wool are retained, as well 
as its softness and loftiness, while 
within the fibers is deposited a 


tough, wash-fast, dry-cleaning-fast 
resin which gives the processed 
fabric greater stability, durability, 
and resistance to felting and 
shrinking. 

As in any process involving the 
polymerization of a resin, a wide 
range of results can be obtained, 
depending on the time, tempera- 
ture, pH, concentration, and cata- 
lyst used during the fixing or cur- 
ing of the resin. 

Conditions under which Resloom 
melamine resin is converted to an 
insoluble wash-fast form are: pH, 
5.0 to 6.0; temperature, 260° F. to 
280° F.; time, 15 to 8 minutes; ab- 
sence of grease and oil in wool; 
amount of resin, 1 to 30%; suitable 
catalyst, diammonium phosphate; 
suitable wetting agent, Santomerse. 

The accompanying tables indi- 
cate some of the results which 
have been obtained on various 
woolen fabrics with specially de- 
veloped water-soluble melamine 
resins. 

In Table 1, it will be noticed that 
the amount the fabric shrinks is 
reduced 76% by impregnating it 
with 10% of Resloom. 

In reference to the tests shown 
in Table 2, it should be pointed out 
that, as a result of pulling and 
stretching in the mill, the goods 
have a residual shrinkage or relax- 
ation of 10% to 15%, which comes 
out in the first washing; on sub- 
sequent washings, there is little 
additional shrinkage if the felting 
is prevented by the Resloom treat- 
ment. The washing test is more 
severe than woolen goods should 
normally receive, but it gives com- 
plete shrinkage in a short period 
of time. 

Table 3 indicates that each fab- 
ric seems to have a critical amount 
of resin which it will take up, and 
if higher concentrations are used, 
no gain in tensile strength is noted. 

The shrinkage figures listed in 
Table 4 show a percentage-area 
change. It is realized that the 
shrinkage wash-test is severe, but 
the difference between the Kes- 
loom treated and the untreated 
fabrics maintains the same ratio. 
With milder and more normal 
washing conditions, the untreated 
fabrics will shrink less, and the 
Resloom-treated fabrics will shrink 
little, if any—usually less than two 
to three per cent. 
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Apprenticeship Training 
in the Textile Industry 


By W. Ernest Spain* 


Artiele 2 


THE FIRST article in this series, appearing in the June issue, 

covered the origin of apprentice training in the textile 
industry, listed the six fields which warrant development of 
apprentice standards, and included schedules of work experi- 
ence for several of the classifications. This, the second article, 
deals with developing the standards, the value of uniform 
standards, how they can be used to advantage, and the value 
of supplementing the daily work of the apprentice with the 
needed amount of related and technical instruction.—The Editor. 


FROM ANY common-sense view- 

point, there is little reason 
why, of the 35,000 industrial es- 
tablishments currently operating 
apprenticeship-training programs 
in the nation, the cotton textile in- 
dustry should not represent a large 
part of this number. Certainly 
there is probably as great a need 
for systematic training of skilled 
workers as in any of the other 
principal industries. 

One only has to survey or ana- 
lyze the wide differences in meth- 
ods of training fixers or machin- 
ery-service mechanics from one 
mill to another to establish proof 





*Regional Consultant on Textile Training, 
Apprentice-Training Service, War Manpower 
Commission, Atlanta, Ga. 


that training procedures are point- 
ed in all directions of the compass. 
Even in plants where the greatest 
attention has been given to train- 
ing present-day fixers, those who 
made the survey failed to find a 
single instance where a fixed line 
of travel had been established for 
the work experience of the trainee 
on the job, where by far the great- 
est amount of his skills and ex- 
perience is developed. As men- 
tioned in the previous article, the 
greatest retard to progress in ac- 
quiring high skills and experience 
in the major phases of a trade has 
been, almost uniformly until a few 
years ago, the lack of evaluation 
of the work experiences required 
to develop an all-round. versatile 
mechanic. 
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In order to qualify as a “Card 
Room Mechanic,” the apprentice 
is required to learn the operation 
of the machines as well as how to 
repair them. Shown here is a be- 
ginner learning to put up an end 
on a slubber. 














In prescribing the work experi- 
ences of a potential skilled me- 
chanic, it 1s invariably necessary 
to set forth the amount of time 
which the average apprentice 
should be allowed for practice and 
experience in the prescribed work 
processes. Experience has shown 
that by setting down the average 
time, some apprentices will be 
found who show an immediate 
aptitude for certain processes, and 
similarly, a lack of aptitude for 
others. The processes are so set up 
in acceptable standards that one 
can be advanced more rapidly in 
the processes where he shows 
great aptitude, with the time thus 
gained applied to those experi- 
ences which are most difficult to 
him. Thus a balance is established 
which points to a well-developed, 
versatile mechanic. 


Standards of Apprenticeship 


In brief, standards of appren- 
ticeship are a written outline of 
training procedures, based upon 
the known needs in certain skilled 
occupations, which are developed 
and tailor-made to fit specific 
types of equipment and produc- 
tion procedures in a given trade or 
industrial establishment. 

Invariably a study of the sub- 
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ject plant—or, in the case of a 
city-wide trade program, the local 
establishments—is made to deter- 
mine the facilities available for 
training. If a plant program, the 
work processes are built around 
the actual operational processes 
and the machinery or work-station 
equipment used in the plant. 


Again, there are certain differ- 
ences in conditions, other than 
operational, between one plant or 
trade and another. In one case, the 
plant is operating under a bar- 
gaining agreement with its em- 
ployees. In such a case, it is de- 
Sirable that apprenticeship train- 
ing be conducted under the spon- 
sorship of a joint apprenticeship 
committee. In another plant, there 
is no bargaining agreement. In 
this case, the training can be com- 
parably successful if it is spon- 
sored by top management and su- 
pervisory representatives, usually 
taking the form of an administra- 
tive or advisory panel. Very often, 
within the same industry, one 
plant will have a preponderance 
of equipment designed to produce 
specialties, or an off-the-run prod- 
uct; another, strictly typical equip- 
ment and product. All these things, 
and others, provide the specific de- 
tails of the written program. 


Basically, apprenticeship stand- 
ards contain certain recommenda- 
tions which are made in all cases 
where an attempt is made to sys- 
tematize and bring uniformity into 
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An instructor 

shows how a fill- 

ing twister should 
be doffed. 


apprenticeship training. These rec- 
ommendations are usually set 
forth in sections as follows: fore- 
word; definitions (company, ap- 
prentice, apprenticeship agree- 
ment, sponsoring panel or com- 
mittee, supervision of apprentices, 
parties to the apprenticeship 
agreement, standards of appren- 
ticeship); qualifications of appren- 
tices; apprenticeship term; pro- 
bationary period; work experi- 
ence (on the job); related instruc- 
tion (in the classroom); examina- 
tion of apprentices; hours of 
work; wages; discipline; appren- 
ticeship agreement; registration of 
apprentices; sponsoring or admin- 
istrative panel or committee; su- 
pervision of apprentices; certifi- 
cate of completion of apprentice- 
ship; special provisions; and modi- 
fication of standards of appren- 
ticeship. 

These sections contain simpli- 
fied phraseology designed to serve 
those concerned — the apprentice, 
his employer, the sponsoring 
group, educational authorities, job 
instructors, and supervisors. They 
are essentially as follows: 


Foreword. The foreword of 
standards usually sets forth the 
general objectives very briefly and 
frequently contains specific rea- 
sons why the firm or group desires 
a systematic plan for the training 
of their apprentices. 


Definitions. These are given of 
the most commonly used terms of 


the standards to minimize misin- 
terpretations and make the under- 
standing of the general objectives 
clear to those who will use them. 


Qualifications of Apprentices. 
Since considerable time and effort 
is involved in the training of an 
apprentice, care should be given 
to his suitability for the work, ed- 
ucational background, age, physi- 
cal condition, and aptitudes. 

Apprenticeship Term. The term 
of apprenticeship is usually stated 
in hours or years. Under normal 
operating conditions, a two-year 
apprenticeship would be 4000 
hours; three years, 6000 hours, etc. 
While it is not desirable to retard 


‘the progress of the apprentice, he 


should be allowed sufficient time 
on each of the major processes to 
develop a high degree of skill and 
efficiency. As it is possible for 
some talented apprentice to ac- 
complish efficiency in some of the 
major phases of the work in less 
than the average time set up in 
the standards, by the same token 
it might be necessary to extend the 
time in any activity where diffi- 
culty is encountered. 


Probationary Period. This is in- 
cluded to provide a try-out period 
for the apprentice, during which 
time, if the apprentice decides that 
he does not like the work for one 
reason or another, or the employer 
does not believe that the appren- 
tice has the aptitudes necessary to 
become a skilled craftsman in this 
field, a dissolution of the employ- 
ment can be made without diffi- 
culty. 


Work Experience. As indicated 
by the samples of work processes 
shown in Article I of this series, a 
great deal of attention is given in 
the development of these outlines 
so that, first, they will fit the need 
of the group or firm, and second, 
will provide constructive all- 
round experience for the appren- 
tice. Again, the related course out- 
line to be used in the required 
classroom instruction is construct- 
ed as a parallel to this pattern of 
on-the-job work experience. 


Related Instruction. As shown in 
the foregoing paragraph, this in- 
struction is designed to provide the 
apprentice with technical and re- 
lated instruction in line with his 
work experience so that the great- 
est good can be accomplished to- 
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ward developing a thoroughly ver- 
satile craftsman. It is provided 
that this be given by qualified in- 
structors, through funds provided 
by the vocational department of 
the public schools. This related in- 
struction usually includes trade 
mathematics, physics and other 
related sciences, blueprint sketch- 
ing and reading, safety informa- 
tion, and other necessary class- 
room subjects. 


Examination of Apprentices. 
Provisions are made to examine 
the apprentice periodically, usual- 
ly before advancement from one 
pay period to the next, to ascer- 
tain if the apprentice’s work per- 
formance has been satisfactory, his 
school attendance and participa- 
tion has been according to sched- 
ule, and that he has attained a 
proficiency commensurate with the 
requirements for the subject pe- 
riod. It is also provided that, in 
case an apprentice has fallen be- 
low an acceptable grade in any of 
his work or school attendance, he 
may be held in the then current 
period for a reasonable time until 
his grade and performance are sat- 
isfactory. 


Hours of Work. This is usually 
stated as in conformity with the 
existing employment schedule or 
arrangement. It is suggested that 
overtime for apprentices on school 
nights be held to a minimum. 


Wages. The wage schedule set 
up in the standards is always in 
full conformity with the estab- 
lished rates in the firm or trade. 
It usually begins at the minimum 
starting rate for employees and 
progresses upwardly as the ap- 
prentice gains more proficiency in 
his work, averaging over the ap- 
prenticeship term about 50% of 
the top established rate for the 
mechanics in the trade. 


Discipline. This section sets 
forth some of the violations or 
failures which set up precedents 
for dismissal or penalization of ap- 
prentices. 


Apprenticeship Agreement. This 
agreement is a form of apprentice- 
ship indenture processed between 
the apprentice and his employer. 
It sets forth that the employer will 
provide adequate opportunities for 
the apprentice to become a quali- 
fied craftsman and that the ap- 


prentice will diligently perform 
the prescribed tasks set forth in 
the standards and regularly attend 
and participate in the established 
related instruction classes. The ap- 
prenticeship standards are usually 
made a part of the apprenticeship 
agreement, the same as if express- 
ly written therein. 


Registration of Apprentices. 
When the standards of appren- 
ticeship are approved, they are 
registered with the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship, and each 
apprenticeship agreement which is 
processed is similarly registered 
with the FCA. This registration 
provides for ready and constant 
identification of the apprentice— 
as for instance, while in training— 
records the firm as participating in 
formalized apprenticeship train- 
ing, and providc= “sr both con- 
tinued technical s:..:ce and assist- 
ance toward attaining the general 
objectives of the apprenticeship 
plan. 


Sponsoring or Administrative 
Panel or Committee. Beginning 
with the development of the ap- 
prenticeship standards, a sponsor- 
ing group or committee is usually 
selected, which assists in establish- 
ing the desired pattern of training, 
and after approval, guides, advises, 
and assists in the operation of the 
apprenticeship program. In firms 
where there is no _ bargaining 
agreement, this panel or group is 


made up of the plant superintend- 
ent, training or industrial relations 
director, and the overseer or su- 
pervisors of the department where 
training will be given. In the case 
of a bargaining agreement, this 
group or panel takes the form of a 
joint apprenticeship committee 
made up of an equal number of 
representatives of management 
and the employees. Certain duties 
are set forth in the standards for 
this sponsoring or administrative 
group. 

Supervision of Apprentices. In 
this section, it is stipulated that 
proper supervision be provided for 
the apprentice. This might be a 
person designated as apprentice- 
ship supervisor, or the required 
supervision may be provided by 
the department supervisor, fore- 
man, or the mechanic under whom 
the apprentice is taking his train- 
ing. In the classroom, the appren- 
tice is under the supervision of his 
instructor. 


Certificate of Completion of Ap- 
prenticeship. When an apprentice 
has completed his prescribed train- 
ing, has made satisfactory grades 
in his final examination, and a 
recommendation is made by the 
sponsoring or administrative group 
that he be issued a Certificate of 
Completion of Apprenticeship, the 
Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship will forthwith issue such a 
certificate. This certificate has the 





The Craftsman showing how to do a rush job of repairing 
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same importance in the appren- 
tice’s future life as like certificates 
or diplomas from his school or col- 
lege. 

Special Provisions. Under this 
section any unusual circumstance 
or condition which is desirable can 
be set forth. Some of the things 
usually set forth under this section 
are: credit for previous experience 
in the trade; a provision making 
the apprenticeship standards a part 
of the apprenticeship agreement, 
as if expressly written therein; and 
any other alternative conditions 
not included in the named sec- 
tions of the standards. In some 
cases, it is shown here that the ap- 
prentice will be required to pur- 
chase text and reference books 
which he needs in his classroom 
work. In other cases, certain 
bonuses and incentives are set 
forth, such as making cash bonuses 
or awards or perhaps a kit of tools 
as a reward to the apprentice for 
successfully completing his train- 
ing. 

Modification of Apprenticeship 
Standards. Under this section it is 
set forth that the apprenticeship 
standards may be modified or 
amended at any time by action of 
the administrative or sponsoring 
group so long as such changes do 
not affect apprenticeship agree- 
ments in effect at the time of the 
proposed changes, unless such 
changes are agreed upon in writ- 
ing by the apprentice and his em- 
ployer. 


Conference Method Used 


In formulating the finished 
standards of apprenticeship, the 
provisions which are set forth in 
the foregoing sections or para- 
graphs are not taken from stereo- 
typed patterns. Using conference 
methods, the specific clauses and 
phraseology are tailor-made to fit 
the conditions existing in the plant 
or trade, and the field representa- 
tive of ATS, acting in an advisory 
capacity, assists the panel, group, 
or committee to outline the neces- 
Sary provisions of the standards, 
always bearing in mind that the 
greater the contribution of the 
conferees in the discussions the 
more specific will be the finished 
provisions and the greater will be 
the interest of those involved. 
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Since standardized apprentice- 
ship training has been the prac- 
tice in the traditional skilled trades 
for a number of years, the Appren- 
tice-Training Service has followed 
the careers of numbers of graduate 
apprentices in all the principal 
skilled trades. In a majority of 
cases, the graduate apprentice is 
immediately placed on the payroll 
at the top rate in the trade, in 
cases where there is more than one 
journeyman rate. But more en- 
couraging is the large number of 
graduate apprentices who, almost 
immediately upon graduation, are 
placed on supervisory jobs. If this 
is true in other trades and indus- 
tries, there is no logical reason 
why this should not be true to an 
even greater degree in the cotton 
textile industry. These immediate 
advancements are made for no oth- 
er reason than that the apprentice 
—who has developed versatility, 
job judgment, ability to analyze 
and create innovations in the 
trade, and perform his work in the 
manner of a craftsman—pays great 
dividends to his employer. 


Use of Plan for Upgrading 


The information contained in 
these articles on apprenticeship 
may have given the impression 
that the plan is developed and put 
into operation only to provide sys- 
tematic and uniform training for 
the beginning apprentice, or per- 
haps one who has had no previous 
experience in the activity. This is 
not altogether true. There are oth- 
er advantages to be gained by this 
method of evaluating the skill re- 
quirements. 

The principal one is the manner 
in which the program can be used 
for upgrading those currently en- 
gaged in the activity, on modified 
or in-between jobs, who have nev- 
er had an opportunity to get to the 
top in the trade. Provisions are 
set forth in the standards of ap- 
prenticeship which permit those 
who have had previous or contrib- 
utive experience to enroll in the 
program and receive liberal credit 
against the established apprentice- 
ship term for the experience they 
have had, in so far as such experi- 
ence can be applied to the estab- 
lished work experience schedule. 
Thus, a plant which has a prepon- 
derance of employees in the sub- 


ject departments or classifications 
who are below the desired top- 
level mechanics necessary to main- 
tain full machine efficiency may 
enroll these sub-standard employ- 
ees in the established apprentice- 
ship program and eventually have 
a full crew of expert craftsmen in 
their maintenance and machinery 
service groups. 

It should be pointed out that, al- 
though the Apprentice-Training 
Service has the responsibility of 
assisting industry and the trades 
in establishment of uniform ap- 
prenticeship standards, each pro- 
gram belongs to the firm or group 
which chose to develop it, and it 
is free from any dictatorial or ar- 
bitrary control of any outside 
agency. It is true that, after the 
development of a program, the 
ATS provides any follow-up serv- 
ice or technical assistance which is 
desired by the operators of the 
program, if such is requested or 
obviously needed. 

Probably the most desirable 
technical assistance is the passing 
along to existing programs of new 
techniques and practices inaugu- 
rated by other established and op- 
erative programs in the same field 
or trade. 


Need for Intensive Training 


In this mechanical age, intensive 
training is more than ever neces- 
sary. Tools and equipment are be- 
coming more and more complicat- 
ed and must be built with greater 
and greater precision. Many of 
the textile machines used during 
the war are either out of commis- 
sion or are now obsolete. The in- 
dustry is faced with an enormous 
task of modernizing, rebuilding, 
and renovating its production ma- 
chinery. The training of the men 
who are to play a part in modern- 
izing the machinery and tools of 
production must be modernized 
accordingly. 

The apprenticeship programs 
thus far approved for the textile 
industry show great promise. 





(The “G. I. Bill of Rights” has des- 
ignated apprenticeship training as 
one of the three fields in which vet- 
erans of World War II are eligible to 
receive subsistence allowance while 
in training. The third article in this 
series, to appear in an early issue. 
will deal with veterans in appren- 
ticeship.—The Editor.) 
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Georgia Operating Executives 


Consider Carding Problems 


IN NORMAL TIMES, The Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, 

composed of the superintendents and department heads of the cot- 
ton textile mills of Georgia, hold two general technical meetings each 
year—one in March, covering carding and spinning topics; another in 
September, dealing with questions on slashing and weaving. However, 
in view of wartime restrictions on traveling and the necessity of the 
mill men remaining on their jobs during the emergency, it was decided 
in 1943 to dispense with the general meetings during the emergency and 
to conduct “meetings-by-mail,’”’ whereby questions are submitted to the 
mills and their replies made by mail. An exception to the wartime 
decision on general meetings was in the fall of 1944, when a non- 
technical meeting was held in Atlanta. 


The fourth “meeting-by-mail” was 
conducted this spring, and as usual, 
the questions submitted to the mills 
were on carding and spinning. An- 
swers were received from 26 Geor- 
gia mills and mi& groups, represent- 
ing more than 1,500,000 spindles, to 
the eleven questions on carding prac- 
tices and eleven on spinning. This re- 
port presents selected typical answers 
to the carding questions. The spin- 
ning questions, and a report of the 
replies, will be presented in a sub- 
sequent issue. 

Each mill was assigned a number, 
and that number is used throughout 
the report to identify that particular 
mill’s answer in each case. 


Cleaning Equipment 


Question No. 1 was, “Give your ex- 
perience on improved types of clean- 
ing machinery. Describe your pres- 
ent line of opening-cleaning machin- 
ery, specifying the types of machines 
used. State the sequence in which 
they appear in the line. Give the 
maximum number of pounds per hour 
you believe each can handle efficient- 
ly. What is the effect of each type 
of machine as to cleaning and curl- 
ing? Have you made any recent 
change in your’ opening-cleaning 
line; if so, what was it, and why 
did you change, and what advan- 
tages were gained. Conditions per- 
mitting, what change do you believe 
would improve your present line-up, 
and why? Be sure to give grade and 
staple of cotton used.” 

Mill No. 1: “Our standard opener 
line consists of five No. 7 feeders, 
feeding to an apron which delivers 
into a Shirley condenser feeding a 
No. 12 Buckley beater; then to a sec- 
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ond Shirley condenser feeding the 
second No. 12 Buckley beater (the 
opener line is so arranged that the 
second Buckley beater can be by- 
passed); then into another Shirley 
condenser feeding a_ single-section 
Centrif-Air machine; then to a Shir- 
ley condenser feeding the distributing 
trough over the pickers. We use three 
and four pickers to an opener line. 
The pounds an opener line can handle 





depends a great deal on the grade 
and staple of the cotton and the qual- 
ity of the finished product required; 
a production of 1500 to 1800 pounds 
per hour, at 100 per cent, is not ex- 
cessive. We have made no recent 
changes in our opener line, but if we 
should, it would probably be to sub- 
stitute the Superior type cleaner for 
one of the No. 12 Buckleys.” 

Mill No. 3 reported the following 
opening line: blending feeders feed- 
ing to apron; Superior cleaning; 
Buckley Spirawhirl; cage section; 
Buckley Spirawhirl; cage _ section; 
24-inch down stroke; condenser; in- 
clined Gyrator; Gyrator distributor to 
picker hopper. This mill expresses 
the opinion that a blending feeder 
should not handle over 200 pounds 
per hour, stating that with a higher 
production, the opening and cleaning 
is not so good, and there will be ex- 
cessive apron wear. It likes the Su- 





Shown here is the executive committee of the Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia at a meeting in Thomaston, Ga., April 12. 
FRONT ROW, from the left: W. H. Gibson, Jr., gen. supt., Martha 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga.; J. L. Jennings, supt., Fairfax Mill, Fairfax, 
Ala.; Allen Jones, gen. supt.. Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.; 
G. H. Smith, supt., Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga.; G. E. Glenn, Jr., 
president, Exposition Cotton Mills Co., Atlanta: J. P. Harrison, gen. 
supt., Dundee Mills, Inc., Griffin; F. B. Watson, vice general chair- 
man of the association, Griffin. BACK ROW: R. F. Jessen, research 
engineer, Callaway Institute, Inc., LaGrange; L. R. Brumby, factory 
manager, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon; R. W. Philip, secretary-treasurer of 
the association, Callaway Institute, Inc., LaGrange; E. R. Lehmann, 
supt., Langdale Mill, Langdale, Ala.; S. W. Hempstead, general chair- 
man of the association, general manager, Martha Mills, Thomaston, 
Ga.; H. Bard, gen. supt., Jefferson Mills, Jefferson, Ga. 
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perior cleaner and states that there 
is a little curling in the Gyrator. 
Need for another cage section behind 
the downstroke is expressed, and the 
mill is making arrangements to se- 
cure one. One-inch Middling cotton 
is used. 


Mill No. 4 reports two types of 
cleaners made by the Centrif-Air 
Machine Co., a horizontal cleaner and 
the Superior cleaner. The mill re- 
cently changed from two horizontals 
followed by one Superior and re- 
versed the order, putting the Superior 
first, dividing the product and run- 
ning this divided product through 
one process of the horizontal cleaner. 
This is followed by a porcupine beat- 
er. No material difference in clean- 
ing was reported after the change, 
which was made in the interest of 
saving floor space. The mill reports 
that all these machines must have 
sufficient air draft to avoid curling 
of the stock. Strict Low Middling to 
lower is the usual cotton run. 


Mill No. 7 reported one lattice 
opener feeding into one Centrif-Air 
machine; then through a 12-inch 
trunk to an H & B condenser to the 
picker hopper. Top production is ap- 
proximately 500 pounds per hour; no 
trouble with curling of cotton; no 
changes in opening equipment since 
it was installed. Cotton is Sak 1%- 
inch to 1 7/16-inch staple. 


Mill No. 10 reported two lines. 
“East Side”: H & B blending hoppers; 
Lummus Gyrator; Kitson bale break- 
er; vertical opener; lattice opener 
(Buckley beater). “West Side”: H & B 
blending hoppers; Lummus Gyrator; 
Whitin bale breaker; Whitin upstroke 
cleaners; 915 pounds per hour on each 
side; best cleaning on Whitin bale 
breaker and Whitin upstroke clean- 
ers; no trouble with curling of cot- 
ton; uses l-inch Middling. No 
changes have been made, and none is 
in prospect. 


Mill No. 12: Seven Saco-Lowell 
hopper feeders, one conveyor apron, 
one Gyrator of three inclined sec- 
tions and two horizontal sections. 
Gyrator is followed by two lines of 
equipment: (1) One Lummus machine 
and No. 4 bale breaker combined; 
(2) One lattice opener No. 12 and 
one vertical opener. Two thousand 
pounds per hour can be handled by 
the first arrangement and_ 1,000 
pounds per hour by the second. “The 
Gyrator is an efficient machine for 
blending and cleaning; it does not 
curl the stock. The Lummus mixer is 
a very good blending machine but 
does little cleaning. The No. 12 lattice 
opener is an efficient opener and 
cleaner. It will curl or damage the 
fibers if overloaded or if the beater 
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is not properly set and is running at 
high speed. The vertical opener is a 
very good opener and cleaner. The 
stock can be damaged on this ma- 
chine by overloading, excessive 
speed,or incorrect beater settings.” 
No changes have been made recent- 
ly; belief is expressed that present 
equipment could be improved by re- 
placing hopper feeders with Saco- 
Lowell F-7 cleaning and blending 
feeders; also by installing Centrif- 
Air machinery. 

Mill No. 14: Two units, each con- 
sisting of: Three Saco-Lowell F-5 
feeders; 1 feed table; 1 Centrif-Air 
machine; 1 No. 12 lattice opener; 1 
Murray cleaner. Stock from these 
two units converges into one pipe 
line going to picker room, feeding 10 
one-process pickers. Cotton, l-inch 
and 15/16-inch, mixture of Middling 
and Strict Low Middling Bright; pro- 
duction, 2,000 pounds per hour each 
unit. Need more blending feeders 
(of new type) and lower production 
per unit. 

Mill No. 21: F-7 blending feeders 
onto conveyor apron; vertical open- 
ing; Superior cleaner; horizontal 
cleaner; pipe to condenser in picker 
room; Gyrator; No. 5 feeder into one- 
process picker. “For best results, 
blending feeders should not be over- 
loaded; our maximum production is 
350 pounds per feeder per hour; more 
feeders with less production each 
would give better results. The maxi- 
mum going through one opening- 
cleaning line is 1400 pounds per 
hour.” 


Types of Picker Beaters 


The second question was: “What 
type beaters are you using on your 
pickers? Tell us the different types 
you use, the order in which you use 
them and why, the speed run in each 
case, production per hour, weight 
of lap produced, and grade and staple 
of cotton.” 

Mill No. 2: Two-blade breaker beat- 
er, 1280 rpm; Kirschner finisher beat- 
er, 1250 rpm; 13.50-ounce laps; 300 
pounds per hour; 1 1/16-inch cotton. 

Mill No. 3 reported beaters in this 
order: Buckley at 750 rpm; 2-blade at 
1200 rpm; Kirschner at 1,000 rpm. 
Pickers are producing 14-ounce laps 
at the rate of 400 pounds per hour; 
l-inch Middling cotton. 

Mill No. 5: Two-blade breaker 
beater at 1200 rpm; two-blade inter- 
mediate at 1200 rpm; Kirschner fin- 
isher beater at 900 rpm; producing 
210 pounds per hour, 13.75-ounce lap. 

Mill No. 9 reported 3-beater pick- 
ers, with Buckley in back, Kirschner 
intermediate and finisher. The Buck- 
ley breaker beater is preferred be- 
cause of the heavier work to be done 


and because it removes the heavy 
trash. “We think the Kirschner is 
better for the middle and front po- 
sitions, because it gives a carding ef- 
fect and superior cleaning.” Speeds 
reported are: back, 1050 rpm; middle, 
1050 rpm; front, 1100 rpm. Produc- 
tion is 440 pounds per hour, 16-o0z. 
lap, 1l-inch cotton, Middling and 
Strict Low Middling. 

Mill No. 19: Aldrich cylinder beat- 
er on breaker picker, 940 rpm; 2- 
blade beater on intermediate picker, 
1250 rpm; 3-blade Kirschner on fin- 
isher picker, 1070 rpm; production, 
365 pounds per hour; 18-ounce lap 
from 60% 7/8-inch and 40% 15/16- 
inch cotton. 

Mill No. 23 reported combination 
pickers with beaters in this order: 
small porcupine beater, 16-inch, at 
800 rpm; large porcupine beater, 41- 
inch, 480 rpm; 3-blade beater, 18- 
inch, 940 rpm; Saco-Lowell reserve 
box; 3-blade beater, 16-inch, 890 
rpm. Production is 360 pounds per 
hour on cotton from %-inch to 14- 
inch American and from 1 5/16-inch 
to 1 7/16-inch Egyptian. 


Card Stripping Methods 


Question No. 3 was: ‘Which method 
of card stripping do you prefer— 
vacuum, hand or continuous? Why? 
Describe your stripping method and 
schedule in detail. Is it possible, in 
changing from the brush method to a 
vacuum system, to lengthen the pe- 
riods between grindings? How often 
is it necessary to use the stripping 
brush on cylinders and doffers where 
the vacuum system is used? If you 
use the continuous card stripper, what 
are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages?” 

Mill No. 1 prefers continuous strip- 
pers, due to labor saving, power sav- 
ing, reduction in waste, and improved 
uniformity in the sliver. With con- 
tinuous strippers, the cylinder is 
stripped only when it is ground; doff- 
ers are stripped on 8-hour and 12- 
hour cycles, depending on the grade 
of cotton. A few cards are left with 
the vacuum type system, and on these 
the cylinder and doffer are stripped 
with a roll every 4 to 8 hours, de- 
pending on the cotton. 

Mill No. 4 prefers and has installed 
vacuum stripping; uses a stripping 
brush once a week, but sometimes, 
due to shortage of manpower, a week 
is skipped. One card is reported 
equipped with continuous stripper 
and experience has been that the 
needles have to be watched very 
closely and changed often; there is a 
tendency to dull the card when using 
this device. 

Mill No. 5 uses continuous strip- 
pers because of labor saving and 
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elimination of variation in sliver; 
doffers are stripped every 24 hours; 
cylinders every week with a roller; 
grinding schedule same as when using 
vacuum or brush stripping (‘brush 
used only when grinding). 

Mill No. 11 prefers vacuum strip- 
ping because the dust and strips go 
to a tank, and only one operator is 
necessary for the stripping operation; 
cards are stripped by hand rollers 
twice each 8 hours of operation. (Two 
cards and the cylinder on the 3rd 
card are stripped before getting up 
the end on the first card. By doing 
so, ample time is given for the cyl- 
inder on the first card to fill up be- 
fore getting up the end.) 

Mill No. 25: “We do our stripping 
with hand rolls. We have had experi- 
ence with the vacuum stripper and 
have one continuous stripper . 
which we like very much. We plan 
to so equip all our cards within the 
near future; we get a more even sliver 
and more production . .. We strip 
this card cylinder every 900 hours, 
where hand stripping is done every 
three hours. If the continuous strip- 
per could be driven with a V-belt, we 
think it would be much better; we 
have found the flat belt slipping and 
jumping off, which causes the teeth 
in the comb to be broken.” 


Effect of Card Production 
On Yarn Strength 


Question No. 4: “Will slower card 
production affect yarn breaking 
strength? If so, in what way? State 
your experience, giving results and 
details of any tests you have made.”’ 

Mill No. 4: “Slower card produc- 
tion will affect the breaking strength 
for the better if the stock is dirty and 
full of short fibers, especially if the 
card is set to eliminate all impuri- 
ties and neps and to remove as much 
flat strips and fly as possible. On 
the other hand, if the stock is of 
fair length and fairly even staple, 
with full body and not too trashy, 
the tendency is in the other direc- 
tion.” 

Mill No. 12 reported that slow card- 
ing does not increase the breaking 
strength, although it helps the ap- 
pearance of the yarn. More of the 
fibers are parallel, and there are less 
neps and trash; the stock will draft 
better in succeeding processes. 

Mill No. 18 reported that slower 
card production improves breaking 
strength and running of the work. 


Draft on Cards 


Question No. 5: “Why, in your opin- 
ion, is a draft of approximately 100 on 
cards usually accepted as correct? 
What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of lower and higher drafts? 
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Slubber Roving (.50 hank)— 
Standard Deviation 
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TABLE 1—MILL NO. 14 
Results of Comparative Tests on Card Drafts 

Draft Draft 
of 110 of 120 
91 93 
3.98 3.77 
13.20 18.23 
3.10 3.11 
4.54 4.26 
15.38 18.53 
10.35 14.49 
3.07 4.00 
14.83 14.35 
3.86 4.01 
14.47 17.04 
.b4 58 
2.54 2.64 
11.30 11.49 
.84 73 
1.50 1.14 
5.41 4.68 
2.80 2.24 
1.39 2.12 
5.90 5.01 
13 12 
2.26 2.03 
8.96 10.15 
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Give details of any comparative tests 
you have made.” 

Several mills reported that, while 
they had made no tests on different 
drafts in the cards, the draft of 
around 100 has been accepted from 
habit or because it has been tradi- 
tional. 

Mill No. 8 expressed the belief that 
a draft of about 100 enables the mill 
to run the best possible weight of 
lap. For instance, it is believed that 
a 14-ounce lap is the best from the 
standpoint of quality that can be 
brought through the picker. To 
change the draft on the card from 
about 100 would necessitate going 
up or down in the weight of the 
picker lap in order to maintain the 
desired weight of card sliver. 

Mill No. 14 saw no reason why a 
draft of 100 is necessarily correct. It 
experimented with double laps, which 
gave a card draft of over 200, with 


good results as shown in Table 1. 

Mill No. 24 reported having made 
one test which showed more variation 
in the card and drawing sliver from 
the cards with the higher draft. The 
results of this test are shown in 
Table 2. 


Ball Bearings 


Question No. 6 was: “Give us the 
benefit of any experience (good or 
bad) you have had in the use of: (a) 
ball bearings on licker-in; (b) ball 
bearings on comb boxes; (c) bottle 
oilers on cylinder, doffer, and licker- 
in shafts.” 

Mill No. 4 reported, “We have nev- 
er had ball bearings in our licker-in 
but have had a few on comb boxes. 
They did not stand up very well, and 
bearing in mind the long life of the 
average comb box with freedom from 
trouble, it is our belief that it will 
be difficult to improve the old style 





TABLE 2—MILL NO. 24 
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Draft Draft 

of 128 of 113 
Laps, average weight 40.50 45.10 
Card Sliver, average weight 46.5 47.7 
Slubber Roving, average weight 139.7 143.8 
Interm. Roving, average weight 59.8 62.1 
Yarn, average weight 34.02 33.36 
Average Break 52.9 51.1 
Yarn Counts, average 29.39 29.97 
Break Factor 1555 1531 
Moisture 4.1% 3.8% 
Max. Variation of Card Sliver 14.07% 15.23% 
Max. Variation of Drawing Sliver 18.08% 22.06% 
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boxes that we have had for years. 
These boxes produce an oscillating 
motion, instead of a rotary motion; 
ball bearings are more suitable for 
a rotary motion, whereas plain bear- 
ings are more suitable for the oscil- 
lating type.” 

Mill No. 6 reported the use of bot- 
tle oilers on cylinder bearings with 
good results, using the particular oil 
recommended by the manufacturer. 

Mill No. 14 reported using ball 
bearings on the licker-in for approxi- 
mately 15 years with very satisfactory 
results. 

Mill No. 15: “(a) No experience; 
(b) no experience; (c) the operators 
broke the bottles too often.” 

Mill No. 16 reported experience 
with ball bearings on comb boxes, 
with combs running at 1750 rpm. At 
that speed, the ball bearings would 
not stand up; wear and replacement 
of the bearings cost a great deal more 
than the regular comb box. 

Mill No. 26 reported using ball 
bearings on comb boxes on a previous 
job with satisfactory service in every 
respect; has had experience with bot- 
tle oilers on cylinder bearings and 
licker-in bearings, both working sat- 
isfactorily when first installed. How- 
ever, they later formed carbon in the 
bottle which shut off the supply of 
oil. 


Composition Endless Belts 


Question No. 7: “What is your ex- 
perience with composition endless 
belts for licker-in drive? For comb 
boxes?” 

Mill No. 3 reported that results 
have not been so good with endless 
belts on licker-in and comb boxes. 

Mill No. 5 reported that endless 
belts give less slippage, with the wear 
about the same as leather. 

Mill No. 6 reported rubber V-belts 
as giving good service on comb box 
drive. 

Mill No. 7: “We have had very good 
results with composition endless belts 
for licker-in drive but have not used 
them for comb boxes. We experienced 
some difficulty with belts being too 
tight, causing hot bearings and forc- 
ing through a choke that would nor- 
mally stall the licker-in and slip the 
belt off. After determining the prop- 
er length of these belts, they have 
been found to wear very well and 
perform nicely.” 

Mill No. 8 found that composition 
endless belts wear much more quick- 
ly on the selvage and have to be re- 
placed more often than leather belts. 

Mill No. $9 reported composition 
endless belts for the licker-in drive 
were unsatisfactory because of ex- 
cessive stretch. 

Mill No. 10 has been running some 


4-ply canvas licker-in belts, impreg- 
nated with rubber, for 7 months and 
likes them very much. No experi- 
ence on comb box belts. 


Single-Process Drawing 
With One-Process Roving 


Question No. 8: “Discuss the use of 
single-process drawing with one- 
process fly frame. Give your rec- 
ommendations, stating whether or not 
roving is creeled single in spinning. 
Furnish details of satisfactory lay- 
out. For example, some mills prefer 
two processes of drawing, with one 
process of roving, and single roving 
in spinning creel; or one-process of 
roving, and single roving in spinning 
creel; or one-process drawing, one 
process of roving with double creel 
roving at spinning. Give the benefit 
of your ideas as to the most practical 
arrangement, stating conditions in- 
volved.”’ 

Mill No. 4 reported running one- 
process drawing for many years. In 
attempting to make the work run 
better, they tried two processes on 
some of the work and found to their 
surprise that the sliver was much 
smoother and that they gained fully 
10% in breaking strength on some of 
the yarn. Many additional tests con- 
firmed the gain in breaking strength, 
with the result that the mill adopted 
two-process drawing. “We are now 
about to experiment with what is 
known as the ‘lap-up’ drawing, which 
uses a lap behind instead of cans. 
We anticipate using this type of 
drawing as a breaker and then fol- 
low with regular drawing from the 
cans in order to get additional dou- 
blings, which we have eliminated 
from the opening room through and 
including spinning. It might be well 
to mention that a good portion of our 
roving frames run from split draw- 
ing and single in the spinning creels, 
except where we make 34s warp 
yarn, which is our finest number. 
This is spun double in the creel and 
has two processes of roving.” 

Mill No. 6 reported using single 
process drawing, single process rov- 
ing, and single roving in spinning. 
“Floor space does not permit two- 
process drawing except with high 
roller speeds and heavy slivers. La- 
ter, we may be able to add more 
deliveries and go to _ two-process 
drawing. With single-process rov- 
ing, double roving will probably give 
improved spinning.” 

Mill No. 9 reported single-process 
drawing, one-process roving, and sin- 
gle roving in spinning. In making 
11.20s warp yarn, l-inch Middling 
cotton is used with the following or- 
ganization: carding, 63-grain sliver, 
111 draft; drawing, 66-grain sliver, 


0.87 draft; slubber, .90-hank roving, 
7.12 draft; spinning, 11.20s_ yarn, 
12.44 = draft. Average . breaking 
strength of yarn for 30 days was 185 
pounds, with an average yarn num- 
ber of 11.10s. Ends-down test showed 
38 ends down per 1,000 spindle hours, 


with l-inch front roll speed of 155 | 


rpm, 2%4-inch ring. 
Revolving Top Clearers 


Question No. 9: “What are the ad- 
vantages of revolving top clearers on 
drawing? On fly frames? What type 
do you use?” 

Mill No. 4 reported having both 
stationary and revolving top clearers 
on drawing; all fly frames have sta- 
tionary clearers. The = stationary 
clearers are the conventional type 
usually furnished with the frames. 
“We use what is known as the Ermin 
clearer, where we use the revolving 
type. We feel that we get more 
clearer waste from this type than 
from the stationary clearer and that 
we have less clearer waste accumu- 
lating and dropping into the drawing 
sliver. We are sure that there is less 
clearer waste in our work where this 
type of clearer is used.” 

Mill No. 6 reported using stationary 
clearers on drawing and fly frames. 
“Revolving clearers on fly frames 
often catch the end when it comes 
down.”’ 


Creeling Fly Frame 


Question No. 10: “Which is the 
best way to creel a long-draft fly 
frame: (a) by breaking the ends off 
at the frame creel and doffing frame 
after it has been creeled; or (b) by 
breaking ends off close to back roll, 
laying ends across roll covers, and 
creeling frame on the first layer of 
the bobbin. How do you dispose of 
the piece cans of drawing sliver made 
when creeling long-draft slubbers?” 

Mill No. 3: ““‘We rum our cans as 
low as possible, doff the frame, and 
splice the sliver as short as possible. 
This puts the splice on the first layer 
of the bobbin. Short pieces in cans 
are torn up and sent through the 
waste machine for reprocessing. 
Large pieces are spliced together 
and made into a full can.” 

Mill No. 5: “Stop frame when full, 
then creel drawing, then start frame 
to kink ends for doffing. Turn piece 
cans and run into 2-process roving.” 

Mill No. 6: “We use method ‘a’ in 
creeling. We turn the cans and run 
back through drawing, one can to 
delivery.” 

Mill No. 8: “We creel our long- 
draft fly frame when the frame 
knocks off to doff, splice in new creel, 
and run splices up to the drafting 
rolls and doff the frame. This puts 
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any defective roving on first layer 
of bobbins. We dispose of piece cans 
of drawing sliver by re-running 
through one process of finisher draw- 
ing.” 

Mill No. 23 creels in one line of 
cans at a time on the Super-Draft 
frames, while running. The small piece 
in the old can is lifted out and its 
end spliced with the sliver in the 
new can, whereupon the small piece 
is laid on top of the new can. “At 
one time, when we did break the 
creel ends at doffing time, we spliced 
all the pieces from piece cans to- 
gether into empty cans and re-proc- 
essed them on a finisher drawing 
frame. This method called for ex- 
pert splicing, since imperfect splic- 
ings will break when passing through 
the rollers.” 


High Compression Rollers 
On Cards and Drawing 


Question No. 11: “‘What is your ex- 
perience with high-compression roll- 
ers on cards and drawing?” 

Mill No. 1 reported that high-com- 
pression drawing rolls will probably 
give 20% increased weight in the 
can, depending upon present efficien- 
cy. “Should we have to buy a new 
calender roll, or should we buy new 
drawing, we would’ undoubtedly 


specify high-compression type.”’ 

Mill No. 2 reported having one 
frame of high compression drawing 
rolis, and so far they are very satis- 
factory. They give 4% pounds more 
per can; 54-grain sliver. 


Mill No. 5 reports high-compres- 
sion rollers as not being satisfactory 
on cards; they pull-in fly and waste; 
card sliver is hard to draft on draw- 
ing. The rollers are satisfactory on 
finisher drawing and increase the 
amount in the can by 25%. 


Mill No. 6 reported experience with 
high-compression rollers on cards, 
which gave a longer running time per 
doff. Sliver tester gave same results 
on finisher drawing from both types 
of card sliver. If full can is not 
doffed promptly on schedule, dam- 
age may result to coiler head, due to 
the more compact cotton in the can. 


Mill No. 16 reported trying high- 
compression rollers on cards, and 
while it could get more sliver in the 
cans, the rollers were discontinued, 
due to excessive wear on the gears. 


Mill No. 18 had satisfactory results 
from high-compression rollers on 
cards and drawing. It was possible 
to put considerably more sliver into 
the cans, and it is running satisfac- 
torily in the following processes. 
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Cotton Textile Institute 
Launches New Campaign 


WHAT IS probably the last fash- 
ion stronghold against cotton 
—the mature woman’s market—is 
in process of being bombarded in a 
national campaign to provide a 
volume outlet for cotton fabrics 
when the end of the war releases 
production for civilian use. 

“The woman between 35 and 65 
has been the Forgotten Woman of 
fashion for many years, particu- 
larly by ¢éotton,’’ says Virginia 
Jewel, fashion director of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute and National 
Cotton Council, sponsors of the 
campaign. ‘Most of the fabrics 
manufactured have been in light 
colors and bold prints suitable for 
only the very young; and garment 
designers have done them in 
youthful styles for so long that 
the average woman past thirty 
thinks she can’t wear cottons at 
all. However, more dark colors 


and suitable prints have come into 
the market during the past two 
or three years, and cutters have 
done a splendid job of making 
them into smart, mature styles that 
women can wear to advantage. 

“Inasmuch as these women buy 
52 per cent of all ready-to-wear, 
it is important that the cotton in- 
dustry do everything possible to 
get their share of this business. 
There is a strong potential demand 
for mature cottons, and the de- 
mand will increase steadily as the 
age-average of the country con- 
tinues to increase. The percentage 
of people over 30 years of age rose 
from 37.4 in 1900 to an estimated 
50 for 1945, and will continue to 
grow rapidly.” 

The campaign is being waged 
on all fronts: with mills and con- 
verters to get more cotton fabrics 
of the right type into the market; 
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with cutters and designers to style 
more cottons for the mature fig- 
ure and face; with retailers to 
stock the right garments and to 
feature them properly in their ad- 
vertising, window displays, and 
fashion shows; with pattern com- 
panies to stress mature cottons for 
home sewing; with the press to 
publicize them through newspa- 
pers, Magazines, and radio 
throughout the country. 
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New Book by Lasser on 
Contract Termination 


‘““How to Speed Up Settlement of 
Your Terminated War Contract,” 
by J. K. Lasser, is written from 
the contractor’s point of view and 
fully describes every step in the 
process. The author is well known 
for his annual tax guides which 
have reached a distribution of six 
million. 

The contractor’s problem on ter- 
mination is presented in a chron- 
ological manner. After an intro- 
ductory chapter on the method of 
organizing a business for termina- 
tion, there are explained all the 
steps to be taken before the no- 
tice, after the notice, with inven- 
tory, and in the negotiation and 
settlement. Each phase of the 
termination procedure is clearly 
described, illustrated by filled-in 
forms, helpful check lists, charts, 
and diagrams. 

Priced at $3.50 and comprising 
176 pages, the book may be ob- 
tained from McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York. 
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Sizing Spun Rayen Warps 


The results of a specially-spon- 
sored, confidential research project 
upon the sizing of warp yarns 
made from spun viscose rayon have 
been released by the Textile Re- 
search Institute at the North Caro- 
lina State College School of Tex- 
tiles and the laboratories of the 
Textile Foundation in Washington, 
D. C. The experiments were de- 
signed to study the warp sizing 
problem in terms of existing meth- 
ods and equipment, and the results 
suggest several new methods of 
approach to the subject. 
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Need for Industrial Peace in 


the Textile Industry 


THE GREAT threat to reconver- 
sion and postwar planning is 
labor dislocation and labor unrest, 
caused by the changes necessary 
in transferring a wartime produc- 
tion and urgency into a peacetime 
production and long-range plan. 


The causes and effects of labor 
unrest, of course, are familiar to 
us from the depression. When the 
depression came, it cast its spell 
of disaster and doom over indus- 
try, producing chaos and confusion. 
The industrial and economic world 
struggled and planned to meet the 
needs it indicated. Unemployment, 
confusion, breadlines, and radical 
philosophies stalked everywhere, 
while men _ experimented and 
planned. Industrial.peace was dlis- 
turbed because psychic fears—pro- 
duced by material derangements— 
caused men to dash here and there 
trying to save what they could of 
their material resources. 

Today, the wartime need for 
production and for rapid, far- 
reaching changes has produced an- 
other type of mass psychosis—this 
time based on an abnormal condi- 
tion of labor scarcity instead of un- 
employment. The call to arms, 
plus the call to industry, has given 
to those with short memories a 
pleasant illusion of job security. 

In fact, these war years have 
given to all of us a somewhat col- 
ored outlook on economic condi- 
tions. For war and its products 
are artificial. They are disturbing 
and destructive of progressive 
ideals. They produce unreal hopes 
and aspirations, ideas that will 
have to be re-worked when war 
and its abnormal demands have 
passed. 

Even if there were no postwar 
changes made necessary by inter- 
national demands—even if, when 
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the war is over, this nation could 
re-adapt its plans and purposes to 
its own needs, irrespective of other 
nations—even then the problems 
would be staggering. But when, 
to the abnormality of our own do- 
mestic economy, is added the ne- 
cessity of considering industrial 
problems in terms of international 
economics, the challenge is great 
indeed. 

Delays, disruptions, and some 
unemployment are unavoidable. 
Wages and work and ways of liv- 
ing will be changed for many. The 
present tempo of life is too speedy, 
too drastic, too abnormal to endure. 
What is essential is that both man- 
agement and labor look into the fu- 
ture and try to plan their own busi- 
nesses or employment so as to min- 
imize the difficulties. Both must 
share in the struggle to prevent in- 
dustrial unrest. 

Management must make its plans 
and gear its production to post- 
war needs. It must study its labor 
force so that it can do everything 
reasonable to make the transition 
easy. It must consider the prob- 
lems of the industry as a whole, 
not merely its individual ones. 

And labor must help too. Labor 
will soon move out of a market of 
scarcity into one of abundance. 
With war plants closing, with ship- 
yards discharging men by the thou- 
sands and the army discharging 
thousands more, labor will want to 
move into an industry which prom- 
ises some security and tenure of 
operation. 

The cotton textile industry is 
one of the most dependable indus- 
tries in this nation. It operates 
through war and peace, through 
profitable periods and through ad- 
versity. It furnishes comparative- 
ly good working and living condi- 


tions. It is located in one of the 
healthiest and most progressive re- 
gions of the country, and though 
the wages are not as high as in 
war plants, living conditions are 
the most reasonable and inviting 
of any industrial area. 

This is, therefore, a time for sen- 
sible textile labor to dig in and set- 
tle for security and safety. This 
is a time for industrial peace and 
cooperation. All must work, each 
for the other, so that when the 
strain of reconversion has passed, 
the textile industry with its thou- 
sands of workers can emerge eco- 
nomically sound—ready to take up 
its task of meeting the social and 
economic needs of the nation. 

The next few years for the tex- 
tile industry will be critical. Will 
the workers selfishly make it nec- 
essary for the nation’s spindles to 
be still further reduced? Reduced 
at the very time when other na- 
tions are expanding? 

Let us hope not, for the cotton 
textile industry needs all of the 
assistance it can get. Labor and 
management cannot prosper unless 
there is industrial peace, unless 
there is strong and hearty coopera- 
tion between management and its 
workers. There must be no plans 
to disturb this industry as it strug- 
gles for economic safety—for the 
ability to furnish continued em- 
ployment to the thousands of men 
and women dependent upon it. 

As we have outgrown national 
isolation, we must outgrow indus- 
trial or group isolation. We must 
not allow any of the elements of 
fascism and naziism which we have 
been fighting to enter our modern 
industrial life; they must not be 
allowed to exist in government, 
management, or labor groups. 
They destroy industrial peace. 
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Reeonversion ideas 
Develop in Textiles 


BEFORE the third quarter of the 
year got under way, reconver- 
sion ideas unquestionably were de- 
veloping prominence in the various 
branches cf textiles. Nothwithstand- 
ing unfortunate miscalculations re- 
garding the war in Europe from the 
first half of 1943, which brought re- 
percussions in new stress on war 
production of textiles generally this 
year, the final realization of V-E Day 
had a psychological effect. It was ac- 
cepted as the climax, or a beginning 
point, for the inevitable change. 

That did not mean an immediate 
change from the stress upon govern- 
ment needs; in fact, as stated on May 
31 by J. A. Krug, chairman of WPB, 
the military requirements for cotton 
textiles for the third quarter of 1945 
on a one-front-war basis were at new 
record highs, even above the level for 
the previous two-front war. Require- 
ments for wool textiles and knit goods 
remained high. 

Nevertheless, May and June saw a 
gradually growing discussion of pos- 
sible cutbacks in military purchases, 
with the Army Quartermaster Corps 
reconsidering its entire program of 
textile procurement. Actual cutbacks 
were very limited, and opportunities 
to divert machinery to civilian goods 
remained negligible. The most that 
could be said was that sizable reduc- 
tions in new procurement of some 
textiles might be made before the 
summer was over. 

Reconversion sentiment, according- 
ly, was based largely upon possibili- 
ties the first part of the summer. Yet, 
after all, the end of the summer was 
not long to look forward to when con- 
sidering the likelihood of drastic 
changes in production programs. And 
aside from such highly essential items 
as cotton duck and worsted apparel 
cloths for the still vast Army, the 
time for cutbacks, or at least smaller 
government commitments, might easi- 
ly be shorter on the indications since 
V-E Day. 


War-Created Problems 
Continue to Evolve 


Need of more cut»put in textiles, or 
lack of necessary production because 
of evolving problems. created by the 
war, has been the chief element in a 
critical situation this year. This was 


brought into focus by the end-of-May 
statement of Mr. Krug, not as to 
needs but as to the difficulty of pro- 
curing them. He said: 

“The textile industry—cotton, wool, 
and synthetics—employed in March, 
1945, 1,161,000 people, about 240,000 
less than at the peak. To meet all 
textile production goals, as many as 
150,000 additional workers probably 
would be required; 50,000 are needed 
immediately. The problem is pri- 
marily one of rebuilding third-shift 
operations; about 60 per cent of the 
additional workers are needed to man 
the third shift and the remainder to 
operate equipment now idle on the 
first and second shifts.” 

While such industries as metal- 
working have made a beginning on 
their reconversion to civilian produc- 
tion, textile manufacture has contin- 
ued to face a tightening situation. The 
Army and Navy remain extraordinary 
consumers of textiles, and the loss 
of manpower has reduced production. 
Thus an acute position has arisen in 
civilian production. 

Complicating this situation, the 
War Labor Board has established a 


premium of five cents an hour for 
workers on the third shift, in addi- 
tion to which a general textile wage 
rise has been in the making. These 
are developments calcuiated to at- 
tract workers. At the same time, they 
present new problems for mill man- 
agement under a program of govern- 
ment regulation of prices for goods. 


Government Struggles 
with Inflation 


A recent report out of Washing- 
ton presented accumulating evidence 
that the textile situation has become 
the No. 1 problem of the Truman Ad- 
ministration on the domestic front. 
This is readily acceptable. To make 
a consistent program with higher 
costs and rigid price controls has been 
an effort to adjust irreconcilables. 
Thus the government has again come 
up against the problem of inflation. 

However, the real antidote to un- 
bridled inflation is obviously a sup- 
ply of goods large enough to meet 
consumer demands. This can be 
achieved only through increased pro- 
duction. Mills must pay higher costs, 
and they must have increased prices 
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as an incentive for higher production. 
A controlled and moderate measure 
of inflation appears unavoidable. 


Meantime, the program for low- 
end production to meet essential 
needs of the public continued into 
June to run an ill-fated course. For 
one thing, the government demands 
allowed little leeway for production 
of civilian goods in any quantity. 
More important, the program was 
criticized in all divisions—cotton, 
wool, and synthetics—as conducive 
to widespread deterioration in quali- 
ty at a time when consumer demand 
was for higher-grade goods. 


Final recognition of complaints as 
having validity was tacitly made in 
an announcement on June 8 that eas- 
ing of the pricing restrictions and 
drastic revision of the production 
controls of the joint WPB-OPA low- 
end problem would be forthcoming 
within a few weeks. Incidentally, 
with government procurement evi- 
dently due for sharp curtailment be- 
fore the fourth quarter, and little 
available production for. civilian 
goods in the third quarter, the intri- 
cate low-end program dating from 
February was charged widely as 
wholly unnecessary. 


1/E SITUATION’ 





As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 


June 18, 1945 
Cotten Goods Stalemated 


THE WPB is again talking about 
the serious situation that faces 
this nation in regard to textiles. 


Nothing has been done to relieve 
the situation, however, aside from 
assignment of a higher priority to 
textile workers by the WMC. All 
agree that production should be 
stepped up at least twenty-five per 
cent. The cotton and the machines 
are available. It is also possible to 
put more manpower in the mills, but 
this is the point of conflict. 

Labor is tired and often absent. 
Production is therefore slow and ex- 
pensive. A 48-hour week means extra 
cost for the eight hours of work, and 
a third shift means premium pay 
for the poorest type of workers. 

Wages have been increased, and 
production costs have thus been in- 
creased. OPA is stubbornly striving 
to make the present ceiling prices 
absorb these added costs, but the 
price of cotton stays pegged, due to 
the control of the Bankhead Amend- 
ment. And no relief is expected 
from this source, although many have 
thought that Senator Bankhead had 
in mind an escalator provision. 

The 55-cent minimum wage rate is 
rapidly spreading throughout the in- 
dustry and is likely to be in opera- 
tion in most of the industry soon. It 
has been estimated that full applica- 
tion of this new wage, with all of 
its influence, will increase the in- 
dustry’s pay roll by $100,000,000 an- 
nually. 

No one seems to know what the 
inventories in the military stock piles 
are, how much more is needed, or 
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what could be released for civilian 
use. In the meantime, OPA, WPB, 
and others feel that the manufactur- 
ers are indifferent and negligent be- 
cause they do not accede to the un- 
reasonable and unwarranted requests 
of these government agencies. 

The conflict and the discussion 
have gone on too long. The manu- 
facturers have made out good cases 
on the injustices inflicted upon them. 
The WPB and OPA know the facts. 
The danger of inflation is not at the 
mill level. A study of schedules as 
these goods leave the mill level and 
travel to the customer reveals the 
danger spots. 

The small increases the mill men 
request mean practically nothing to 
the actual cost of commodities, but 
because of the volume of goods pro- 
duced, they mean the difference be- 
tween economic safety and econom- 
ic disaster to the mills. 

The government seems to be wor- 
shiping a theory rather than dealing 
with reality. The OPA, because of 
its arbitrary handling of the meat 
and sugar situations, has lost caste. It 
is now losing more because of its un- 
reasonable position in regard to the 
price of cotton textile commodities. 

No rule or regulation must become 
so sacred or rigid that it rules out 
reason and common sense. So strong- 
ly contested have these issues become 
that now some prejudice may ex- 
ist, but we hope that our government 
has not become so manhandled as to 
permit prejudice to influence its acts. 
This civilian textile supply is a reali- 
ty—an imperative reality, and as 
such it demands immediate atten- 
tion. Subsidies are always unsatis- 
factory and capable of misadminis- 


tration. A fair price for a product 
should include a fair profit. There 
should be no approved bribery for 
the production of goods. 


Textile Shortages 


According to press reports, investi- 
gations into the current textile short- 
age by two separate congressional 
committees will be undertaken. One 
is a committee of Western Congress- 
men in the House of Representatives; 
the other is the Meade Committee of 
the Senate. 


The Meade committee inquiry into 
the shortage will be devoted to the 
folowing major subjects, according 
to this Senator: (1) government agen- 
cy orders and their effect on the pro- 
duction situation; (2) pricing of fab- 
ric in relation to production and the 
stabilization program; (3) the man- 
power shortage and actions taken to 
remedy it. A fourth subject, which 
may be introduced but which is as 
yet uncertain, would be the strikes 
which have been occurring in the 
cotton textile industry, despite the 
apparently critical supply picture. 

Government agency orders to be 
studied by the investigators will con- 
sist of such orders as L-99 and M-317, 
with special reference to the effect 
they have had on keeping production 
at its present low level. “All orders 
affecting textiles, except for the low- 
end programs and garment control 
directives, and subsequent directives 
and changes will be studied,” the 
Senator said. 


Cost Absorption Principle 
Is Called Unsound 


Attacking the cost-absorption prin- 
ciples laid down by OPA for the 
manufacturing and distributing 
trades, Howard E. Blood, president 
of the Norge Division of the Borg- 
Warner Corp., and chairman of the 
Committee on Distribution of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
believes that “Congress cannot safe- 
ly extend the Price Control Act leav- 
ing OPA such wide discretion as to 
what is generally fair and equitable.”’ 

The country needs a clear and un- 
derstandable price policy, he said. 
Also, as fast as war requirements 
permit, it must have the production 
and distribution of large quantities 
of goods to provide employment and 
the only known cure for inflation. 


“Producers and distributors are 
confused and fearful,’ he explained. 
“All that is needed is to tell Con- 
gress to tell OPA clearly and un- 
mistakably that its job is simply to 
prevent price increases for scarce, es- 
sential goods which permit profit 
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margins greater than those prevail- 
ing just before the war.” Such a 
policy, he added, would soon stimu- 
late production and distribution to 
a point where the abundance of goods 


would eliminate further need ‘for 
price control. 
Warning against the “confusion 


and widespread fear of profit-squeez- 
ing,’ Mr. Blood took issue with OPA 
on cost absorption, which OPA has 
described as the “central principle of 
price control.” 

“This talk of cost absorption can 
mean only one thing,” he said; “that 
profits on reconversion goods will be 
squeezed to less than prewar levels.” 


New Reeonversion Plan 


It’s probably an unpleasant topic 
for Cotton Week, so far as some 
Southerners are concerned, but the 
plan for streamlining the South’s cot- 
ton-growing industry moves on. The 
House Agriculture Committee is 
ready to take up the Department of 
Agriculture’s reconversion program, 
and that program will eventually 
touch the lives of all Southerners— 
if and when it matures. 

The plan isn’t simple; it only sounds 
so when Washington experts are 
roughing it out. In brief, it is this: 

1. A five-year system of price 
adjustment payments, with payments 
decreasing annually and making up 
an ever-smaller part of the difference 
between parity prices and world 
prices of cotton. 

2. <A ten-year system of readjust- 
ment payments to help inefficient (or 
“marginal’”’) cotton growers to take 
up other kinds of farming. 

The cost is estimated at $4,600,- 
000,000 over the ten-year period. It 
is designed to restore American cot- 
ton to a competitive price position 
in the world market, to level off 
American production at 13,500,000 
bales—and, incidentally, to speed in- 
dustrialization in the South, to broad- 
en its agricultural economy, and to 
raise the average income of the 
farmer from $865 annually to $2,500. 

The Department of Agriculture ex- 
perts say that if the plan is put into 
effect quickly, the government will 
be completely out of the business cf 
supporting cotton prices. In short, 
subsidies would end, poor cotton 
farmers would be converted to more 
profitable pursuits, and cotton would 
cease to be a drag on the nation’s 
economy. 

Many cotton men, many farmers, 
and many southern state officials 
don’t like the plan. Such long-range 
planning, to them, smacks of social- 
ism. Their own celebration of Cot- 
ton Week is based on the present 
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prosperity of the industry as it stands 
today. They choose not to regard 
the impoverished farm workers at the 
bottom of the heap, nor to look into 
the future. But in Washington, Cot- 
ton Week looks ahead. It should. 


New Social Security Plan 


A new, broad concept of Social 
Security, including health insurance, 
was introduced in Congress recently, 
with a plea that the nation needs it 
as a postwar bulwark. The far- 
reaching measure, increasing costs to 
both employees and employers, was 
proposed by Senator Wagner, Demo- 
crat, New York, and Representative 
Dingell, Democrat, Michigan. 

Explaining the legislation in detail 
in a speech prepared for the Senate, 
Wagner listed these proposals: 
1—Contributions of employers 
ami employees are to be increased 
from one to four per cent each. 

2—Every citizen would be elig- 
ible to health insurance similar to 

the present voluntary. hospital in- 
surance plans now in effect. None 
of the current plans would be af- 
fected; they could continue in busi- 
ness. 

3—The government would em- 
bark on a ten-year plan, with an 
appropriation of $950,000,000, to 
help states build and improve hos- 
pitals and health centers, especial- 
ly in rural areas. An additional 
$5,000,000 wouid be provided to 
help the states make the necessary 
surveys. 

4—-The U. S. Employment Serv- 

ice would be established perm- 
anently. After the war, it would 
take over the War Manpower Com- 
mission and other related services 
within the Social Security Board 
setup. 

5—Social Security coverage 

would be extended to an addition- 
al 15,000,000 persons, including 
farm workers, domestics, those in 
non-profit institutions, the inde- 
pendent farmers, professional per- 
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sons, and small businessmen. 
6—Increases would be provided 


for unemployment compensation 
and old age benefits; the jobless in- 
surance would be nationalized, 


rather than allowed to operate on 
a state by state basis. 
Wagner emphasized that the health 


insurance plan would allow the in- 
dividual to choose his own physician 
and hospital; would permit the physi- 
cian and hospital to pick their own 
patients. “It is not socialized medi- 
cine,” he insisted. 

The medical-care insurance would 
provide for hospital service up to 60 
days a year, with the insured per- 
son’s family included in the benefits. 
For illness or disability, a person 
would get the same payments as if 
unemployed, and these would be re- 
vised. 

Duration of unemployment bene- 
fits would be extended from the 
present maximum of 26 weeks to a 
full year if available funds permit- 
ted. The weekly scale would be from 
$5 to $20 for single persons, with a 
maximum of $30 based on the num- 
ber of dependents. (Most existing 
state laws now have a maximum be- 
tween $15 and $20.) 

Women workers would be allowed 
twelve weeks maternity leave, with 
the same scale of benefits. 

Those in the armed forces would be 
granted a wage credit for $160 a 
month, thus having Social Security 
during their periods of service with- 
out deductions from service pay. 

Changes in the old age assistance 
phase would provide monthly cash 
benefits where the worker is totally 
disabled for six months or more be- 
fore reaching retirement age. The 
minimum monthly sum would be in- 
creased from $10 to $20 for a single 
person, and $30 for a worker with a 
dependent wife aged 60 or over. The 
maximum would be $120 a month. 
The bill also lowers from 65 to 60 the 
retirement age for women and the 
age for receiving widow’s benefits. 


Contract Termination 


For some time, the government 
agencies have been talking about con- 
tract terminations. Several plans 
have been made, and schools have 
been held only to find that some new 
fact or condition has made changes 
necessary. 

Now that V-E Day has passed and 
the rehabilitation of Europe is in the 
offing, with peace programs and 
plans exerting new influences in post- 
war planning, the question of con- 
tract termination becomes vital. 

National legislation regarding social 
security, taxes, the OPA, the influ- 
ence of Reciprocal Trade Treaties, 
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and the other problems of reconver- 
sion all bear down upon the tired 
brain of the manufacturers who do 
not know yet when contract termina- 
tion will come or how. And to this 
is added the uncertainty of the length 
of time the war with Japan will con- 
sume or what its aftermath will de- 
mand. 

Some mills are reported to have 
signed pretermination agreements 
with the military authorities, but 
they are few in number and rep- 
resent but a fraction of the num- 
ber of contracts held by the industry. 
The War Production Board recently 
issued a set of suggested stop-work 
points for cotton goods contract ter- 
minations which are held to be equit- 
able in some sections of the market 
but which the military authorities 
apparently do not view with too 
much favor. Since the Army and 
Navy are the parties to the contracts 
and they have not as yet suggested 
proper stop work points, the situa- 
tion is stymied for the time being. 

Any sudden end to the Pacific war 
would not affect the salability o: 
many constructions now coming off 
the looms, since they could be us2d 
in filling civilian needs. However, 
the major factor is the cotton inven- 
tory position. Most mills today are 
carrying. Jarge stocks of high priced 
staple for use on military orders. 
Should the shock of a sudden end to 
the war catch the markets unpre- 
pared, a sharp drop in cotton prices 
might result. The delays in settling 
contracts under such circumstances, 
in the absence of either a termination 
agreement or a policy of procedure 
decided upon by the military authori- 
ties, could well result in shutdowns 
at certain mills while they awaited 
conclusion of negotiations. 


Textile Workers Get Raise 


An estimated 350,000 to 400,000 
southern workers will receive wage 
increases of at least five cents an hour 
as the result of approval by the 
Fourth Regional War Labor Board of 
voluntary applications for wage ad- 
justment covering 321 southeastern 
textile firms, according to T. Van 
Hecke, chairman of the board. And 
the regional WLB is now processing 
similar requests from 100 additional 
mills. 

All 321 textile applicants requested 
authority to grant a 5-cent across- 
the-board wage increase to all pro- 
duction employees; 75 per cent re- 
quested permission to establish a 55- 
cent minimum wage, and at least 
50 per cent requested authority to pay 
a 5-cent, third-shift differential. <A 
number of mills also requested au- 
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thority to institute a paid vacation 
plan, although the majority indicat- 
ed they already had some vacation 
provision in effect. 

“The volume of voluntary requests 
is the result of the Feb. 20 cotton 
textile decision in which the National 
War Labor Board set an industry- 
wide wage pattern in a dispute case 
involving 23 southern mills and the 
Textile Workers Union,” it was ex- 
plained. 


Labor Bars Adjustments 
to Living Costs 


Just as labor unions stoutly and 
successfully resisted, early in the war 
period, the idea of “gearing” wages 
to the cost of living, they now show 
no inclination to allow for a probable 
postwar lowering of food and cloth- 
ing prices. They can and do argue 
that that bridge cannot be crossed 
until it is reached. Meanwhile, they 
are pretty generally demanding the 
substance of wartime pay for 48 hours 
of work in compensation for 40 hours 
of effort on peacetime goods. Govern- 
ment-managed floors under farm 
products, which tend to maintain 
food prices (along with military and 
relief demands) lend some support to 
their position. But higher unit labor 
costs are Found to raise many sell- 
ing prices and to prevent some re- 
employment. 

Prices and wages are, of course, 
involved in the question of whether 
or in what degree wartime controls 
are to continue. The rapidly grow- 
ing tendency of Congressional com- 
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mittees to criticize and indeed often 
roundly to condemn the performance 
of government agencies is certain 
further to weaken their authority. 
And this authority is already badly 
impaired by such situations as a 
Senate subcommittee has _ publicly 
aired in the “control” of meat. In 
fact, these committee arraignments 
of the agencies at the moment appear 
much more likely to hasten their ter- 
mination than to improve their per- 
formance. 


Exeess Profits Tax 


Excess Profits Tax repeal after the 
War was opposed by Chairman 
Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board 
as likely to give the greatest relief 
to those who need it least. Some 
reductions in business levies will be 
possible and helpful, he told the 
House Small Business Committee 
“but we should not give all the bene- 
fit to the corporations with excess 
profits.” 

To aid small business, he proposed: 
(1) that the excess profits tax be re- 
duced to a maximum 65% from 95% 
and that the present 40% corporation 
levy, with surtax, be lowered to 
around 25%; (2) that profits paid out 
in dividends be exempted from the 
suggested 25% corporation tax; and 
(3) that the excess profits tax ex- 
emption be raised to $25,000 from the 
present $10,000. 


Rated Orders Ruling 


A cotton mill may not refuse a 
high-rated priority served on it for 
fabric, even though the priority is 
served by a competitor who intends 
to sell or finish the fabric in com- 
petition with the weaver. If he does, 
he acts in violation of Priority Regu- 
lation No. 1. 

This is the effect of the denial by 
the Appeals Board of WPB of appeals 
made by Spofford Mills, Wilmington, 
N. C., and Springs Cotton Mills, Lan- 
caster, S. C., from AA-1 priority rat- 
ings served on them by M. Lowen- 
stein & Sons, Inc., New York, and 
Classic Mills, Inc., a subsidiary of 
the Lowenstein firm. The appeals 
had previously been denied by the 
Appeals Branch of the Textile Bureau 
on the same grounds. 

The decision is of great interest in 
the cotton goods industry, since it is 
said that a number of similar cases 
are pending, awaiting the outcome of 
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the Spofford and Springs appeals. 
Machinery Export Policy 


The textile industry is locked in a 
three-way battle with the WPB and 
the cotton trade over the machinery 
export policy. Raw cotton exporters 
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favor early shipment of spinning and 
weaving equipment, but finished- 
goods exporters object. The WPB 
must consider heavy replacement 
needs by domestic mills, as well as 
requirements for relief and rehabili- 
tation abroad. 

This battle is caused by a lack of 
policy in postwar planning and is fur- 
ther accentuated by the fact that 
profits and competitions will be se- 
rious to handle. Some look more 
hopefully than the mill men on these 
inevitable conditions. 

Investors and textile mill liquida- 
tors declare that the prospects are 
most encouraging for textile mills, 
not alone from the standpoint of earn- 
ings on production, but also from the 
possibility of disposing of machinery. 
Heavy demands for textile machinery 
from foreign countries, plus the abili- 
ty of these buyers to pay cash, is re- 
garded as further enhancing the out- 
look on textile mill investments. 

Spindles and looms shipped abroad 
will continue to draw a high price, 
these experts believe. Nor is it en- 
tirely unlikely, they add, that before 
machinery producers are permitted 
to send new equipment abroad they 
will be required to replace obsolete 
machines in American mills. 

From the point of view of dollar 
investment, the assertion is made that 
on many textile mill stocks the cash 
on hand, exclusive of physical assets, 
is higher than the selling price. Also 
that the book value is even consid- 
erably greater. Textile shares have 
been lagging behind other stocks in 
so far as receiving attention of the 
public, dealers state. 


Spread of the Unions 


Many observers believe that the 
union movement is likely to gain 
strong impetus in the months ahead. 
Most of the workers returning from 
war plants have had experience with 
the unions, and many have become 
indoctrinated with the union view- 
point. Many may be expected to agi- 
tate for establishment of unions in 
mills where they secure employ- 
ment. 

Management appears well aware of 
this trend and is not especially con- 
cerned at the present time. The man- 
power shortage and the present heavy 
demand for goods have resulted in 
major shop advantages being in- 
stalled voluntarily in the non-union 
mills in order to retain employees. 
In many instances, unionization 
would simply formalize the situation 
and put future relations on a bar- 
gaining basis rather than the present 
friendly employer-employee relation- 
ship. 

Many mill. men running on the 
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third shift are frank to admit that 
they do not know whether they are 
making any money on this produc- 
tion and are not inquiring into the 
matter too deeply. They are inter- 
ested in getting out goods to allocate 
among their customers so that when 
their present Number One customer, 
the government, quits, they will be 
able to resume relations with their 
old accounts on a friendly basis. 
The turnover of workers on the 
third shift is quite high, and this 
adds to the over-all cost. Also, the 





d 


BUREAU of the Census figures for 

April on cotton spinning showed 
the number of active spindles in New 
England as 4,297,364. This was the 
lowest number for a long term of 
years, marking a continuance of the 
decline of the industry in this section, 
which became a definite trend soon 
after the first World War. 

Of course, during the war the cot- 
ton spindles have been more active 
than they were in the ’30s. Opera- 
tion of two to three shifts has meant 
more consumption of cotton from the 
same number of spindles that pre- 
viously were run on a one-shift basis. 
In other words, the average hours per 
spindle in place have been substan- 
tially greater during the war than 
before. 

Following the war peak in 1942, 
however, the average hours per spin- 
dle in place have shrunk, and 257 for 
March 1945 was the bottom, with two 
exceptions, since September of 1940. 
The exceptions were in January, 
1944, because of a strike, and a vaca- 
tion-period low in the following July. 

Defection of workers to higher-paid 
industries and curtailment because of 
unprofitable levels under adamant 
OPA policies put the industry on its 
renewed declining trend after the 
war had stimulated a temporary re- 
vival tendency. The situation, how- 
ever, emphasizes the evolution in 
which New England textile manufac- 
ture is becoming one of a combina- 
tion of fibers in which the cotton 
element is shrinking. 


Government Makes 
Efforts for More Output 


As noted elsewhere, the govern- 
ment is trying to stimulate produc- 
tion of textiles in general, after al- 
lowing them to decline seriously. The 


type of worker, as one mill operator 
characterized it, is “the old WPA 
worker who never worked and never 
wanted to work.” He is in the mill 
today because that is the only place 
for him to go. 

Many leaders in the industry would 
like to see the third shift dropped 
entirely as soon as the present urgent 
demand for goods is reasonably sat- 
isfied. Some progress in this direc- 
tion may take place, too, it is be- 
lieved, since strong people appar- 
ently support the idea. 


spring wage increases were one move 
in the cotton and rayon mills in an 
effort to help a situation which had 
become intense. It was recognized 
that the incentive principle was es- 
sential to bring about a better man- 
power situation. 

How much the productive program 
in cotton textiles has improved is 
something to be demonstrated. It 
may be significant that cotton con- 
sumption of New England in May was 
the largest since November of 1943. 

Consumption for May was 81,697 
bales, which is still small for the war 
period. This was only the second 
month since April of 1942 (the other 
being January, 1945) to exceed in 
consumption the total of a year 
earlier. The total for 10 months end- 
ing with May 1945 was 759,340 bales, 
against 809,232 in 1943-44, 982,787 in 
1942-43, and 1,091,233 in 1941-42. 


Relieving the Price 
Situation for Mills 


Along with the rising labor costs, 
the prices of goods obviously was in 
need of attention. June 1 brought 
word from Washington that the two 
primary problems holding back tex- 
tile production—manpower and pric- 
ing—were nearing solution, in the 
opinion of high government officials. 

In that week, the chief market de- 
velopment was removal from OPA 
price limitations of 29 “critical” 
combed-grey and finished-goods con- 
structions. This left mills free to ne- 
gotiate with the respective military 
agencies to arrive at mutually sat- 
isfactory prices. The arrangement 
was for the period between April 
16 and July 15. 

At the same time, it was said that 
the labor situation was expected to 
show signs of amelioration within 
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two months. Reports were that some 
workers released from other war in- 
dustries had been applying for work 
at textile mills, with the understand- 
ing that they would start with a 55- 
cent minimum wage basis. It was 
expected that all mills would be pay- 
ing such a basis before the end of 
July. 

Early in June, too, textile mill op- 
erators were advised of the steps 
necessary to have their mills placed 
in Band III of the National Produc- 


tion Urgency List for additional man- 
power. A committee of government 
officials discussed the manpower and 
production problems with labor lead- 
ers, as well as with mill operators, in 
New England and elsewhere. 

Later in June, an official statement 
by Price Administrator Bowles—that 
the cost-absorption principle for mills 
outlined by OPA on March 21 would 
be discontinued—gave promise that a 
serious threat to the earning power 
of the industry would be removed. 


ARE DOING 





Fox RIVER VALLEY KNITTING Com- 
PANY, Appleton, Wis., is converting a 
one-story plant to a two-story mill, 
with plans to house 30 additional 
knitting machines. Facilities will be 
increased approximately 25 per cent. 


Hess-TAyYLor-Kreiss of New York 
City and affiliated mills were high 
bidders recently for the government 
hosiery mills in the South being op- 
erated by Dexdale Hosiery Mills, 
Lansdale, Pa. These mills include 
Cumberland Hosiery Mill, Crossville, 
Tenn.; Bankhead Hosiery Mill, Jas- 
per, Ala.; and Red House Hosiery 
Mill, Eleanor, W. Va. 


Victory MILLs, INc., recently char- 
tered with capital of $200,000, has ac- 
quired the property formerly used for 
exhibit purposes at the Rowan 
County Fairgrounds, Salisbury, N. C. 
Plans are to establish a new cotton 
yarn mill, the initial installation com- 
prising about 5000 spindles and aux- 
iliary facilities. The new company is 
headed by Robert McCanless, George 
M. McCanless, H. N. Fairley, of Salis- 
bury, and Aaron J. Schindel, of New 
York. 


AMBER TEXTILE MILLS, INC., has 
been chartered to take over and op- 
erate Woodstock Spinning Corp., An- 
niston, Ala. The Woodstock property 
was purchased recently by H. S. Mc- 
Intyre, Charlotte, N. C., and associ- 
ates, including Stanley Rygles and 
Bernard West. Mr. McIntyre will 
head the new organization. 


EXCELSIOR MILLS, Union, S. C., are 


planning to open a plant in the for- 
mer Cleghorn Mills, Rutherfordton, 
N. C. Quartermaster supplies will be 
manufactured in wartime; women’s 
dress goods and suitings in peacetime. 
William Cuiley, now assistant at 
Union, will be superintendent. 


Possibly presaging additional sales 
of New England mills, Royal Little, 
president of Textron, Inc., and George 
D. Flynn, Jr., Providence, used ma- 
chinery dealer and appraiser, recent- 
ly surveyed the ANDROSCOGGIN MILLS, 
of Lewiston, Maine, and the York 
Mre. Co., Saco, Maine. The SEC has 
ordered the holding company to di- 
vert itself of these and the other 
three mills in Maine controlled by 
their subsidiary, New England In- 
dustries, Inc. 


AMOSKEAG-LAWRENCE MILLS, ARM- 
ORY WoORSTED MILLS, and AMOSKEAG 
Mitts, of Manchester, N. H., con- 
trolled by Mack Kahn of New York, 
have under construction a miniature 
plant to be used as a testing labora- 
tory where mill conditions will be 
duplicated without interfering with 
productive operations. 


BIGELOW - SANFORD CARPET COM- 
PANY, Amsterdam, N. Y., is investi- 
gating a number of sites in different 
parts of Virginia as the location for 
a proposed new mill. Plans are to 
manufacture punch-loom rugs, using 
by-products from the company mills 
for raw materials. The project is to 
be a postwar development. 


TABLE Rock Fasrics, INc., recently 
organized, plans the operation of a 
mill in Greenville, S. C., for convert- 
ing and finishing cotton, rayon, and 
other fabrics. J. McD. Law is presi- 
dent and treasurer; Robert E. Buck, 
Jr., vice-president; and M. C. Patton, 
secretary. 


B. E. JORDAN, president, Sellers 
Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, N. C., and Wil- 
lis Smith, of Raleigh, have acquired 
control of Royat CoTTron MIL. Co., 
Wake Forest, N. C. Mr. Jordan is as- 
suming active management of the 


company, and no operational changes 
are contemplated. 


HOWARD-ARTHUR MILLS, INC., Fall 
River, Mass., manufacturers of lawns, 
pongee, twills, etc., have been pur- 
chased by Jacob Ziskind, textile ma- 
chinery dealer. Reports are that he 
will continue operations at the plant 
until further notice. 


Bonp HosIery, INc., recently organ- 
ized, has acquired the local mill and 
business of Blenheim Silk Hosiery 
Co., Blackwood, N. J. Plans are to 
continue production without change 
on full-fashioned nylon and rayon 
hosiery. 


BELMONT HOSIERY MILLS, INC., Bel- 
mont, N. C., have asked bids on the 
general contract for a proposed new 
three-story mill, about 80 x 250 feet, 
to be erected as a postwar develop- 
ment. Cost is reported at over $150,- 
000, with equipment. 


Robert Blezard has established a 
commission winding business to serve 
mills in the northern Rhode Island 
area at 27 Foundry St., Central 
Falls, R. I. 


BELKNAP MILLS Corp., Laconia, N. 
H., has plans under way for a two- 
story addition, reported to cost ap- 
proximately $45,000, with equipment. 
N. P. Randlett, Laconia, is architect. 


The new New York office of UNITED 
PriEcE DYE WorkKs is at 132 Madison 
Avenue, where it was formerly lo- 
cated before moving to 1440 Broad- 
way. 


of Textile Interest 





Taber Instrument Corp., North Tonawan- 
da, N. Y., ‘‘Taber Abraser Testing Hand- 
book.’’ Discussion of various tests and the 
principles behind them. Results to be ex- 
pected. Brief mention of fabric holder pro- 
vided with the set for testing textiles. Illus- 
trated. 


Lincoln Electric Co., 12818 Coit Road, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio, ‘‘101 Welding Ideas for 
Low-Cost Maintenance,’’ revised edition. 
Useful tips for the maintenance department. 
Told largely in pictures and captions. 16 
pages. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
‘‘Condensed Motor Catalog.’’ Handy refer- 
ence to GE standard motors. Streamlined 
information on each type of motor—applica- 
tion data, operating characteristics, prices, 
dimensions, ratings, and frame sizes. 15 


pages. 


Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, Ver- 
mont, ‘‘The Art of Generating with a Re- 
ciprocating Tool.’’ Basic treatise on the art 
of producing parts by the movement of a 
point on the cutting tool. Application to 
the production of gears, splines, cams, and 
other shapes. Use of specific examples to 
illustrate basic principles. Detailed draw- 
ings and illustrations, 48 pages. 
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DOES THE GENERAL-PURPOSE OIL YOU NOW USE 
HAVE ACZ THESE FEATURES? 





eoliah moh A clolishemsil-14 Mial-eel-lal-ia-liseltigslel t= 
lubricant you are now using in your ma- 
Sallal-t Pee hmeasl>h Amol -meololiale Ms ME el-1ad-1 aah amelelels 
job of lubricating. But is it eusily washed 
out in the finishing process? If it isn't, then 
you must either change the lubricant to 
suit the fiber being worked or take a 
chance on having high stain losses in the 
finished goods. 

This isn’t necessary when you use Shell 
o> Sci me Oli MSL) Gm aelatisMololoihilolsmecoM hs Milal-1c 
lubricating qualities, it also washes out in 
the finishing process, regardless of fiber 
being worked. 

Shell Textilis Oil 34K is but one of a com- 
plete line of lubricants designed specifically 
for each type of textile machine lubrication. 
salolah Ama-P Gl i-mesilolalihiol aatia- te Malek Ame cel iale Mb: 
worth their while to talk to one of our Shell 
Lubrication Specialists about their textile 
lubrication problems. Why don’t you? 


SHELL OIL COMPANY TEXTILIS OILS 
INCORPORATED ; ee | 
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New Orleans, June 15, 1945 


THE MOVEMENT of cotton prices 

during the past month was ir- 
regularly upward, without any set- 
back of consequence until around the 
middle of June, when traders became 
disturbed by rumors from Washing- 
ton regarding the CCC program or 
the OPA bill and liquidated a consid- 
erable portion of their holdings. 
Prices declined 16 to 55 points during 
the liquidation but recovered one- 
third to one-half of the loss on the 
day when the lowest prices were 
made. 

During the recent advance, July 
contracts gained 32 points, selling up 
to 23.08 in New Orleans. October 
1945 gained 70 points, selling up to 
22.91, while October 1946 climbed 124 
points when it sold up to 22.17. At the 
same time, the average for spots went 
to 22.82. 

The rumor which upset the market 
was that the CCC buying basis this 
season would be well under parity 
values. Authentic reports claim the 
buying basis for Middling 15/16-inch 
in the Memphis territory will be 
22.15, while the parity for the same 
grade is 22.70. The buying starts 
August 1 and will rise five points a 
month thereafter. The selling basis 
is to be 25 points over parity and 
remain at that difference during the 
season. The selling also starts Aug- 
ust Ist, and the basis tor that month 
will be 22.95. The buying basis for 
the 1944 crop was 21.90 for Middling 
15/16-inch in Memphis territory. 
Parity at that time was 22.13 for 
that grade. The buying price rose 
five points a month and is now 22.25. 

Uncertainty over the outcome of 
the OPA legislation is hanging over 
the market because of the conflict 
between some farming interests. The 
Senate voted to extend the OPA for 
one year after June 30, when its life 
expires unless renewed by act of 
Congress. The bill as passed by the 
Senate included the Bankhead-Brown 
Amendment, which requires the Pres- 
ident to use all lawful means to see 
that farmers get parity for their 
crops. This provision is understood 
to mean the continuation of the buy- 
ing program. The Senate added an 


OMMENT 





amendment by Senator Wherry which 
prohibits the OPA from fixing ceil- 
ings on farm products at less than the 
cost of production, including the 
farmers’ labor and a reasonable prof- 
it. The President and some leaders 
of the farm bloc are opposing the 
Wherry amendment, and most Wash- 
ington reports agree that it will be 
eliminated. However, the Republi- 
cans have announced their intention 
to force a reduction in the life of the 
OPA from one year, as voted by the 
Senate, to six months. A bill will 
have to be agreed upon by the two 
Houses before the end of June or 
the powers of the OPA will expire. 
The fundamental causes of present 
highs, according to Marvin Jones, 
head of the WFA, are as follows: 
(1) relatively small supply of free cot- 
ton; (2) the comparatively small vol- 
ume of the better grade in the CCC 
stocks available for sale; (3) the late 
start of this year’s crop and continued 
cool, wet weather over much of the 
belt; (4) the prospects for the con- 
tinued government support pro- 
grams; (5) the strong demand for cot- 
ton textiles both here and abroad; 
and (6) anticipation of increased ex- 


ports. 

The recent sale of CCC stocks to 
the trade brought to light the fact 
that it has very little desirable cot- 
ton which has not been reserved for 
the lend-lease program or for the 
Army. During May, the CCC asked 
for bids on 1,000,000 bales of its 1944 
purchases. It received offers from 
over 1,800 firms for stock in excess 
of 1,000,000 bales. Detailed figures 
on the bids and amounts bid for 
have never been made public. An- 
nounced sales totaled 168,950 bales. 





Most of this went to five firms and 
one rubber company. The general 
understanding is that so much of the 
desirable holdings of the CCC had 
already been allocated or sold that it 
had very little left for the domestic 
trade. This disclosure is one of the 
causes of the recent advance. 

Acreage forecasts range from 18,- 
617,000 to 19,000,000, as compared 
with 20,356,000 planted in 1944. The 
government’s estimate of the land 
planted will be issued July 9. Re- 
cent weather has been mixed, with 
large areas getting favorable weather 
while other sections are in need of 
rain. The outlook for the crop is 
still under normal. Weevil infesta- 
tion is widespread. 
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Boston, June 18, 1945 

WASTE traders have confidence in 

the soundness of their position. 
Output of waste is declining in keep- 
ing with the inability of cotton spin- 
ners to maintain their production at 
the peak necessary to meet fully gov- 
ernment requirements. On the other 
hand, consumption of wastes is slow- 
ly expanding as restrictions are re- 
moved from the several industries 
which make a constant use of cotton 
wastes. As to price, the market is in 
a firm position. Advances are not 
being made, and concessions are 
neither asked nor granted. 

Cotton yarn requirements for the 
third quarter are likely to be larger 
than at any other time during this 
war period. Dealers are in a posi- 
tion of uncertainty regarding govern- 
ment requirements. The trade is 
looking everywhere for supplies of 
coarse yarns, and now the procure- 
ment agencies have made it known 
that some large orders for combed 
yarns are to be placed shortly. From 
the waste standpoint, this indicates 
a continued large output of strips 
and of all the lower grades, with 





something of a comeback in the out- 
put of comber. 
CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS Cotton spinning in the United 
States was reported by the Bureau of 
Ee Uieiten Gieten ia meee Cc June 14 at the lowest level 
ee rn i wee cue oa 830,568 832,812 fensus June it a 
eS eee 769,678 775,617 since the United States entered the 
bt —— g i egg pawns ses dea sm 6 ene eeeare See ier war. From the waste standpoint, this 
win 8, SP sn kteoe 2 6.04.0 s oe ‘ : . . : : " 
In Cotton Growing States, 10 months .............. 7,168,265 7,388,506 is less discouraging than might tin, 
In New England States, May ...............-...-- 81,697 81,113 pear, suggesting as it does a decline 
“i yt gh age ae. Oe CD 3 ~ 00.0 sé c Beewene gry ery in output which might have exerted 
n Cr States, May .....-- cece ceecvcccces , ’ ; ; 
mit All Other States, 10 months... 2.2 2 2s 189,074 216,407 it anges re caries i syd or 
s— . 
ie Ganand mote, oy pnobabissss cbeéém nee ats od Pag England was only 78 per cent of ca- 
n Unite ates ys Perry PERT IC rer ee Pee , ; , : ; 
In Cotton Growing States, May .................. 1,821,561 1,794,791 pacity, ng ayes vem 80 hour wt 
In New England States, May ...............eee0%- 261,382 255,602 Activity in the cotton-growing states 
wn sa Oter MT. . gone s i ékhsdnee een 58,250 60,814 was given at 129 per cent of capaci- 
arehouse Stocks— : : wong 
ne ee chaser eter Shea 10,132,728 9,574,489 ty. ig an A rap it, eh would ‘ch 
in ‘amen Westen, Dori) .. cas vices: skok Vvseeeeee 11,025,514 10,272,200 dicate that the labor problem is muc 
In Cotton Growing States, May ..............+..-. 10,035,326 9,384,796 more serious in New England than in 
In Bow Magtend States, May 2s... ckcccs cecctioudves 76,734 170.720 the South. 

Pe. All er eentee. OE 6s a ah oda eh eK 6 ee 20,663 78,973 A variety of small orders on most 
ve Cotton Spindles— vs ys ; ; - 
in United Denton: Mie ies bios cas Lines aeons. 22,167,678 32,384,086 descriptions is keeping the market in 
me. peited.Btaten, Bias ic sone se Seis. Hata ren tke ad 22,158,674 22,411, ; ition. me of these or- 
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Fn AN Other Binhed.. ee a5 oiceuswakeee eho 6 68k Bhan 535,024 548,200 trader’s inventories. The supply and 
demand situation is said to be in pret- 
ty good balance. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY NEW PRINCIPLE 


FOR CONDITIONING YARN 
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Q"5 anv A'S on CONDITIONING YARN 
WITH A NIAGARA TWIST-SETTER 





. What is the outstanding feature of the 
Niagara Twist-Setter? 


Q 

A. No apron to replace periodically. No 
moving parts except a pump. 

Q. What is the capacity of a Niagara 
Twist-Setter? 

A. Up to 3,000 Ibs. per hour. 

Q. What is the maintenance cost of a 
Niagara Twist-Setter? 

A. Less than $5.00 per machine per year by 
actual records over 4 year period. 


Q. Why does the Niagara Twist-Setter do 
a better job of setting the twist than 
competitive machines? 


A. Because the Niagara gives a more uni- 
form wetting of the bobbins. 


Q. ke feeding devices are availa- 
e 





A. Several designs to suit indi- 
vs vidual mill requirements. 


Q. What priorities, etc. are need- 
ed? 


A. None. 


Q. What delivery can be expected? 
A. From three to six weeks. 








Q. Where can the best yarn condi- 
tioning penetrants for use in any 
make yarn conditioning machine 
be bought? 

A. Seydel-Woolley & Company — 
Write today for particulars. 
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TIMELY L ELEY ITEMS 


With a: Textrie Slant 





George W. Keese hag’ purchased the 
interests of F. C. Todd and B. F. 
Hatch in the Topp-K&ese BELTING & 
Supp.Ly Co., Gastonia, N.C. The firm 
will continue under its present name 
and in the same location. W. T. Hol- 
lis is the company’s representative 
in Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. 


G. P. Vincent, formerly manager 
of the sales development and techni- 
cal service department of MATHIESON 
ALKALI WorKS, has been appointed 
to the newly created position of tech- 
nical director. In addition to his for- 
mer duties, he will direct research 





Mr. Vincent 


Mr. Gage 


and technical development and ad- 
vise on technical matters concerning 
plant operation. In the latter capaci- 
ties, he succeeds R. E. GaGE, who was 
director of research and development 
for Mathieson for 14 years and has 
now been appointed technical ad- 
visor of the company. 


CHARLES G. Price, formerly appli- 
cation engineer with Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, now holds a 
similar position with OpELL MILL 
SuPPLY COMPANY. He had been asso- 
ciated with Westinghouse since grad- 
uation from Texas A & M in 1930. 
His headquarters for Odell will be 
in Greensboro, N. C. 


THE Foxsporo COMPANY, Foxboro, 
Mass., has announced the addition of 
Harry D. WAGNER to its staff of en- 
gineers serving the Cleveland area. 
He has already taken up his new du- 
ties,. with headquarters at the com- 
pany’s * office, 417 - Bulkley Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


FRED MUELLER has been elected 


' vice-president of Corn Propucts RE- 


‘FINING COMPANY. He joined the com- 
pany: in 1902, was made vice-presi- 
deyt,; and director of Corn Products 
Sales Compaiiy in 1934, and general 
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sales manager of Corn Products Re- 
fining Company in 1944. 


Davin M. Gans has been named 
technical director of QUAKER CHEMI- 
CAL PrRopucTS CORPORATION, Consho- 
hocken, Pa. Dr. Gans, who received 
his Ph.D. from the University of Chi- 
cago, was formerly associated with 
Interchemical Corporation as assist- 
ant director of research. His present 
duties .will include supervision of 
Quaker’s research, service, and con- 
trol laboratories, recently enlarged. 


J. McD. McLeop, formerly assistant 
superintendent of Burlington Mills 
Corporation, Ranlo Plant, Ranlo, N. 
C., is now wtih the engineering and 
traveler department of A. B. CARTER, 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C. He will be su- 
pervisor of sales for South Carolina 
and a part of Georgia, with head- 
quarters in Columbia, S. C. 


Dr. EarRL W. GLUESENKAMP and 
Dr. JAMES H. Lum have been ap- 
pointed assistant directors of research 


-at MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY’S 


central research laboratories, Dayton, 


Ohio. Dr. Gluesenkamp, formerly 
group leader in. charge of synthetic 
detergent investigations, has been 


placed in charge of all organic chem- 
istry research groups. The responsi- 
bilities of Dr. Lum, director of two 
war research projects, have been ex- 
tended to include all inorganic chem- 
istry research, physical chemistry re- 
search, and physics research. 


By a special arrangement between 
Cook & McSpadden and Reeves Pul- 
ley Company, the agency for the 





Mr. Snyder 


Reeves variable speed transmission, 
vari-speed motor pulley, and moto- 
drive in the Charlotte territory has 
been transferred to the M. R. SNYDER 
ComMPANny, 1715 Liberty Life Build- 
ing, Charlotte 2, N. C. Mr. Snyder 


will direct sales and servicing of 
Reeves drives and will also cooper- 
ate with Cook & McSpadden in ful- 
filling any requirements they may 
have for the drives in connection with 
their sales of finishing machinery. 
Mr. Snyder has been in the New 
York office of Reeves Pulley Com- 
pany for eight years and in the 
Cleveland office for five years. 


S. W. QUISENBERRY, formerly 
southeastern manager of paint main- 
tenance sales for the Du Pont Com- 
PANY, with offices in Atlanta, Ga., has 





Mr. Quisenberry 


been transferred to Wilmington, Del., 
to supervise the planning and promo- 
tion of maintenance and upkeep sales 
nationally. He was succeeded in At- 
lanta by W. B. Tatum, formerly dis- 
trict manager of trade sales for 
DuPont in Dallas, Texas. Mr. Quisen- 
berry has been associated with the 
textile and maintenance field for 16 
years and is therefore well known 
throughout the industry. 


AMERICAN MonoRaILt COMPANY has 
announced the appointment of 
DwIcHTt ELLGEY, of Birmingham, as 
its Alabama representative. He will 
work out of the branch office in At- 
lanta, Ga. 


RoBERT R. HirscH has been named 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
the BUNTING Brass & BRONZE COM- 
PANY, Toledo, Ohio. A recognized au- 
thority on bearings and bearing ap- 
plications, Mr. Hirsch joined the 
Bunting organization in January 1944 
as sales director. 


THE REVOLVATOR COMPANY, New 
York, has announced the appointment 
of GILBERT ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
208 Balter Bldg., New Orleans, 12, 
La., as its representative in that ter- 
ritory. The territory covered includes 
all of Louisiana as well as parts of 
Alabama and Mississippi. 


The engineering offices of JOHN A. 
McPHERSON COMPANY have been 
moved from the Peoples National 
Bank Building to a new location at 
408 South Main Street, Greenville, 
S. C., where more extensive quarters 
are available. 
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JENKIN 


PULSE OF THE SPINNING ROOM 


Quiet ... steady ... no fluctuation 
due to cylinder vibration . . . is the 
proven production record being set 
by Jenkins’ Dynamically Balanced 
Spinning and Twister Frame Cylin- 
ders in leading mills from Maine to 


Texas. 
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Without strain or friction, these di- 
mensionally balanced cylinders give 
you the vibrationless performance so 
vital to speed, quality of production 
and economy .. . enabling you to 
get the most out of your frames, day- 


in and day-out. 


METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Tennessee Eastman Announces 
New Yellow Dye in LF Series 


Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 
Kingsport, Tenn., has announced a 
new yellow in its LF series of dye- 
stuffs with exceptional fastness to 
sunlight. 

The new dye, Eastman Fast Yellow 
4RLF, produces bright golden shades 
of yellow on cellulose acetate rayon. 
In pastel shades, 25- to 40-hour light 
fastness is obtained, and of the fast- 
to-light acetate yellows, this dye is 
said to be one of the fastest with re- 
spect to washing. High resistance of 
dyed pieces to sublimation and per- 
spiration is also claimed. 

Eastman Fast Yellow 4RLF dyes 
over temperatures ranging from 160° 
F. to 190° F. It leaves cotton and vis- 
cose white and is suitable for cross 
dyeing. It is highly recommended by 
the manufacturer for the dyeing of 
drapery and other fabrics which re- 
quire extreme fastness to light and 
gas fading. 

* 


“Lo-Volt Test Glo” 


A new circuit tester called the “‘Lo- 
Volt Test Glo,” intended for testing 
circuits from 5 to 50 volts, has been 
announced by Ideal Commutator 
Dresser Company, 1094 Park Avenue, 
Sycamore, Ill. It is designed to sim- 
plify the testing of open circuits or 
burned-out fuses and to indicate the 
relative value of line voltage. 

The incandescent “glow” lamp is 
protected by a transparent plastic 
housing. Over-all length is only sev- 
en inches, so that it can be readily 
carried in the pocket. 

~ 


Improvements Announced in 
Lewis Boxes and Trucks 


G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis., 
announces two new improvements in 
their line of stacking boxes, skid 
boxes, shipping boxes and box trucks. 

1. The top cleats are shaped so 
that the ends of the wooden slats 
(forming the sides of the container) 
are covered to prevent snagging, 
breaking, splitting, or slivering of the 
formerly exposed edges. 

2. All other cleats of the frame- 
work of the container, which former- 
ly had sharp right angles along the 
edges, are now formed to provide a 
smooth, rounded edge, preventing the 
formation of slivers, and also present- 
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ing a more finished appearance. 
These improvements are accom- 
plished by the Lewis precision meth- 
od of manufacturing. The cleats and 
top rails are formed by Lewis-de- 
signed machines instead of being 
merely sawed as in common practice. 


* 


Reliance Electric Develops 
New Speed Indicator 


Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Company, Cleveland, reports devel- 
opment of an electric speed indicator 
which permits the determination and 
setting of operating speeds in a field 
of applications where it was hereto- 
fore not economically feasible. It is 
reported to give accurate readings of 
speeds from 100 rpm to 5,000 rpm. 

The indicator consists of two units. 
The pick-up unit, a miniature six- 
pole alternator with a permanent 
magnet rotor, is mounted on the shaft 
whose speed is to be measured. The 
indicator, a permanent magnet, mov- 
ing-coil type, meters the pick-up out- 
put on a 334” scale which covers 95° 
of arc. 

The resistance of the indicator has 


been made sufficiently high that the 
size or length of the leads connecting 
the units will have no effect on ac- 
curacy, and the indicator may be lo- 
cated at any distance from the pick- 
up unit. Reports are that the indica- 
tor is not affected by other magnetic 
material and that there is no loss of 
accuracy due to length of service. 
es 


New “Lubrikart” of 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Designed to provide a complete, 
compact, portable lubrication depart- 
ment for industrial plants, with 
unique ability to transport and dis- 
pense a variety of grades or types 
of lubricants, a new Lubrikart has 
just been announced by the Alemite 
division of the Stewart-Warner Cor~- 
poration. 

The new unit, mounted on five-inch 
ball-bearing casters, is only 21 inches 
wide. It is 31 inches long and 37% 
inches high. Pushed like a peram- 
bulator, it is intended for one-man 
operation and is able to travel be- 
tween rows of machines or elsewhere 
in a plant where space is limited. 

The new Lubrikart comes in two 
models. 

The basic model carries two seven- 
gallon tanks, equipped with low pres- 
sure pumps with five-and-a-half-foot 
hose and non-drip nozzles for filling 
oil reservoirs on machines or hydrau- 
lic systems and for filling gear hous- 
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CONVEYERS 

















Chain Conveyers are frequently the answer in cases where 
power operated units are needed to elevate materials from 
lower to upper floors. The chain pallet conveyer, which is 
illustrated, is one of the most prominent types. When steep 
inclines are necessary, as in this particular case, the pallets 
are fitted with cleats to add to the efficiency of the conveyer. 
There are many types of Mathews Chain Conveyers which 
have been designed to simplify the handling of materials 
between floors. There is a Mathews Engineer operating in 
your vicinity. Ask him about Mathews Chain Conveyers, 
and about the other types of Mathews Conveyers which 
are engineered to serve production. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
Bee Ate se ee a |, Be ge Ge ae ee ee 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. . PORT HOPE, ONT. 
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ings; une seven-gallon tank with high 
pressure pump for loading handguns; 
two 134-gallon tanks with oil trans- 
fer pumps for filling oil cans; six 
spout-type oil cans, and, four lever- 
type handguns. There is also space 
for waste, replacement fittings, small 
tools or other material. 

The second model has, in addition 
to the foregoing equipment, a high- 
pressure, hand-operated grease pump 
which holds 30 pounds of lubricant 
and has a 5%%-foot lubricant hose 
fitted with a hydraulic coupler. This 
pump develops up to 7,000 pounds of 
pressure per square inch and can be 
lifted clear of the Lubrikart and car- 
ried to point of use, if desired. All 
pumps, loaders, and transfers are 
manually operated. 

Outstanding advantages of the Lu- 
brikarts, according to Alemite engi- 
neers, are their ability to transport 
many types of lubricants and a varie- 
ty of equipment for application; high 
degree of maneuverability; time sav- 
ings due to less frequent return to 
the oil storage room by the lubrica- 
tion attendant; and greater assurance 
that lubrication will not be neglected 
by the lubrication attendant because 
of lack of proper lubricant or equip- 


ment at point of use. 
cf 


Graton & Knight's New 


Liquid Belt Dressing 
The research laboratories of Graton 


and Knight, 327 Franklin St., Wor- 


cester 4, Mass., have developed a new 


= formula liquid belt dressing. Although 
- this will be merchandised under the 
- familiar “Grako” trade name, it is 

described as a distinctly new and su- 


perior liquid dressing because of its 
unusual ability to restore power 
transmission capacity to transmission 
belts. Repeated tests with the new 
Grako are said to show an improve- 
ment of 15% to 20% increase in trans- 
mission rating, with a greater per- 
centage rise for belts which are pull- 
ing under their rating. It is also 


: said to produce an_ instantaneous 


power rise. 
& 


Assembled Power Unit 
for Motorizing Conveyors 


Island Equipment Corp., 101 Park 


- Ave., New York City, has announced 
: development of “Power Pac,” a self- 


contained, assembled power unit for 
motorizing conveying equipment. It 
is built solidly in an iron frame, ready 
for bolting to the chasis of any piece 
of conveying equipment which needs 
to be mechanically operated for car- 
rying up-grade. The unit consists of 
motor, driving rolls, switch speed- 
reducers (where wanted), controls, 
gears, and other necessary mechan- 
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A prominent printer, faced with the problem of print- 
ing this pattern on delustered viscose rayon taffeta, 
felt that any conventional method would fail to repro- 
duce the clear red and rich, bloomy black in the exact 
fit required. He decided, rather, that the best way to 
obtain this color combination was to use an Aridye 
pigment red in conjunction with Aniline Black. 

For the red, he used Aridye Red FDB, cut 1:3 with 
regular Aridye Clear. He printed the black with 
Aniline Black, using a starch and gum thickener. After 
printing, the fabric was dried, acid aged, and washed, 

Result: Thousands of yards of this striking color 
combination were printed with a smooth, clean appear- 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


¥ . To obtain this color combination in exact fit, 
one printer used Aridye” red and aniline black 





ance and complete lack of feathering. In addition, 
the printed fabric had a soft, full hand and excellent 
fastness to washing, dry-cleaning, and perspiration. 

This pattern is typical of many that can be printed 
with Aridye colors, although difficult to produce by 
conventional methods. For day-in-and-day-out dyeing 
and printing jobs, too, Aridye colors offer you definite 
advantages. 

An Aridye technical service man will be glad to 
discuss where and how you can benefit from the use 
of Aridye pigment colors, and advise which are avail- 
able today. Write to Aridye Corporation—pioneers in 
pigment colors for textiles—Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 





CHECK THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 
Sharpness of Mark «+ Exceptional Fastness to Sunlight 
Uniformity of Shade « Fastness to Washing ° Bright Colors 


Economy ° Ease of Application * No Impairment of Hand 





ARIDYECORPORATION- ASUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICALCORPORATION: FAIRLAWN, N. J.-ROCK HILL, S.C. - PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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isms to enable the user to make 
proper connections to his equipment. 
It is simply plugged into an electric 
socket. The unit measures 15 x 24 x 
17 inches and weighs 167 pounds, 
crated for shipment. 
* 

Westinghouse Announces 

ACP Electrodes 

For speedy and economical welding 
in all positions and with a-c and d-c 
reverse polarity, a new ACP elec- 
trode has been announced by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P. O. Box 863, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. It 
is available in seven diameters, from 
5/16-inch to 3/32-inch. 

The new heavily coated electrode, 
recommended for high-quality welds 
on work which is not easily posi- 
tioned, forms a light, porous slag 
which can be removed from each pass 
by light brushing. Because of high 
tensile strength and ductility of welds 
made with ACP, this rod is especially 
suited for heavy plate fabrication, 
shipyard, pressure piping, pressure 
vessels, and general structural steel 
work. 

Easy to handle on vertical and 
overhead work, ACP produces excel- 
lent results in making horizontal fil- 
let welds and lap joints on all low 
and medium carbon steels, as well as 
low alloy and cast steels. It meets 
Navy specifications as well as vari- 
ous association code requirements. 

* 
General Electric Announces 
New Reversing Starter 

A new a-c magnetic reversing 
starter, featuring a semi-interference- 
type mechanical interlock, has been 
announced by the Industrial Control 
Division of the General Electric 
Company. Available in sizes 0 and 1, 
the new starter is designed for full 
voltage starting of squirrel-cage in- 
duction motors, although it can easily 
be used for reversing service when 
combined with a reduced voltage 
starter. 

Easy to adjust, the new semi-inter- 
ference-type mechanical interlock 
prevents the closing of one contac- 
tor while an arc is maintained on 
the other, thus averting a short cir- 
cuit through the arc and the resultant 
burned contacts and blown fuses. In 
addition, the interlock arm of the 
closing contactor assists the interlock 
arm of the opening contactor in 
reaching its fully opened position. 
These interlock arms are case-hard- 
ened, and their underside faces are 
buffed and polished for long life. 

The starter is housed in a sturdy 
metal enclosure 9% x 13% x 4 in 
size, equipped with a hook-on cover 
and finished with smoothly rounded 
corners. 
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Clube 





... but 
you don’t have to mix 
your own emulsions! 


There’s no shortage in the help that ARCC can 
give you in determining and compounding the 
exact emulsions required for specific problems! 
Perhaps the answer lies in a new resin, or in the 








scientific polymerization of known monomers. 


Tailor-made cigarettes may be scarce — but here 
at ARCC you can always get the tailor-made 
resin compounds you need for 





Filling Gasproofing 
Adhesion Fireproofing 
Weightening Waterproofing 
Rubberizing Greaseproofing 
Delustering Wrinkleproofing 


Permanent Sizing 
Moth and Mildewproofing 
Combining and Laminating 
improved Tear Resistance 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR ASSISTANCE FROM YOUR NEAREST ARCC | 
LABORATORY WILL BE MADE PROMPTLY UPON RECEIPT OF 
YOUR REQUEST. NO OBLIGATIONS, OF COURSE. 
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HOME OFFICES AND LABORATORIES: PEABODY, MASS. 


NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. MONROVIA, CALIF. 
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A Reliable Atomizer 


Leaky atomizers are not reliable. They 
fritter away your expensive com- 
pressed air—on the sly. They leak in 
places not easily found; places you 
are not looking for. 


Parks Turbomatic Atomizer 


“leaks’’ in one place; where vapor 
is made and pushed out. Air pumped 
in comes out where it is supposed to. 
The TURBOMATIC (the atomizer 
with the diaphragm) is efficien!... . 
Stays so. 


No piping changes. The — 
self-cleaning Turbomatic > 
interchangeable with earlier 
and other models. 
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Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., 
have announced several changes 
among the company officials. E. S. 
DUNN, vice-president, will move his 
headquarters to the general office, 
where he will perform general execu- 
tive duties. Joun W. SoLomon, vice- 
president, formerly in charge of fab- 
ric sales, will now direct all sales. He 
will be assisted by W. R. AUSTIN, in 
charge of yarn sales, and DANIEL 
Boone, in charge of cloth sales. W. 
A. Turner, formerly superintendent 
of the Bevelle Mill, Alexander City, 
will become general superintendent 
of the company. J. V. NELSON, now 
assistant superintendent at Alexander 
City, will become _ superintendent. 
FRANK ASBURY, assistant general su- 
perintendent, has resigned. HOMER 
ROBERTS, superintendent of the Eva 
Jane Mills, will have supervision of 
all the mills at Sylacauga. Chris 
Canady will continue as superintend- 
ent of Catherine and Central Mills, 
and Dwight Epperson will continue 
as superintendent of Sallie B. No. 1 
and No. 2. The appointment of the 
new superintendent of Eva Jane 
Mills will be announced later by com- 
pany officials. 


Several new key men _ recently 
joined the three Manchester, N. H., 
mills controlled by Mack Kahn of 
New York, The Amoskeag-Lawrence 
Mills, Armory Worsted Mills, and 
Amoskeag Mills. Louris A. PAtTrI- 
QUIN, for the past 23 years office 
manager of the York Mfg. Co., Saco, 
Maine, will organize and head the 
production and cost control division. 
ROLAND O. GAGNON, for the past eight 
years with U. S. Testing Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J., is in charge of the physi- 
cal and chemical research labora- 
tories. J. NELSON Brown, formerly 
with the American Thread Co., Fall 
River, Mass., is now in charge of time 
study; and. FRANK ROBINSON, former- 
ly with the Dale Worsted Mills, 
Woonsocket, R. I., is overseer of the 
worsted drawing department. 


J. F. Pitexico, formerly agent and 
superintendent of The American 
Thread Company, Tallapoosa, Ga., is 
now assistant superintendent of Ex- 
position Cotton Mills, Atlanta. He 
succeeds GEORGE ARCHER, resigned. 
HarrRY L. GOLDER, formerly of the 
Mays Landing Water Power Com- 
pany, Mays Landing, N. J., is head of 
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the standards department, succeed- 


ing WARREN W. DANNER. Mr. Danner 
is now overseer of spinning, succeed- 
ing T. P. JAMES, who resigned re- 
cently. 


The operating organization at 
Southern Cotton Company, Meridian, 
Miss., now includes: C. D. KENT, 
manager; I. L. HOLLINGSWORTH, day 
superintendent; E. J. CHAPPELL, night 
superintendent; JacK McCrary, day 
carder, W. R. PALMER, night carder; 
O. L. THOMPSON, day spinning; C. J. 
ROBERTS, night spinning; J. B. GarR- 
NETT, day weaver; and J. B. DESKIN, 
night weaver. 


T. R. Petty, formerly a fixer, O. E. 
Kearns and Co., Inc., High Point, N. 
C., is now a fixer at Highland Ho- 
siery Co., Hickory, N. C. Other new 
fixers include: WILLIAM MARTIN, for- 
merly a fixer, Hickory Knitting Mills, 
and Jack Opom, formerly a fixer, 
Whisnant Hosiery Mills, both of 
Hickory. 


At the recent annual meeting otf 
the board of directors of Boaz Mills, 
Inc., Boaz, Ala., the following officers 
were elected: HuGH M. CoMer, chair- 
man of the board and _ treasurer; 
CLAUDE M. ELRop, president; DONALD 
COMER, vice-president; and M. LEON 
Brock, secretary. 


J. R. McINvaiILy, formerly general 
manager, Larkwood Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C., is now secre- 
tary-treasurer and general manager, 
Gastonia Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Mill, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. He succeeds 
ROBERT JACKSON, resigned. 


B. G. MULLINAX, formerly overseer 
weaving, Raycord, Inc., Spartanburg, 
S. C., is now overseer weaving, 
Springs Cotton Mills (Eureka Plant) 
Chester, S. C. He succeeds T. L. Maw, 
who is now overseer weaving, Cut- 
ter Mfg. Co., Rock Hill, S. C. 


O. A. Mace, formerly overseer 
weaving, Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C., is now superintendent, Springs 
Cotton Mills (Eureka Plant), Chester, 
S. C. F. A. Bopre, formerly overseer 
spinning, Calhoun Falls, S. C., is now 
overseer spinning. 


W. T. MorrTon, assistant superin- 
tendent and general overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at Monarch Mills, 
Ottaray Plant, Union, S. C., has re- 
signed. 


G. R. McCa.uistTer, formerly over- 
seer weaving, Calhoun Mills, Cal- 
houn Falls, S. C., is now overseer 
weaving, Springs Cotton Mills (Plant 
No. 2), Fort Mill, S. C. 


L. K. HAMBRIGHT, formerly fore- 
man of looping and inspecting, Setz- 
Right Hosiery Mills, Inc., Hickory, N. 
C., is now foreman, Ford Hosiery 
Mills, also at Hickory. 


Boyce Love, formerly overhauler, 
Locke Cotton Mills Co., Concord, N. 
C., has been promoted to overseer of 
filling spinning. 


LEON A. SMITH is now overseer of 
finishing at the Robinson Mfg. Co., 
Oxford, Maine. 


FESSENDEN S. BLANCHARD has re- 
signed from Textile Research In- 
stitute, Inc., to join Thomas & Lich- 
ter Co., Inc., consulting engineers of 
620 Newbury Street, Boston. 


R. L. SWETENBURG, formerly general 
superintendent, Ware Shoals (S.C.) 
Mfg. Co., is now assistant general 
manager, Chicopee Mfg. Co., Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass. 


J. ALTON POWERS is now overseer 
of carding at Sebago Woolen Mills, 
Bridgeton, Maine. 


ALEXANDER P. NICHOLSON, formerly 
with Arms Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. 
H., is now overseer of dyeing, Robin- 
son Mfg. Co., Oxford, Maine. 


HERMAN S. MELTZER has resigned 
as treasurer of Beaunit Mills and has 
opened an office of his own in the 
same building as Beaunit’s New York 
headquarters, 450 Seventh Avenue. 


EK. L. BRADSHAW, formerly general 
overseer, Mecanal Mills, Inc., Salis- 
bury, N. C., is now superintendent. 
The plant until recently was Rowan 
Cotton Mills, Plant No. 2. 


V. W. Searcy, formerly overseer 
spinning, Hamrick Mills, Gaffney, 
S. C., has retired because of ill health. 


EARL MATHEWSON, formerly with 
Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, 
Mass., is now overseer of spinning at 
the Lonsdale Company, Blackstone, 
Mass. 


JOSEPH A. CHAUNCEY, formerly with 
White Bros., Inc., Winchendon 
Springs, Mass., is now superintend- 
ent of Paulis Silk Mill No. 2, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


Miss MARION C. LEWIS was recent- 
ly made treasurer and Paut F. Fa- 
BIAN, plant manager and vice-presi- 
dent of Uncas Finishing Corp., 
Mechanicsville, Conn. 
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| > the processing of cotton yarns, —_ as _ uniform air-friction tension, automatic weaver’s knot- 
spun synthetics, and the like,no ters, the cheese type of package, effective yarn cleaners, 
spooler or warper can add anything to the quality of the _ travelling creel elements, efficient arrangements for the 
yarn—but, unless the machines are designed to handle the — operators, and many others—contribute to the successful 


yarn to best advantage, much might be taken away. Barber- achievement of this desired result. End results confirm the 
| Colman equipment is designed to maintain the original achievement because weave room records show that beams 
quality and elasticity of the yarn as it comes from the spin- from Barber-Colman Spoolers and Warpers weave better, 
ning room, and at the same time provide a high-speed, eco- —_ produce more uniform goods with less seconds, and cause 
nomical method of transferring the yarn from bobbins fewer loom stops. Thus Barber-Colman equipment has 
onto beams ready for the slashers and the weave room. proved essential in the economical production of quality 





such goods. 


* Many design features of Barber-Colman machines 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 
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A Sonoco improvement over the solid colored cone 


when used for purposes of “visible runout"— 2" ver- 
tical black bands are picked up by the eye more 
easily—through the yarn-— before final delivery. 


A—shows cone as runout approaches. 








B—at point where change can be made with minimum press-off. 


C—yarn completely delivered. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts LOMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. sc. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 
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The Training of Assistant Overseers 


Artiele Three 


THIS THIRD article in the series which began 

in the May issue continues the discussion 
of the fundamentals of human nature in dealing 
with assistants and covers: what you may expect 
from your employees and what they may expect 
from you: improving the efficiency of the weak 
employee: capital being due a fair return on the 
money it has invested: and cooperation between 
fixers and operatives .. . . —The Editor. 


DON’T FORGET, Mr. Overseer, it is of the highest 

importance to have sessions with your assistant 
where you will write your ideas down on paper so you 
both will know what you are doing. For example, 
aside from the fundamentals which we have been 
stressing, you should have a list of what might be 
called auxiliaries—ideas to back up or strengthen 
the fundamentals or main ideas, maybe something 
like this: 

1. Ability to put yourself in the other fellow’s 
place. Very few foremen have real aptitude in this 
line; in fact, a whole book could be written about 
this one subject, and then enough would not have 
been said about it. 

2. Patience. Oh boy! Now there is a big one! 
How many men do you know who really have the 
patience to listen to the other fellow when they are 
as mad as H ? 

3. Temper. Remember OLD-TIMER’S _ slogan, 
“Never let your temper cost you friends or money’? 

But why continue? You have the idea, so go on 
and make up your own list, but make it up, and put 
it down on paper. Do something definite; don’t just 
talk about it. By writing your ideas down on paper, 
you will get far better results than you ever have 
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before in just talking things over. Besides, it will 
give you a better opportunity to bring the other fel- 
low’s ideas out. 


Remember, Mr. Overseer, the duties of your as- 
sistant ten years ago were entirely different from 
his duties today, and if you don’t use different meth- 
ods from those used ten years ago, you are not going 
to have an up-to-date assistant—an assistant who is a 
real help to you in all the ramifications of your job. 
You have already found out that you must have a 
flexible mind to be able to adjust yourself to these 
rapidly changing conditions—new laws, new rulings, 
different labor conditions, etc. With all these changes, 
there are still two great fundamentals which never 
change; broadly expressed, they are: 

What you expect and must have from employees. 
What employees expect and must have from you. 


The Numerator 





Whether the one we have placed above the line 
should be the numerator, or whether it should be 
placed below the line as the denominator, is imma- 
terial, depending on how you go about executing 
them. The reader must not compare literally, ac- 
cording to arithmetic, the numerator and denominator 
illustration as we have expressed them. This is sim- 
ply a method by which we want to express an idea 
to you. Therefore, we hope some of you fine mathe- 
maticians will not be too critical of the method. 

Just a few of the items we have in mind as ex- 
pressed by that numerator are: 

First and foremost, you expect production. There- 
fore, everything you do, every action you take, all 
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NEVER LET YOUR TEMPER COST YOU FRIENDS OR MONEY 


your efforts toward obtaining confidence and loyalty 
of employees—in fact, every idea you apply to your 
management, the training of your assistant—has as 
its paramount objective the one word, Production. 

The next, of course, is cost—minimum cost. All 
other objectives are subordinate to these two. Loyal- 
ty, cooperation, efficiency, all these qualifications 
you. expect of employees are but adjuncts or auxili- 
aries to the two main things you expect: production 
and cost. All the training you are giving your as- 
sistant is but for one object: more production and 
less cost. 

When you are showing your assistant why and 
how he should hold his temper, why he should ask 
that new employee how many kids he has, why he 
should classify his section men, why he should have 
no favorites, or why he should read books on psy- 
chology and the Wagner Act or labor laws—keep 
emphasizing to him that all of his and your combined 
efforts are aimed at more production and less cost. 


The Denominator 


And that denominator—yes, all the items compris- 
ing what the employees expect and must have from 
you (management) can be converted into boosts for 
production and lowered cost if you and your assistant 
handle them properly. 

The employee, first of all, is working for a living, 
isn’t he? Then every idea you can put into his head 
which will enable him to get more picks per loom, 
or more hanks per frame, is putting money in his 
pocket, isn’t it? Sure, and at the same time it is giv- 
ing you more pounds (production) to divide into the 
total dollars your department spends, which lowers 
your cost per pound. By winning the confidence of 
employees so they will listen to what you have to 
say, you can impress upon them the proven fact that, 
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‘We All Go Up and Down Together.’ When this is 
accomplished, you have given Old Man Production 
about the biggest boost that it is possible for any 
man to obtain. So you see, all things that employees 
expect of you can be playing right into your pocket 
if handled properly. 

Next, the employee wants a square deal. If you 
want to lose his confidence the easy way, have a 
few (you only need a few) favorites—operatives you 
favor at every opportunity. You will not have to 
write their names on the bulletin board; every darned 
worker under you will know them, pronto. 

The operative wants his machines kept in good 
repair so that he can obtain maximum production. 
Nothing will irritate a weaver more than to have 
to be repeatedly starting up a loom which has banged 
off. A loom stopped for a broken end, he will start 
up without thinking, but if he has selvage ends which 
continually keep breaking out, he knows he is doing 
work that he should not be doing; naturally, he gets 
sore, and so would you. 

It is a plain and simple fact that operatives want 
to be treated like you wanted to be treated when 
you were an operative. There is nothing complicated 
about that; still, a lot of men seem to forget it when 
they become assistant overseers, overseers, superin- 
tendents, or managers; that is just pure ignorance of 
human nature. Many times it is that feeling of 
egotism which is so easy for any of us to acquire, and 
it is one of the quickest ways to lose the respect of 
the operatives. Why the average human being, as 
soon as he is promoted and has people working for 
him, can fail to remember what he expected of the 
man he worked for—well, you explain that one. 
Frankly, OLD-TIMER doesn’t know the answer. 


Fear Can Pay Dividends 


We had the pleasure of attending Christmas serv- 
ices at a church in Florida last winter, and in addi- 
tion to a program of beautiful music, the pastor espe- 
cially emphasized in his sermon a quotation, “Fear 
not, for behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people... 

What he had to say about “fear not’ was as ap- 
plicable to you and me in our work as overseers and 
superintendents as it was to the congregation in the 
church. There are many kinds of fear; for example, 
for many years after OLD-TIMER had his first over- 
seer’s job, the fear of losing that job caused him to 
exert every effort he possibly could think of to pre- 
pare himself with all kinds of textile knowledge. 
After running the gamut of all textile courses, he 
took up mechanical drawing; then commercial law, 
etc. That kind of fear paid dividends. 


Concentrate on Weak Operatives 


Impress upon your assistant that the easiest way 
to raise production is to bring low-production opera- 
tives up to normal. It is easier to raise the produc- 
tion of an operative two per cent who is getting 
88 or 90 per cent, than to raise an operative one per 
cent who is getting 94 per cent. Then, the logical 
thing to do is to list the low-production operatives 
so that you can study them; study their methods 
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of operating their machines; show them how they 
can take advantage of a little head work. Take a 
low-production spinner, or frame hand, over to a 
high-production operative and let him observe how 
that operative is making more money than he is, 
and very likely, without working so hard. Usually, 
the very efficient machine operatives never seem to 
be in a hurry, but are at the right place at the right 
time. No good weaver will allow loose ends to run up 
on a warp or will run loose ends over the harnesses; 
neither will she allow selvages to be drawn in wrong, 
thereby giving trouble all the time. You know ali 
these little items which go to make up an efficient 
operative, so work out your own system of teaching 
the inefficient operatives these short cuts. Of course, 
you have some 88- or 90-per cent operatives who just 
don’t give a darn, and, as you know, that kind re- 
sponds to different kinds of inducements. But usual- 
ly they can be classed as human beings, along with the 
rest of us, and will respond if handled in a diplo- 
matic way, rather than by cussing them out. 


Strange to say—but true—there are some few op- 
eratives who do not want to be efficient operatives 
and get a high percentage of production; they think 
they are hurting the company. They just naturally 
are “agin” anything which they think is helping the 
company. That is the type which will require your 
very best judgment to approach. If you can ever 
get such an operative to realize that you, your assist- 
ant, and, in fact, all of management are truly interest- 
ed in seeing him make more money, you may break 
through his resistance and put him on the road to 
becoming a good operative. 


Capital Is Due a Fair Wage Too 


If he is one of those onery cusses who thinks that 
capital is his enemy and that the company represents 
capital, see if you can get him to realize that he, as an 
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ALL OF YOUR COMBINED EFFORTS ARE AIMED AT™ 
PRODUCTION AND LESS COST. mr 


operative, is due a fair wage and that capital (the 
company) is also due a fair profit; that capital is 
always satisfied with a smaller return on its invest- 
ment than he is willing to work for. 

Get your superintendent to tell you what the 
investment per operative in your mill is, so that you 
can tell this hard-headed fellow how much money 
the company has put up to give him a job. This 
capital investment will vary, of course, according to 
many of the local conditions at each mill; but, broad- 
ly speaking, a new mill may run as high as $25,000.00 
per operative. New automatic looms may cost $500.00 
each, and if a weaver is running only 40 of them, 
you see that would be $20,000.00. Anyway, this gives 
the general idea, so you can ask your superintendent 
to give you some figures. 

Then you can ask your stubborn operative if he 
would put up that much of his money, if he had it, 
for an operative who did not appreciate it, to work 


with. And don’t forget to make it clear to him that 


he, or any other operative, can buy stock in the 
company. Practically all cotton mill stock is quoted 
on the stock market, and he can buy stock the same 
as anyone else. If you go at him with reasoning 
based on facts like those mentioned, he will realize 
that you are talking facts to him, facts that cannot 
be denied. If your attitude toward him is not an- 
tagonistic, if you can get him to realize that you are 
not sore at him but that you have his personal inter- 
est at heart, he will gradually soften up to where 
you can enlarge on your tactics and work around to 
his personal attitude. He will then realize that the 
company is his friend because it is furnishing him 
machinery to make a living with; it is looking after 
his welfare in providing good working conditions; 
it is providing him with a home, cheaper than he 
could build with his own money; it is providing 
his children with school facilities beyond what he is 
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FOR PEOPLE TO HELP EACH OTHER IS A BASIC INSTINCT 
OF HUMAN NATURE . 


paying in state or city taxes, while the company 
could take this money and pay it out to stockholders 
if the management were the greedy so-and-so’s that 
some people make them out to be. 

This employee about whom we have been talking 
is, of course, in the minority, thank goodness, but he 
is one of the fellows we have to contend with, and 
what a wonderful feeling you will have when you 
begin to see him come your way. You will really 
deserve to be congratulated for what you will have 
done, and it will prove to you that if a foreman 
follows the laws of human nature he can accompl?sh 
things that he never dreamed he could. 


Complex and Simple 


Human nature is complex and, at the same time, 
simple. That sounds contradictory, doesn’t it? But it 
is simple because there are certain basic instincts and 
motives which we all possess in varying degrees. 
Sometimes it is comparatively easy to get results, 
while at other times it may look like you are up 
against a brick wall. 

Have you ever stopped to think why people are 
always ready and willing to rush into a burning 
house to help bring out furniture, or anything they 
can bring out, when probably they don’t even know 
who lives in the house? Ever see a man or woman’s 
hat blow off and go bouncing down the street that 
several people did not try to catch it? Why? How 
often do you read of someone being rescued from 
drowning by a man who did not know whom he was 
rescuing? Why? 

Did you ever see a loom fixer working on a big 
job, like taking out a crank shaft or loom side, 
and have several other flags up on account of the 
big job; then see his side fixer come along and help 
him by taking care of those extra flags? Well, brother, 
keep watching, and sooner or later you will see that 





who helped him. 

Did you ever see a spinner get badly behind on 
account of having several frames creeling and see 
the side spinner come in and help her? Here again, 
if you will observe long enough, you will see the 
spinner who received that help going to the aid of 
the spinner who helped her—‘‘For love brings love 
and hate brings hate,’’ which also means that kind- 
ness brings kindness. You help a man and he will 
help you, unless he is a brute, and the brutes are 
greatly in the minority. Most any human being will 
respond to good treatment, and you should teach 
your assistant these facts. 

These are basic principles of human nature, easy 
to understand; just why more foremen do not profit 
by them, by encouraging operatives to use them, we 
do not know. Any foreman can boost his production, 
can lower his seconds, can build up morale and 
loyalty by encouraging operatives to cooperate with 
each other, because it is a basic principle of human 
nature. They want to help each other, and when 
they don’t, it is management’s fault, pure and simple. 
Sad to say, we do not see as many machine operatives 
and section men helping each other in the cotton mills 
today as we saw a few years ago. Can you explain 
why? It does seem to OLD-TIMER that overseers and 
superintendents are not giving this fact enough 
thought today. 

Whose fault is it that operatives are not cooperat- 
ing—that is, are not helping each other as much 
today as they did formerly? Frankly, we believe that 
it is the fault of management. Why? Because, it is 
a proven fact, a fact which no one can deny, that 
for people to help each other is a basic instinct of 
human nature. When operatives do not help each 
other, they are going against instinctive human na- 
ture. Still, for some reason, overseers and superin- 
tendents are not profiting by that fact as much 
today as we did 20 years ago. Many men may give, 
as an explanation, the reason that conditions have 
changed; manufacturing methods have changed. Yes, 
that is true, but it is also true that the basic prin- 
ciples of human nature have not changed since the 
first recorded history of civilization. 

As further definite proof, look up your back 
issues of COTTON and read again the OLD-TIMER se- 
ries of articles based on Pilgrim’s Progress (written 
by John Bunyan 150 years ago). Bunyan would have 
made an outstanding cotton mill manager, superin- 
tendent, or overseer had he been living in our day 
and time. John Bunyan not only knew human na- 
ture; he was a past master in the use of that knowl- 
edge in getting practical results. 

No, the fundamentals of human nature have not 
changed during all these thousands of years, and 
you can certainly depend upon it to respond to the 
same basic laws today, to the same extent, that it 
always has and always will respond. 


(The fourth article in this series by “Old-Timer” 
will appear in the August issue. Readers are urged 
to preserve their copies of each so that 
they will have the complete series for reference 
purposes.—The Editor.) 
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ORIGINATORS and LEADERS OF ALL 
PRESSURE DYEING, THE WORLD OVER 





REG. TRADEMARK 





Above— Model KRAG package dyeing in- 
stallation with closed pressure extractor in complete 
cycle on the same material carrier. 


Opposite— Model UKSAG package dyeing 
stallation with closed pressure extractor and open 
dryers in a complete cycle on the same material 
carrier. 


Below—"stienen’ self-sealing package dryer. 
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Today's efficient "OBERMAIER" Pressure Dyeing 
Machines (the development of half a century's serv- 
ice) offer these advantages: 


Horizontal Spindles adaptable to pressure extraction. 
Ease of Loading. 


Cones or Cheeses can be used alternately with low 
liquor ratio. 


Even temperature throughout the bath maintained 
by the inner heating cylinder. 


No limit to size of batch. 

Continuaus rinsing. With flow in either direction. 
Economical dyeing with vat colors. 

Balanced five-way valve for reversing the dye liquor. 


Easy accessibility to pump. 
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How Do You Mark 
Roving Bobbins? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would appreciate getting ideas from some of 
your readers in regard to the marking of card room 
roving, in order that all bad roving sent back from 
the spinning room can be identified. We are making 
a high-grade hosiery yarn and have had some com- 
plaints about too much chalk on the yarn. 

We make a 2.50-hank roving which we identify 
by having all the marks put on the bottom of the 
bobbin. We make a 3.00-hank roving which we 
identify by having the roving marked at the bottom 
and top of the bobbin. We also make a 3.50-hank rov- 
ing which is identified by having all the marks at the 
top of the bobbin. 

As we cannot use any colors that are not soluble 
in water, and no real dark shades, we have only a 
very few colors we can use. At present we have a 
color mark for each shift. All first-shift roving is 
marked green; all second-shift roving, lavender; and 
all third-shift roving, yellow. Each shift then can 
use all the colors we have with the exception of the 
particular color for the shift being run. 

From the sketch of the bobbin, it will be noted 
that this bobbin was made on the first and second 
shifts. It is our 2.50-hank reving. It has one mark 





ROVING MADE ON 
1ST SHIFT 
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2ND SHIFT 








FRAME-HAND MARK 
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for the shift, one for the frame hand, and one show- 
ing the amount of roving made on the first shift, 
which we call the “mark off.’’ The amount of roving 
made on the second shift is also marked with the 
shift mark and for the frame hand. This makes all 
roving bobbins that are made on two shifts have a 
total of 5 marks per bobbin. 

A short time ago, we had to discontinue marking 
any roving, except for the marks at the beginning of 
each doff and the mark off, because of complaints 


OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in the textile manufacturing or finishing 
plants or for the presentation of new ideas of in- 
terest to other readers. Questions, answers, or let- 
ters need not conform to any particular style, as 
they will be properly edited before being published. 
Names or connections of contributors are never 
used without permission, each participant being 
designated by a number. 

Upon acceptance for aagemenoay all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor "Cotton, ' 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





from our customers of too much chalk on the finished 
yarn. About 40 per cent of our bad roving coming. 
back from the spinning room is bobbins that were 
started on one shift and finished on another. The 
shift finishing the doff is making the larger part of 
the bad roving, which we are unable to identify at 
present. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7665 
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Question on Steel 
Twister Travelers 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to hear from some other practical 
mill men, through How OTHER MEN MANAGE, about 
the use of steel travelers on ring twisters. We are 
running 8s yarn, from 5 to 8 ply, on 31/2-inch rings, 
and I would like to hear from men who are running 
the same, or comparable, yarns. 

The kind of information I would like to get in- 
cludes: yarn number and ply, spindle speed, twist 
per inch, weight of traveler used, and life of the 
traveler in hours. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7667 
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Waste Control 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Replying to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7620, in tr:e June 
issue, will say that the question of waste around the 
cotton mill is probably too big to cover in detail for 
publication, so I will try to summarize the situation. 
as I see it. 

The idea of having one man in charge of waste 
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is splendid, but only for the purpose of compiling 
information for the superintendent and overseers. 
Each kind of waste, that is, the waste of every in- 
dividual process, should be kept separate and should 
be weighed and figured out in percentage so that you 
can get the comparison from week to week, or for 
any definite period. 

A yarn mill already has, you might say, one direct 
loss in waste, because it has no chance of a regain 
like a weave mill, which slashes and warps about 
half its yarn, thus adding weight at the slasher. 

We use the word “net waste’—that is, the cotton 
put in and goods taken out—and we have the “actual 
waste’, which is weighed at the waste house, so we 
have the two different headings—actual and net 
waste. 


if you have your system set up—a system which 
would show the amount of waste actually being 
made—you are just ready to go to work on waste. 
Before I leave the question of actual waste, let me 
Say that an accurate record should be made of every 
pound of waste out of the mill to the waste house. As 
I see it, after this has been done, the man who has 
‘charge of the waste has done all he can do. From 
there on, it is a matter for the superintendent and 
‘overseers to take the information furnished them in 
the form of records or charts and make use of it. 
With this information, they can follow the percentage 
of each kind of waste from week to week. 

We find that a meeting with the superintendent 
and overseers once a week, just to study and discuss 
waste, pays good dividends. As I see it, the whole 
responsibility rests in the lap of the superintendent 
and overseers. If the overseer of carding, starting 
with a bale of cotton, sees to it that the bagging is 
picked properly, not too much white cotton taken 
out, and the reworkable waste handled properly, an 
actual saving will be the result. The same idea is true 
all through the plant. 

You can look in the dust house sometimes and find 
white cotton, and you can go through the card room 
and find white cotton, or pieces of laps and roving, 
all over the floor. An actual analysis of the card 
room sweeps will sometimes show 15 to 30 per cent 
white cotton. The same is true in the spinning room. 
Spinners will throw white cotton on the floor, and 
it is swept up and sent to the waste house as sweeps. 
Some waste men call this gravy. The further through 
the mill the stock goes, the more expensive the waste 
is. For instance, the thread is more expensive than 
the cotton waste in the card room, and waste made 
in the weave room is more expensive than waste 
made in the spinning room. As a rule, there is more 
carelessness in the weave room about making waste 
than there is in any other room in the mill; thou- 
sands of yards of warp yarn go into waste because 
ef carelessness at the slasher, loom, tie-end machine, 
or between these three points. 

The right kind of waste report worked up into a 
graph So that it can be followed easily, without too 
much time on the part of the overseer, is worth- 
while. I cannot impress the point too strongly about 
the responsibility of the man in charge of that de- 
partment. It is an every day job, just like any other, 
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and must be followed every day. Maintenance, and 
good housekeeping, must be followed every day, and 
every hour of the day, and men must be trained to 
observe these things subconsciously. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7643 





Long-Draft Roving for 
Print Cloth Numbers 


EDITOR COTTON: 


This is in reply to CoNTRIBUTOR No. 7618, in the 
May issue, about long draft in the card room for 
print cloth numbers. 

From my own experience, I would say that it is 
better to use conventional draft on the slubbers and 
long draft on the speeders. 

For a two-process set-up on 30s warp, I would 
suggest using a .75-hank roving on the slubber, dou- 
ble in the creel on an 8 x 4 long-draft speeder, which 
produces a 3.30-hank roving for the spinning. This 
would be double on long-draft spinning. 

For a two-process set-up on 40s filling, I would 
sugges* a .75-hank roving on the slubber, double in 
the creel on 8 x 4 long-draft speeder, which produces 
about a 3.50 to 3.65-hank roving for the spinning. 
This could be used single in the creel on conventional 
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I have heard that some mills even use two-process 
roving, without long draft on either the speeder or 
the slubber, and have very satisfactory results. How- 
ever, I would prefer to make a coarser roving on my 
speeders for the filling and would probably run .75- 
hank roving on the slubber and a 2.60 or 2.75 on the 
speeder and then run single roving in the filling for 
long-draft spinning. 

I am giving this on the basis that the inquirer 
feels he definitely wants to use two processes in the 
card room; otherwise, I might suggest something 
different. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7649 


Causes of Kinky Yarn 
on Warp Winders 


EDITOR COTTON: 


This is in reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7632, in the 
May issue, about kinky yarn on his winders after 
increasing the front-roll speed of his spinning. 

The problems the inquirer has are not unusual 
when changes are made in the spinning department. 
Several problems are here presented: (1) travelers; 
(2) speed; (3) humidity; and (4) warping. In the 
first place, the increase in front roll speed from 150 
to 160 rpm is not enough to change the traveler 
weight, so let’s analyze this problem. 

A review of the rules governing travelers may be 
of help in determining the above. It is impossible to 
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give a definite rule by which to find the weight of 
traveler to use for a certain count of yarn. However, 
we all remember the general principles by which we 
are guided in making selections: 

1. A larger ring requires a lighter traveler. 

2. A coarse yarn requires a heavier traveler. 

3. Adding more twist may require a heavier 
traveler. 

4. A better grade of cotton will stand a heavier 
traveler. 

9. Old rings require heavier travelers than new 
ones. 

6. During moist, sticky weather, travelers run 
hard and fly off; under these circumstances a lighter 
traveler should be used. 

7. Short staple, weak fiber, or heavily drafted 
yarn requires a lighter traveler than the same num- 
bers spun under better conditions. 

8. The higher the speed, the lighter the traveler. 
and vice versa; the variation is in the proportion of 
one or two traveler numbers to each 1,000 rpm of 
the spindle. 

9. Without separators, heavier travelers will be 
required. 

The contributor’s problem comes under Rule No. 
8, “The higher the speed, the lighter the traveler,” 
but is the change from No. 8 to No. 7 travelers jus- 
tified, according to the second part of the rule? 

The twist and rpm of spindle are not given, so 
let’s assume an average set-up for 14s warp yarn: 








Twist 16.80 T.P.I. 
Twist multiple 4.50 
Diameter front roll 1 inch 





At a front-roll speed of 150 rpm, the spindle speed 
figures out to be 7917 rpm, and at the front-roll speed 
of 160 rpm, the spindle speed figures 8445 rpm, a 
difference of 528 rpm. 

According to our rule, the change from a No. 8 
to a No. 7 traveler was not justified if we use one 
grade per 1,000 rpm of the spindle, but was justified 
if we use two grades per 1,000 rpm of spindle. How- 
ever, this was offset by the slight increase in speed 
covered by Rule No. 3, so no change was necessary. 
Therefore, I would suggest changing back to a No. 
8 traveler. 

As a rule, filling wind does not require as much 
twist as warp or combination wind. I would suggest 
that CONTRIBUTOR No. 7632 check carefully te see if 
he is putting in too much twist. 

The contributor states that he was getting good 
results on winders until the change in the spinning. 
There is a possibility that the kinks are not forming 
on the winder, as he seems to think. If this is true, 
warps made of this yarn must be full of kinks. 

Varying conditions on the warpers will cause yarn 
to kink, yarn which normally runs well. The speed 
at which warpers Operate has a tendency to cause 
the moisture in the yarn to evaporate, so most all 
mills install humidifiers over the warper creel. 

Another thing that will cause kinky yarn is not 
having enough tension weights on the ends. Most all 
yarns kink some when they are allowed to pull slowly 
off cones in creels, but the tension weights are sup- 


posed to pull the kinks out. This is very important, 
and should be checked closely. 


Different tension weights mixed in the creel will 
allew some ends to kink. The tension weights on all 
ends should be checked te see that they are uniferm. 
Each plant should have a schedule of tension weights 
fer different yarn numbers, and this schedule should 
be followed religiously. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7644 


ee 


How to Determine 
the Correct Reed 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7617, in the April 
issue, I would say that there is no known method or 
formula with which the correct number of dents per 
inch in a reed can be predetermined to produce a 
given sley. So many factors enter a calculation of 
this kind that any method or formula is nothing 
more than a hit-or-miss proposition. The various 
factors to be taken into consideration in figuring the 
dents per inch in a reed are numerous, some of the 
most important being: sley (mumber of ends per 
inch); picks per inch; weave; number of warp ends; 
count of filling; distance between take-up roll and 
fell of the cloth; weight of loom; tension on warp; 
tension on filling; type of temples; temple proximity 
to fell of clot&; condition of temple burs; twist in 
warp ends; twist in filling; stiffness of warp ends; 
stiffness of filling; contraction of cloth after release 
from tension; expansion of cloth after release from 
tension; humidity of the weave room. 


There are other factors of less importance. It will 
readily be seen that to devise a method or formula 
embodying all these factors would be next to im- 
possible. There are formulas, to be sure, but they will, 
at best, result in only approximately correct reed 
numbers. 

One formula is as follows: Deduct 1 from the 
sley; multiply by .95 and divide by the number of 
ends per dent. 

Another formula: Deduct 1 frem the sley and 
divide by 1.05 for one end per dent; 2.1@ for two; 
3.15 for three ends per dent, etc. 

Neither of these formulas is reliable, and the re- 
sultant reed may or may not be the correct one. 
There are other more scientific formulas, in which 
diameter of the yarns, the number ef intersections, 
and the sley and picks are taken into censideration, 
but they are no more reliable than the two preceding 
ones, though a lot more complicated. , 

If a sample piece of the grey cloth to be woven 
is available, an experienced designer can from this 
piece determine fairly accurately the reed required. 
The designer measures off and marks a certain space 
on the cloth, say 5 inches, or more if the sample is 
large enough. He then removes the filling and meas- 
ures between the marks after the crimps in the fill- 
ing have been stretched out. If this is 5.5 inches, and 
knowing the required sley (say 56) ends per dent, 
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the designer can now determine the reed in this man- 
ner: 
5 < 56 





= 51 dents per inch with one end per dent. 
9.9 


If there are to be 2 ends per dent, we have the 
equation: 


5 x 56 





= 29.5 dents per inch. 

5.5 2 

If the designer knows the type of loom the sample 
plece was woven on and whether it had high, me- 
dium, or low take-up roll, the resultant reed should 
give within a fraction of an inch the required grey- 
cloth width. 

Many designers use a formula that will give the 
approximate reed and then use the nearest reed on 
hand to weave up a sample piece. From the width 
of this sample piece the correct reed can then be cal- 
culated. 

The most reliable method of figuring out the cor- 
reet reed is, however, one governed by practical ex- 
perience and a carefully kept reed record. In this 
method, a chart is divided into columns under the 
following subheadings: weave; sley; picks; warp 
number; filling number; type of loom; take-up roll 
(whether high, medium or low); ends per dent; reed 
width (calculated, actual, and corrected); dents per 
inch (calculated, actual, and corrected); cloth width 
(calculated, actual, and corrected). 

In time a very extensive reed record will be avail- 
able, and it will then be necessary only to consult the 
chart to determine the reed that will give the correct 
cloth ‘width. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7629 








Slashing Yarns for 
Weaving Tent Twill 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In the March issue of CoTTon, CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7621 wanted some information on the weaving of 
herringbone twill, army duck, and tent twill. 

Having had some of his problems to come up in 
our plant, and having solved them to a certain ex- 
tent, I am passing along a few ideas, trusting that 
they will be helpful: 

1. On twills and duck we find that a stationary 
drag roll is more satisfactory than the vibrating whip 
roll; this drag roll gives more uniform tension on 
the warp in all places and keeps the warp tight. This 
is very important on weaves of this type. 

2. Regarding the balling up of the warp in back 
of the reed, this does not appear to be a problem of 
sizing, but a condition caused by the warp entering 
the harness and reed at too great an angle. This can 
be remedied by putting “false heads’ on his loom 
beams. This will reduce the amount of yarn to the 
loom beam, but this, I believe, will be offset by the 
improvement in the running of his warps. He stated 
that he ran these goods 4 ends per dent; I believe that 
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3 per dent will be better. The type reed will also 
have much to do with the running of the work. This 
type of weave needs a reed with a lot of air space; 
by this, I mean from 65 to 70 per cent. 

I am not familiar with the Lacy top but have had 
experience with weaving these goods on dobbies, and 
I believe the problems would be about the same. 
With 3240 warp ends, he would have about 800 hed- 
dles to the frame, which appears to be rather heavy 
for the lift. Why not use 8-harness instead? 

One very important factor is the setting of the 
drag rolls. They should be run as low as possible. 
He should experiment with one loom, and after the 
best set-up is found, he should set the balance ac- 
cordingly. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7641 





Grinding Cycles 
for Cards 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the February issue of COTTON, CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7609 asked for information on the grinding cycles 
of cards, with and without continuous strippers, and 
particularly as to how much more often it is neces- 
sary to grind with continuous strippers than it is 
without. 

Our experience over a number of months, under 
close supervision, has been that the cylinders have 
to be ground one-third more with continuous strip- 
pers than without; doffers have to be stripped every 
16 hours with hand roller. 

Our licker-in speed is 420 rpm; stripping disc is 
set to cylinder .012-inch; flats have to be ground just 
as often as cylinder. We are using 15/16-inch to 1- 
inch Strict Middling cotton, carding 9.34 pounds per 
hour. 

As to grinding cycles, this question could be de- 
bated for several years; it is my opinion that the 
production of the cards, the condition of stock and 
machinery will play a large part in the grinding 
cycles. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7613 
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Desulfurizing 
Bobbin-Spun Rayon 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7619, in the March 
issue, to the best of our knowledge there is no distinc- 
tion made between the desulfuring solutions used in 
the bobbin process as distinct from the bucket process. 

The reagents mentioned by your correspondent, 
namely, sodium sulfide, sodium sulfhydrate, and am- 
monium sulfide, all exert a desulfuring action, and 
any one of them may be used, depending on particu- 
lar circumstances. In general, the cost of the am- 
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NFLAMMABILITY 


The American Association of Textile 


Chemists and Colorists have outlined a 


TESTS 


“stop-gap” procedure and standards for 


testing the inflammability of consumer tex- 


tiles. In accordance with these standards we 
have set-up the approved Flash Chamber 
and are prepared to conduct A.A.T.C.C. 


approved Inflammability Tests on consumer 


textiles. 


STATES 


A.A.T.C.C. SPECIFICATIONS COVER: 


e Brushed Rayons for Wearing Apparel. 

@ Pyroxylin Coated Materials or Films for 
Wearing Apparel. 

@ Toys of Brushed Rayon and Pyroxylin 
Coated Materials. 

Inflammability Test . . . . $5.00 per sample 


(Submit V4 yard of each fabric to be tested) 


TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


BOSTON, MASS. 



































Fire Protection-— 
in the Bag 


During combat, every precaution 
is taken to prevent damage within 
the crews’ quarters. Sailors must 
stow bedding, spare clothing and 
other gear in fire-proof cotton 
sea bags. 


Made of a heavy blue cotton duck 
cloth, these sea bags are coated 
with a fire-retardent synthetic resin. 
They're tightly packed, jammed 
full of every necessity of today's 
greatest travelers... safe from 
weather and fire. 


The many uses of cotton by our 


Navy alone has made cotton one 
of the most vital of war materials. 


In the Wet End of Textile Finish- 
ing, Butterworth Machines are 
working day and night—bleach- 


ing, boiling-out, drying, calender- 
ing, dyeing. 
Butterworth Engineers offer their 
cooperation to mills seeking to in- 
crease productive capacity... to 
repair or replace obsolete equipment 
.. to develop new meiians ies 
to improve plant layout. 


All our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help solve finishing problems, 
and aid in your post-war plans. 
Write for folder “Announcing a 
Policy on Orders Taken Now for 
Post-War Delivery.” 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
The Textile Finishing Machinery Company Division, 
Providence, R.1. :: Charlotte, N. C., 1211 Johnston 
Building : : Hamilton, Ontario, W. J. Westaway Co. 


Butterworth 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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monium compounds makes them less desirable. 

The sulfides are believed to form polysulfides, in 
this way retaining in solution sulfur originally pres- 
ent on the yarn. If the shower contains an excess of 
caustic, this ferms sodium sulfide from the poly- 
sulfides regenerating the sulfides. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7630 





Twist Multipliers 
for Roving Frames 


EDITOR COTTON: 





Replying to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7592, in the January 
issue of COTTON, the nearest we run to the 1.80-hank 
which he mentions is 1.98-hank roving. We are using 
a twist multiplier of 1.08 and are getting very good 
results. 

I would suggest that, on 1.80-hank roving, COoN- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7592 use a 1.12 twist multiplier on 
1 1/16-inch Strict Middling cotton, on 10 x 5 frames. 
In making 1.33-hank roving from l-inch Middling 
cotton, I would recommend a 1.08 twist multiplier. 

I have found that local conditions change so much 
from mill to mill that, under certain conditions, 
standard rules of twist cannot be followed. In most 
cases, we find that Saco-Lowell standard twist is a 
very good guide to go by; however, there are times 
when you have to use your own judgment as to what 
suits your own local conditions. 

We have found that the Belger roving tester is 
a good guide to follow, but in a good many cases you 
have to fill in a little more twist in order to get good 
running work and even yarn. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7603 





Job Simplification 


EpItor COTTON: 


We have a fancy weave room, and we had a job 
we wanted to do; this job was to relieve the weaver 
of his cloth-doffing duties, thereby giving him more 
time to do the skilled work required of him; of 
course, we gave him more looms to offset the cost of 
a cloth doffer. When we checked the time the weav- 
er took to doff a loom, we thought the job was awful- 
ly simple, but before we got through with it, we 
thought it was simply awful. 

Using as a standard the time it took the weaver to 
doff a roll of cloth, we estimated that a boy could 
handle eight rolls per hour, and here we had our 
first headache, for the boy could not make the loom 
stop on front center, with a twist of the wrist, as the 
weaver did. He had to learn to do this, and by the 
time we taught him how, the Army had him, or he 
was in some other line of work. 

Our looms are 1939 XK-Models, and the mech- 
anism by which the cloth roller was moved was badly 
designed, so we went to work trying to simplify this. 
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Originally, we were using a compound gear that op- 

erated through an opening in the lower loom girt. 
We changed this to a direct gear, operated from a 
stand on top of the girt, and this change made a half- 
dozen improvements in this one mechanism alone: 
(1) stouter; (2) safer; (3) faster; (4) more easily 
cleaned; (5) easier to be fixed; (6) cheaper. 

One disadvantage was that a direct gear requires 
more muscle to operate than does a compound, but 
we partially offset this by making the lever on the 
crank a little longer, and yet we had more floor 
clearance than we had originally, because the new 
mechanism operated from the top of the girt. 

Then, when we had gone to the expense of put- 
ting the new mechanism on all our looms, along 
comes a Draper man and puts one on that was made 
along the same lines but was still simpler and quicker. 
We asked the cloth doffer how he liked the last one 
put on; he was very enthusiastic about it and told us 
that if we could fix all his looms that way he would 
not dread his job at all. Up to this time, when we 
would put a boy on this job his friends would say, 
“Been nice knowing you.” 

Our production being fancies, and ranging from 
30 to 96 picks per inch, and the yards per cut being 
the same for all styles, we made measuring sticks for 
each style and gave these to the cloth doffers so they 
could tell when to cut the cloth off. This soon re- 
sulted in many short rolls being doffed, as the boys 
did not pay any attention to the amount of warp 
left on the loom beam, and this called for more in- 
struction. Then it swung the other way, for no one 
would doff a roll of cloth after three-fourths of the 
warp was run off, each one hoping that the warp 
would last until change time; consequently we had 
some rolls running so large that we had trouble get- 
ting them out of the weavers’ alleys. So, determining 
when to doff was put back on the weaver. We put 
cut marks on the warp, and the weaver watches for 
these and flags the cloth doffer just as he does the 
fixer. : 

When we began this system, the cloth boy had a 
truck which he would fill with cloth, haul to the 
stitcher, and unload on stationary racks very much 
the same as he would do a load of cord-wood. To 
eliminate this one unnecessary handling, we did away 
with our big stationary racks and built several port- 
able ones about the size of the cloth truck, but with 
legs instead of wheels. We placed these portable racks 
in the weave room at the most advantageous places, 
and the cloth doffer fills these portable racks with 
cloth. He has a lifting jack on wheels which he places 
under the rack after it is filled with cloth, jacks it up, 
hauls it to the stitcher, exchanges it for an empty 
one, and he is on his way. 

We have simplified both the weaver’s and the 
cloth doffer’s jobs, but the task is not yet complete. 
We are counting the steps that the cloth doffer takes, 
and we believe that we can work out a route so that 
he can get to the same number of looms with a lot 
fewer steps, thus enabling him to do the same job 
with less effort and in less time. 

Then there is the problem of getting the right 
style number put on the cloth when the old warp 
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Aprons that don’t fit perfectly, grip firm- 
ly, and flow the yarn smoothly by—will 
slow up your yarn production. 


If your yarn production is below expec- 
tations, switch to KENTEX precision- 
built aprons. Micrometer gauged for 
width, length, thickness and circumfer- 
ence—every KENTEX apron is guaran- 
teed to conform to specifications and to 
other aprons in the same and preceeding 
shipments. 


Remember, too, that KENTEX Aprons | 











are still genuine leather — 
in spite of wartime short- 
ages. Write for free samples 
and prices. : 
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are made to mect the most 
rigid tests before shipment. 


Southern Representatives: 
THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ARTHUR W. HA®7'TS 
443 Stonewall St. S W. 
P. O. Box 1982 
Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mor 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
2406 


HUN 


HENRY H. HERSEY 
Norwood Place 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Telephone: 





runs out and is replaced by a new one of a different 
style. When the warp runs out, the loom is thor- 
oughly cleaned; all the old-style tickets are destroyed 
and replaced by the new ones. The only thing left on 
the loom is the old roll of cloth to which the new 
warp is tied. 

When the weaver doffed his own cloth, he knew 
both the old and the new styles, and he could, and 
did, mark the cloth right; but the cloth doffer marks 
the cloth according to the style tickets, and often the 
cloth goes to the cloth room with the wrong style 
number. At times, cloth has gone to the wrong cus- 
tomer because of being marked wrong; however, we 
are thinking along these lines and are coming up with 
a solution one of these days. I would be grateful 
for any suggestions from other readers on how to 
overcome this problem. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7610 





Strings in Card Strips 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In looking over some of my back issues of COTTON, 
I ran across the question from CONTRIBUTOR No. 7503 
in the May, 1944, issue on the causes of strings in 
card strips. 

At one time I had the same trouble and traced it 
to two causes. 

First, I found that dull licker-ins would cause the 
fibers to cling to the points of the wire until strings 
were formed about ™ of an inch wide, and these 
strings would release after they had grown to about 
8 inches in length. The ‘“‘strings’’ would be about the 
size of 20s yarn. 

The second cause I found for strings in the strips 
was from scavenger waste returned from the spin- 
ning room, where the spinners were not required to 
keep scavenger waste separate. , 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7540 


a Hd. en 


Cleaning the Creels 
on Spinning Frames 


EDITOR COTTON: 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7593, in the January issue, asked 
about cleaning spinning creels. We have simplified 
this problem by using Eclipse bobbin holders. 

A good many mill men are under the impression 
that these Eclipse holders require extra twist in the 
roving, but our experience has been that very little, 
if any, extra twist is necessary. We have recently 
reduced the twist in some of our roving, with no 
harmful effects from the use of the Eclipse holders. 
It has been our experience that the cleaning problem 
is reduced where skewers are not used, and since we 
change roving frequently, the job is done more easily 
and much more quickly where we do not have to 
handle skewers. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7599 
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2. THE FACTOR FINDS FRESH FIELDS—Book- 
let describing factoring in teatile and allied indus- 
tries, how this service operates, and its reception with 
users.—COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., New York 
City. 


3S. MILL WNOTES—Special bulletin issued for 
Southern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING CO., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — Dlustrated 
booklet on how factoring works, cost and credit in- 
eee BANKING COMPANY, New 

ork 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE ... 


102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of i- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated — 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders. along with helpful tech- 
inal data. Also a list of what a few of the cotton 
mills, etc., said.—R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan. Ga. 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting illustrated booklet ae | facts —— 
Mazda lamps will be sent you free in 
G C COMPANY, Dept. 16 Nola 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS—lIllustrated leaflets 
describing and giving specificaticns for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM. 
[INC,., Elkhart, Ind. 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 


109. CENTRAL STATION AIR CONDITIONING— 
Technical Bulletin 141 on this method of textile air 
conditioning by manufacturers of Parks Certified Cli- 
mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


itt. SUPPLY SAL NTERANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of humidify- 
ing and air-conditioning devices including humidifiers 


controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.; also, lap weight 
indicators for picker room.—AMERICAN MOISTEN - 
ING .. Providence, L 


129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD a gg fit a 
Bulletin 3827 describes operation, function of 
design centrifugal humidifier. — THE BAHNSON 
COMPANY, Winston-Salem, Cc. 


i30. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PREGIPITRON— 
Describes principle application of air conditioning sys- 
tem combined with Westinghouse Precipitron air 
cleaning unit.—THD BA AHINSON COMPANY, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C 


8 WAYS TO SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS tier to get fluorescent fixtures for 
modern lighting.—SYLVANIA 
UCTS, C., Ipswich, M 

132. ROOF INSULATION—Literature on new PO 
Foamglas Insulation for p dampness, mois- 
ture damage.—PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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building maintenance manual, incl — 
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jmp floors, roofs. 
treatments. 

deiphie Pa. 


135. eee COLOR CODE—How six standard 
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| ay a I” a: PONT DE NEMOURS 4 = C8., INC., 
Finishes C44, Wilmington, 


Includes beth nen wood 
ONHARD COMPANY, Phila- 
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275 Central Avenue, Leuisville 8, Ky. 


41. SEV ANIA PRESENTS FLUORESCENT AT 
{TS FINEST—File folder on industrial lighting prob- 

ems.—SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC.. 
Salem, Mass. 


142. LIGHTS AND COLOR IN THE WORK 
WORLD—Booklet on color for industry based on re- 
search and practical experience with light paint and 
color, as related subjects.—U. GUTTA PERCHA 
PAINT CO., 8-3 Dudley St., 
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POWER TRANSMISSION, 
MOTORS. BELTING, 
LUBRICATION ... 


204. at yl foe FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—A booklet on proper selection, 
Installation and ye. A of rubber belts, 
with charts, showing horsepow R , 
V-belt sizes, also inf ieaiian on all types of hose 
and rubber covered rolls used in the textile industry. 
—MANUHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—24 page 

cri bearing installations for practi- 
ery machine in the textile industry including 
roller bearing spindle and tension pulley.—SKF IN- 
DUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the stesiion of 
a ~ ee belting, hose or packing to suit the re- 

mn co. of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
., Akron, Ohio. 


211i. JOHNSON ee Feet i NO. 340— 
Showing over 300 sizes son general purpose 
fs ee og P een JOHNSON. BRONZE CO., New 
astie, a 


212. GATES TEXTILE a. cme 
the increased efficiency and economy to 

through the use of Gates cone belts, Bn. — 
card bands and loom binder cushions. —THE GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 


215. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet —— 
Rhoads Tannate leather belts and their uses 
advantages in textile mill operation.—J. EL RHOADS 
& SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON §&Spe- 
cial Tanned Leather as used in — oy a 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug S 
Bumper Straps, yo pitound Leather Belting, Fiat 
Belting.—CHAS. BO CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


218. BALL ype ee ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ER Y—Catalog gives advantages of ball bearings, 
describes ag illustrates each type of textile ma- 
chinery.—-THE FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, 
Connecticut. 


219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting 
a ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 

ew Ork, 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on — 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 a ggg use of 
bearings, including textile types, installation, 
lubrication and general date. F Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTON .. Torrington, Conn. 


223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES 
—Complete tabulation paper pat Fw motor 





drive bases showing selection tab 

tables, prices. Price Sheets 860 y "861.—ROCK- 

wooD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 

standard sizes of textile and ngs. 
ted otl-less bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 

metals.—THE UNTING BRASS AND RONZB 

CO., Toledo, 


241. LEATHER ng ge Ay = aye - cata- 
log makes it easy to pick right belt for each drive. 
and maintenance suggestions. Cements, 

RATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY ere agg = = 
= -page book on a machinery—also bulletins 

electric motors and pumping —— 
BANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


251. GILMER BELTS FOR THe reteabai IN- 
page booklet on bel 


at tied i A - and 4 hang 
textiles cludes pon Be ormation, , 
formulas.—L. ; CO., Tacony, Philadei- 
phia, Pa 


256. BETTER BELT MAINTENANCE — Bookiet 
descri ciean e-oll witb 
belt troublés, causes.—DU-G ‘OkIP MI MFG. ‘C0. wy B- = 


257. AMERICAN ECON-O-MATIC DRIVE HAND- 
BOOK—70 pages—How to reduce R.P.M. losses, belt 
and bearing wear on both V-belt and flat-belt drives. 
—THBD AMERICAN PULLEY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


258. VARIABLE SPEED cours ig ny 
Complete ormation on Reeves Speed, 
including Transmission, Vari-speed a. —_ and 
Motodrive. Includes examples, illustrations, diagrams, 
engineering tables. Catalog G-435.—REEVES PUL- 
LEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 


250. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LOATNER BELTING—lIllustrated booklet on leather 
belt installation: maintenance; eleaning; dressing; 
aligning shafting, pulleys.—SOUTHERN BELTING 
COo.. Atlanta, Gea. 
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262. THE SERVICE FACTOR—complete lubrica- 
tion guide for cotton and woolen mills.—SINCLAIR 
REFINING CO., New York 20, N. Y¥ 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES ... 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin Se A rotary pressure join 
requires packing. lubrication and no adjust- 
~ 9s ane Sostallation and maintenance 

sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 


tion, types, 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 


305. FOXBORO METERS — L[lustrated 48-page 
Bulletin =. c._, full ine of se = 
cating an tegrating meters for ng 
and water distribution.—THE FOXBORO COMPANY. 
Foxboro, Mass. 


308. THE BROWN MOIST-0-GRAPH — 16 page 
booklet describing the Brown Mboist-O-Graph which 
measures, records and controls the ——— content 
of cotton warp yarns.—THE BROWN STRUMENT 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY CONTROL— 
mde ey oy describing regulators for slashers, tanks, 

Also other literature. —-POWERS REGULA- 
TOR Co. Chicago, Tl, 


310. PIPE FITTINGS — Complete catal 
prices, dim , service pressures. — GRINNELL 
CO., Providence, R. I. 


31t. PIPING POINTERS—lIndustrial maintenance 
covering installation and handling of piping. 
fittings. Well illustrated, practical tips. 
CO., Chicago, Il. 


313. PRESSURE REGULATORS—lIllustrated cata- 


valves, 
CRANE 


lo on regulating valves for process controls.— 
MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR CO., Boston 24. 
Massachusetts. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING. 
ETC. . - e 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 

wet a = Sees SS 
tive ocking door on prev 

a —) — ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS. 

Greenwood, 8. 


402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRal) 


track circuit over hn nny me, >. ~ 
ee etc. This = eaner accum 
with no harm roving. — THE AMERICAN 


MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
DITIONING AND TWIST- po 
405. YARN CON 


di 
for textile yarns. —BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 


COMPANY. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
RUATION—Folesr en 
a CARD GRINDER oe —s 


f rd grinders, 
ROY ROY & ‘SON CO. Worcester, Mass., and ile. 


No, 44 Uni known 45 
a new 
WINDING 
ANY, Providence, R. L 


South Carolina. 
-CONER — Bulletin — the new 
“wy er enal Winder, Roto-Coner 
for winding knitting yerns, whieh 
and distinctive features. — 
RAY 
410. FIBRE CONDITIONING | WiTH Ur eo 
ConPeund—se ® page beoklet = treating of cotton 


staple fibers th Sanmees Compound includ 
= ie advantages and development of fiber condi- 

ng.—THE TEXAS Co., 135 B 42nd St, New 
York City. 


. i a ‘TRAVELER —_ 
Pano) THE ba ange Ply RC | neh tg ge an 
r design.—VICTOR RING TRAY! COMP 

ide R. I. 

413. SONOCO Passes 60 page — 
ae bobbins. 
of the Bon ‘products, 

Cones. NOCO cork titers CO. Co., arisville, 8. C. 
R— 

416. BRIEF one OF THE RING TRAVELE 
history develop —_ ¢ ring 5 7% 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. Providence, R. L 


lustrated folder show- 
i i eS —, acothan 


steps 
"ot long draft and card 
aprons Seehinery een ane, APRON ANY. 
Bast Point, Ga 


INDERS — Folder describing 
adzt: AUTOMATIC WINDERS; Tolamade overs: 
tion. Only one aio ‘Sutomatic head for up to 100 spin- 

dies —ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. 
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422. MOBERN TEXTILE ROLL C@VERINGS—1II- 
lustrated booklet on = covering problems with chart 


on correct usages. Also data on pom ooo le draft 
aprons ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industri Divi- 
sion, TEXTILE PRODUCTS SBC., Lancaster, Pa. 


_ 423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL tay ap = ay 
Folder on cylinders, card screens, lic acreens, 
repair work. —JENKINS METAL SHOP. +o 
North Oarolina. 


425. INFRA-RED GAS et ye ee 
folders on Red-Ray burners for ten enters, 
palmers, singers, bn OR, curing boxes, etc., in textile 
industry. —_RED-RAY MFG. CO., New York, N. Y¥. 


WEAVING, SLASHING ... 


502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
ing pick counters for looms, hank counters for 
spinning, yardage counters for cloth loom, ete.— 

ER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45 
page handbook giving valuable data on the purposes 
and properties of various sizing products, their uses 
and preparation, with much information on the ep- 
eration of slashing equipment. Will help solve many 
sizing preblems. Address THE HART PRODUCTS 
CORP., New York City. 


508. SIZING AND FINISHING — A pamphlet 
which will give the mill man an understanding of 
starch properties which will lead to greater efficiency 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 
New York City. 


509. ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the 
Story of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch, and its many advantages. 
—DRAKBH CORP, Norfolk, Va. 


510. THE ROMANCE OF te pe Ree ae 
tractive illustrated book which tells 

corn and the uses of corn products = ee 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CoO., New York, N. Y. 


511. HOUGHTO-SIZE SR — Leaflet describing a 
new sizing compound _ spun rayon warps which 
provides high breakin strength, greater elasticity 

and increased weave- a production at low cost.— 
E. r. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company 
Fifty-two pages. Text and i 
adaptability of aluminum and aluminum alloys 
chemical industry applications and char 
governing recommended uses.—ALUMINUM M- 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 
36-p. booklet includes mnemaene in textile plants 
for regenerating water soften ; for dye exhausting 
ome. .—INTERNATIONAL SALT co., INC., 

ton, a. 


610. PROCTOR 


DRYING MACHINERY FOR 
THE TEXTILE a 


IN ws STR Y—lllustrated 


catalog on all types dryers for raw Bg 
and automatic skein A ay 

cludes ng and Satemets Boarding ma- 

chines for hosiery.—PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


6i!. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 
pemes Tr 


Illustrated literature on the new 

—— oe eR CUA ducks; also 
Hermas AV 8 .—HERMAS MACHINE CoO., 

ewthema. N. 


612. STAINLESS STEEL — Complete illustrated 
a ge a parts for dye house.—INDUSTRIAL 
& INC., Cambridge, Mass. 


fuel consumption, 
CO., New York, 


614. STRIPS IN ROLLS—Form No. CF-642 illus- 
trated folder showing over 25 slitters and roll winders 
for textile—CAMBERON MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


615. FOUR TYPES OF G. E. RANGE DRIVES— 
Illustrated booklet on drives for cloth finishing plants, 
with eomparisons of various arranged drives.—GEN- 
PRAL BLECTKIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS... 


701. TEXTILE CHEMICALS—36 page booklet 
uses and properties of chemical products.—ROHM “x 
HAAS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED’  SILK- 
SOAKING— Attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 
ods of silk-soaking and outlining investigations on 
the soaking, back-winding and degumming of silk.— 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used for throwing rayon filling 
yarns for weaving, as softeners in gelatin and simi- 
~ solutions used for sizing and as softening oils 
for yarns, knitted and woven fabrics.—E. F. HOUGH- 
TON & CO., Philadelphia, ta. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR oo 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may be properly and economically transferred to 
cloth through the oo of the printing machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INU., New York City. 


709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN—A ge and 

reference book designed for the user caustic 
soda. Complete with charts, drafts and | Sa 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


710. THE Dt SERIES—34 page book de- 
scribing the of detergents in general textile mill 
work.—ON YX SOIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


711. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leafiet describing textile specialties 
used in dyeing, Dleaching, and finishing as applied to 
Southern textile industry from ey 2 ae of 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CORP., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Bookiet 
on silicate of soda for table —— oe, — 

a ete., giving es for specific gra - 
bos a correction, ty.—STANDARD 
SILICATE DIV., heousendl Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


713. LIOVATINE ER—Vat dyeing assistant in- 


in etration and —~4 dyeings with marxi- 
a wed of color. —SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 


New York City. 
rubl ae poh wan tees T fugitive tints. 
1 le, al 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jerscy. 
715. AQUARST. AND ARKANSAS PRosyere- 
lletins on Aquarol, water repellen 


hed of preparing bath; also en 
—~_~—4 for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing. ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. J. 


Ja. oneanic CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL- 
18—Covers v ng scour- 


Pe ation, etc.—RED-RAY MFG. 


water 


CALS DIVISION, e I. 
penetration.— CHEMI 

DU FONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


ROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE APPLICATION Folder lk lating processing 


derwear, 
a ete.—BURKART 8 BCHIER md" ploce 
CAL COMPANY, Chattanooga, 
=— on renee 
732. A NEW FINISHING OIL 


6 . IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 945- ing —— er a 
Seow Sbumtreted book on Gaus vedbent “heat. deta on WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, eT. 
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736. MONOPOLE Oj1L—Bulletin § deseribi 
for bleaching, beil-offs, dye eing, kier boiling, ,* m 
ene. — finishing. JACQUES WOLF Zz CO. 


738. LEVELENE—RBooklet yn ay use .. —_ 
- + 3 l ing = — MRICAN Aiso f p- 
wn vat colors.— MEIRICAN A ANILI - 
UCTS, INC., New York, N. Ne PROD 


DRAX WATER-REPELLENT TEXTILE 


F IMiSH— Bullen on water repellency: plication 
of Drax.—S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC Raeine, 
Wisconsin. 


740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS —~170 page illus- 
trated buyers guide fer users chemicals including 
useful tables chemical information.—MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


741. PIONEERING WITH PIGMENTS—Series il- 
lustrated folders on pigment dyeing with camouflage 
colors; flameproofing: how to 
permanent finish one 
Fairlawn, N. J. 


742. BOILING OUT OF COTTON GOODS—Tech- 

nical bulletin on kier boiling prior to bleaching with 

use of Nopceo 2211—Kier Assistant.—NATIONAL OIL 
PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 


43. HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL GENERAL 

LiST—Bulletin 160, listing approxi- 

including 15 new products, 

giving descriptions and characteristics of each chemi- 
uses 


dye, control shrinkage, 
operation.—-ARIDYE CORP., 





cal and its .-— HOOK ER s4ECTROCHEMICAL 
aaa mr of 14 fForty-seventh St., Niagara Falls, 
ew Yor 


KNITTING ... 


860i. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE — Literature on 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fash- 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


3. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
O60bS-natleus describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one ae es ge 
labor, and Ww. B 
WORTH & a | SONS ¢ CO, York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 on new three needle machine for flat 
elastic with perfect stretch tension device and other 

ILIACOX "i GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 


809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
Folder on a, wil lubrication.— TEXAS 
CO., New York, N. 


sil. PROCESSING RA, FASHIONED RAYON 
KNITTING YAR hnical ein on eat- 
ment rayon Rey ot ony with eon Hosiery Treat- 
ment No. dg ASSO AL, OL PRODUCTS CO., 
Harrison, N. 


SEWING MACHINES... 


901. LOCKSTITCH MACHINE WITH AUTO- 
a ye oe ON — Bulletin illustrating new 
or 


GIBBS 
MACHINE OO., 2i4 West 39h St., New York City. 
MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


1001. HOW TO BETERMINE WHERE 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT ‘CAN 
— USED PROFITABLY— Illustrated folder includ- 
elements erials handling system, prepara- 
- of ~ Tayout—-CLEVE LAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, O. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describi hamrock shi 


bing in detail the 8 
containers and new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEBSE, 


the 
INC., Madison, 


1003. oe AND WHEELS—192 . de- 
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to plan and prepare is right now. As soon as possible, 
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THE WILDMAN 
Single-Head, Single-Unit, Full-Fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINE * 
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Post-war problems have no terrors for this modern ma- 


o*aaeeee 


chine. It handles synthetic yarns of all kinds in very fine 
gauges. It knits the entire stocking in one continuous opera- 
tion, perfect from top to toe in color and texture, thus 
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eliminating the bad matching of leggers and footers and 


” 





the time lost in their changeover. Look ahead! 


wILDAMAN RAF G. co. Norristown, Pa. 


* Because of war work, production for civilian 


purposes is limited to repair parts. 
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The Back-Alley Knitter 


By Harry W. Ruskin 


THE TRIALS and tribulations of 
the back-alley knitter on cir- 
cular hosiery machines are many 
and varied. A knitter on the back 
alley, or outside alley, as it is just 
as often called, has more walking 
to do than a knitter working on an 
inside alley, where half the ma- 
chines are on one side of the alley 
and half on the other. 
chines of the back alley are strung 
out in a single line. If the knitters 
keep 30 machines going, the back 
alley knitter has to travel ap- 
proximately 80 feet, while exam- 
ining the hose from each of the 30 
machines, then back to the start- 
ing point—a total of 160 feet to 
make a round. A knitter on the in- 
side alley can—ali other conditions 
being the same—make the round 
in half the number of steps; 40 
feet down one line and 40 feet 
back, because there are fifteen ma- 
chines on one side of the ailey and 
the same number on the other. 
When the back alley extends 
along the outside wall, and the 
windows are open, which is often 
the case in summer, the texture of 
the knitted stitch becomes more 
sensitive to weather changes than 
on machines of inside alleys. A 
prolonged rainy spell will make 
the machines knit tightly, causing 
added troubles for the knitter, as 
well as the fixer. If the machines 
are run-down, if parts are not 
readily available, and if the fixer 
spends too much time away from 
his section visiting the looper op- 
eratives or the pick of female 
knitters, the back-alley knitter is 
often blamed for bad work and 
low production that is really not 
her fault, but the fault of the set- 


The ma-- 


up and the fixer. As an example of 
what can happen to the back-alley 
knitter, an incident comes to mind. 


The Story of Annie 


Annie was a girl in slacks 
‘““‘pinch-hitting”’ for a knitter, on a 
line of machines in the back al- 
ley, who had been designated by 
the official fish bowl to train for 
the “noble” art of war. The ma- 
chines were thirty in number, fully 
automatic, producing fancy half- 
hose with spiral float stitches and 
reverse plating. Besides the com- 
mon obstacles of a back-alley set, 
Annie lacked the physical qualifi- 
cations for a circular hosiery knit- 
ter, and her set was not main- 
tained as well as it might have 
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been. This naturally added to the 
trials and tribulations of her daily 
tasks. 

According to customary proce- 
dure, Annie would start her cycle 
of daily tasks after she had trucked 
a supply of cones to the yarn 
stands placed ready to tie on as 
needed. She would start at one 
end of the line, taking. each ma- 
chine in order until she reached 
the end of the string of thirty. This 
phase of operations is known as 
examining and _ turning—turning 
wrong-side-out for looping. As the 
conscientious knitter came to each 
machine, she would reach through 
the hand opening in the cylinder 
tube and pull out the socks which 
had dropped from the knitting 
cylinder. Each sock was quickly 
pulled over the right hand and fore 
arm, carefully looked over for me- 
chanical flaws, the firsts separated 





Shown above is one section of a modern knitting mill. 
with fluorescent lighting and air conditioning throughout. 
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This is your final opportunity to compete in 
choosing a name for a revolutionary new type 
of nylon stocking, to be made as soon as nylon 
is available for its manufacture—a stocking so 
advanced in knitting technique that it may be 
truly called the “Stocking of the Future.” 


In order to obtain a name which is indicative 
of the superlative quality and fine appearance of 
this new stocking, Scott & Williams will award 
a total of $5,000.00 (maturity value) in War 
Bonds. To compete for one of these attractive 
War Bond prizes, you have only to suggest a 
mame which you think appropriate for this 
luxurious, gossamer-sheer stocking, and submit 
it with a statement of 100 words or less, telling 
why you believe it will be the “Stocking of 
the Future.” 


Try to imagine a stocking of 15, 20 or 30 
denier nylon, knitted on a machine even finer 
than magical 51 gauge, so-precisely shaped and 
molded that it fits the slenderest ankle without 
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a shadow of a wrinkle, yet is amply proportioned 
at the top. These delicately sheer stockings are 
entirely free of seams. Twisted leg seams are 
banished forever! The smooth, seamless foot 
insures real walking comfort. Heel and toe pock- 
ets are knit doubly strong where needed to resist 
abrasion. And these flattering wisps of loveliness 
retain their original shape and go sturdily 


through weeks of successive washings! 


Lovely Dyne Sedgwick, Conover Cover Girl, is 
shown opposite, wearing these exquisite, seam- 
free nylon stockings. Notice, also, the photo- 
graph of the foot showing details of the Gussetoe 
and Post War Heel with its double-extended 
gussets—Scott & Williams’ exclusive (patented 
and patents pending) features. A study of these, 
and a careful reading of this advertisement and 
the rules, will aid you in the selection of a name 
and the preparation of your statement. Thzs zs 
the final announcement of the Contest, so do not 
delay in mailing your entry. Contest closes July 31, 
1945. Send your suggestions TODAY. 
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knitted into each side of the toe section. 


The right angles formed by the gusset wales (vertical stitches) and : 
the wales of the toe fabric are the only method of giving the toe of 
the stocking ample fabric stretch in both length and width to assure 
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cool comfort for active feet, even on hottest days. 


These are patented features. 


Notice how the sturdy heel fabric, while entirely out of sight, extends 
almost to the top of the shoe, covering the knob of the heel where 


abrasion might occur. 


The heel gusset nearest the toe extends the heavier fabric under 


the entire ball of the heel. 


Right-angled direction of wales (vertical stitches) at the beginning 
and end of heel prevents heel slippage up or down or to the side. 


way stretch. 


Upper heel narrowing smooths away every ankle wrinkle. 


These exclusive heel features are covered by 
applications in the United States Patent Office. 


THE RULES 





HERE ARE 


On one side of a plain sheet of paper, write 
your suggestion for a name which you 
think meno for the new nylon stock- 
ing without a seam, described in this 
advertisement. Immediately below the 
name write a letter of not more than 
100 words telling...why you believe it 
will be the stocking of the future. Then 
print your name and address plainly. 
That’s all! 


, You may submit as many entries as you 


wish, but each must be on a separate sheet 
of paper. No more than one prize will 
be awarded to a single contestant. 


The contest is open to anyone in the 
States or Canada, ex- 
cept employees of Scott & Williams, Inc., 
their advertising agencies, and their re- 
spective families. All entries must be the 
Original work of the contestants, sub- 


Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


. Exclusive angled wales give real comfort because of ample two- 
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mitted in their own names. The contest is 
subject to all Federal, State and Dominion 
regulations. 


All entries and ideas therein become the 
property of Scott & Williams, Inc., to use 
as they see fit. No entries will be returned. 


Seventy-five prizes totaling $5,000 in War 
Bonds (maturity value) will be awarded 
to the better entries as follows: 


Ist Prize.........$1,000 War Bond 
2nd Prize..........$500 War Bond 
3rd Prize........$300 in War Bonds 
12 Prizes. ..... $100 War Bond each 
20 Prizes. ......$50 War Bond each 
40 Prizes....... $25 War Bond each 


All the winners will be notified by mail 
and a list of winners will be published as 
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soon as possiBle after judging has been 
completed. 


The winning names will be selected by an 
independent organization of experienced 
contest judges and a group of prominent 
fashion cuthentainn ...on the basis of their 
originality and appropriateness for adver- 
tising sod ciles purposes. In case of ties, 
the 100-word letter will be the deciding 
factor...on the basis of aptness of thought, 
sincerity, interest and originality. The de- 
cision of the judges will be final. 


This contest closes midnight July 31, 
1945, and all entries must be postmarked 
before that date and received before 
August 10, 1945. Mail your entry to’ 


STOCKING OF THE FUTURE CONTEST 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
P. O. Box 23, New York 8, New York 
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from the defective, and thrown 
across the line separately. On her 
way back to the first machine to 
start another tour of inspection, 
she would keep an eye on the yarn 
stands to make sure no supply 
cone was about to run out and 
cause a cut-out or misplate. Every 
few rounds of examining during 
the day, she would count out 24 
socks of each grade and tie them 
into a bunch so the dozens could 
be counted readily. But this, as 
simple as it may seem, was not al- 
ways smooth sailing. 

Knitting machines producing 
fancy half-hose with reverse pat- 
terns seem to be very treacherous 
at times. The plating may be clear 
and perfectly satisfactory when 
examined, but the instant the 
knitter passes on to the next ma- 
chine, it may start ragged plating, 
or maybe cutting holes. In a case 
of this kind, the machine is apt to 
continue making imperfect work 
until the knitter starts on the next 
round of examining. This cloudy 
plating or holes in the fabric may 
be the fault of the atmospheric 
conditions common to back alleys 
in muggy weather, or it may be 
due to incorrect settings of sinker 
cams. The latter, of course, should 
be charged to the fixer; but too 
often the knitter is blamed for not 
watching. the progress of the knit- 
ting closely enough. 


Not Physically Fitted 
for a Knitter 


Such was Annie’s plight. And 
added to these troubles common to 
back alley sets, she was not physi- 
cally fitted to be a knitter. In the 
first place, she was too tall to be 
almost constantly stooping and 
pulling socks out of the cylinder 
tubes; in the second place, the 
girth of her waist-line added fur- 
ther to the difficulties in this re- 
spect. Due to the strain of stoop- 
ing so often, she became nervous 
and irritable long before her eight 
hours were over. She should have 
been given a sitting-down job, 
such as looping, inspecting or 
mending. A girl for running a 
back-alley set-up should be rather 
short and slim. Such physical 
qualifications would be suitable 
for inside alleys too, of any set-up. 

The regular, fixer on this back 
alley set was a stout, stocky fel- 
low in the neighborhood of forty, 
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whom the girls jokingly referred 
to as “Cupie.” Cupie was at that 
age in life when quite a few men 
have a tendency to take one last 
fling at romance. He spent most of 
his spare time entertaining the 
fair sex of the department. Since 
Annie was very plain in physical 
appearance, she and her machines 
didn’t get the attention they de- 
served. Of course, when Cupie saw 
a sock hanging on the yarn stand 
of one of Annie’s machines, he 
would go start it up and make the 
necessary replacements or adjust- 
ments to get it to knit fairly well 
again. But, with the exception of 
olling once a day, which he did 
hurriedly, and one round of daily 
testing for size, her machines re- 
ceived no other attention. And 
since he was usually quite a dis- 
tance from her set when Annie 
stopped a machine for a minor re- 
pair, she would “flag him high’”’— 
hang a sock on the uppermost arm 
of the yarn stand 9n.the machine 
out of commission. The object, of 
course, was ‘to attract Cupie’s at- 
tention more readily; but Cupie 
didn’t like it at all, because it also 
attracted the overseer’s attention, 
which made it look bad for the 
fixer. 


All the Seconds Were Not Due 
to Weather Conditions 


As mentioned before, Annie’s 
production contained a rather high 
percentage of seconds due to holes 
and ragged plating. This was not 
all chargeable to weather condi- 
tions; not by any means. Poor cov- 
erage during reverse plating, in 
the case in question, can be caused 
by a number of things. The yarn 
not being properly tensioned and 
sinkers moving in too far are two 
of the most common causes. Un- 
doubtedly, the sinkers moving in 
too far was the principal cause of 
Cupie’s cloudy plating, and too 
much tension on the plating yarns, 
together with bad needles and 
muggy weather, were contributing 
causes of holes cutting in the 
fabric. 

Like all metal parts subject to 
friction, sinker cams moving the 
sinkers to-and-fro through the nee- 
dle circle will wear in time. Natu- 
rally, there is provision for re- 
setting these cams to compensate 
for such wear. When Cupie’s sink- 
er cams had worn off so much that 


the machine failed to reverse plate, 
he had the very bad habit of over- 
doing the resetting. He would set 
the cam to force the sinker inward 
as far as possible without actually 
breaking the plating yarns. It was 
always, therefore, just after his re- 
setting that one of the machines 
was likely to be a victim of a 
ragged-plating epidemic. Now, this 
fixer knew better than that. He 
was gambling on margin, so to 
speak. His idea was to give his 
sinker cams a large margin of 
wear, so he would not have to 
bother with resetting them so of- 
ten. 

From the foregoing, it can be 
seen how over-doing mechanical 
adjustments causes friction be- 
tween fixers and knitters. Over- 
doing the tension on the, plating 
yarns paved the way for holes 
bursting in the fabric, especially in 
damp weather. Advancing the 
sinker cams too far inward caused 
the sinkers to strain and frazzle 
the yarns; hence the ragged ap- 
pearance of the reverse plated 
lines on the background. . 

What can you do about it? It is 
true that there is not a great deal 
that can be done about it until 
wartime restrictions are eased. But 
there are two things—two simple 
and inexpensive changes — that 
could be made that would relieve 
the trials and tribulations consid- 
erably. First, change the method of 
examining; second, make _ each 
fixer a specialist according to his 
mechanical ability. 


A Look into the Future 


The time will come, no doubt, 
when all knitting rooms—circular 
as well as full-fashioned—will be 
air-conditioned. Then there will be 
no open windows during dog days 
to let in the humid atmosphere 
which swells viscose rayon and 
mercerized yarn and makes tight 
knitting. The room temperature 
and humidity will be made to or- 
der. And the window glass will be 
the kind that filters the sun’s rays 
and is air-spaced to reduce sweat- 
ing on the glass. The time may 
come when long lines of knitting 
machines will be provided with a 
conveyor belt to carry the hose to 
the knitter as it drops from the 
cylinder tube of each machine. The 
knitter will sit at one end of the 
line of machines, examining and 
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For sustained production and quality work there is no finer 
equipment for lap seam felling than the Willcox & Gibbs 


Style 951 machine. 


This machine has for many years demonstrated its value to 
manufacturers of dress and work shirts, wash suits, wash 
dresses and similar garments where accurate sleeve setting 
and felling operations are required. 


Equipped with the semi-automatic or reservoir type oiling 
system, complete lubrication of all important parts is 
assured. Oil drain passages lead excess or waste oil to a 
small receptacle at base of the machine, thus ensuring 


clean lubrication of all parts. 
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214 West 39th St. 
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You may not be able to get your Flat Bed Lap 
Seam Felling Machine at once, but when condt- 
tions are again normal, machines will be available 
in large numbers. It will pay you to wait for the 
“W. & G.” Flat Bed Lap Seam Felling Machine. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 





Here are some interesting 
features of Style 951 


@ Attachments suitable for various 
operations 


@ Floating Power, unnecessary to 
fasten to table 


@ Improved Feed Mechanism 

@ improved Looper Mechanism 

@ Improved Looper Thread Control 
@ Low Maintenance Costs 


@ Needle Thread Control 


@ Rotary Drive, free from vibra- 
tion 


@ Stitch Type, U. S. Standard 401 











New York 18, N. Y. 
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turning them as the endless belt 
drops them at her side. The pat- 
tern of each machine may be set- 
up to plate its number near the 
ring toe of the hose so the machine 
that happens to be knitting im- 
perfectly can be quickly located 
and corrected. Undoubtedly the 
time will come when there will be 
no back alleys. Circular machines 
will be arranged like looms—an 
even number of rows, with a work 
alley between each two rows. But 
the time for this is not ripe just 
now, so we will have to think of 
ways and means toward better fix- 
ing and knitting practice. 

When a knitter is examining and 
turning on a long line of back- 
alley machines, the territory can 
be covered more rapidly, and with 
more attention for each machine, 
if the knitter works both ways— 
toward both ends ef the line of 
machines. Let’s say the knitter 
starts the round of examining on 
No. 1 machine. Now, instead of 
taking each cylinder tube in turn, 
she takes every other machine one 
way and the other machines on the 
way back. In other words, one way 
she would take the machines of 
odd numbers, on the way back she 
would get the machines of even 
numbers—machines 1 to 29 one 
way, and machines 30 to 2 on the 
way back. This method would not 
save any steps, of course, but it 
would cut short the time between 
trips to those “treacherous” ma- 
chines that might be inclined to 
start making bad work as soon as 
the knitter’s back is turned. This 
should enable the knitter to catch 
defective knitting more quickly 
and reduce bad work by that 
amount. 


Better Fixing Practices 


Whether or not fixing practices 
can be improved in this particular 
case will depend on the average 
ability of the fixers. Suppose there 
are 120 machines and 4 fixers— 
each fixer keeping up 30 machines. 
Naturally, out of these four fixers, 
there will be one who is better at 
setting up patterns and making 
mechanical adjustments than the 
others. The thing to do then is 
make this man head fixer. 

This head fixer would not have 
a regular set of machines but 
would do all the adjusting of cams, 
making up patterns, etc. The head 
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fixer would be the trouble shooter 
for the 120 machines. The three 
other fixers would then have 40 
machines instead of 30; but since 
they would have to oil their ma- 
chines only once a day, size once a 
day, and pull out defective needles 
to be replaced with new ones, they 
would not have any more work to 
do and would have far less re- 
sponsibility. That should suit the 
happy-go-lucky fixers like Cupie. 

The head fixer would have to be 
paid more, of course, but since the 


New Booklet on 
Synthetic Fibers 


The National Cotton Council has 
announced publication and release 
of “The Age of Textiles,” a 16- 
page booklet which analyzes fac- 
tually the major synthetic fibers. 

Designed not to forecast the fu- 
ture, but merely to present basic 
information about each of the syn- 
thetics, the booklet outlines the 
origin and development of each, 
their individual properties, the 
principal points at which they 
compete with natural fibers, and 
their production, price, and con- 
sumption trends. 

Synthetics covered in the book- 
let include: rayon, nylon, Aralac, 
Saran, Vinyon, Fiberglas, Soylon, 
peanut fiber, Vitafilm, and Zein, 
a fiber produced from corn meal. 

Also discussed briefly in the 
booklet are rubber yarns, Red- 
wood bark fiber, Styrene fibers 
(produced from resins derived 
from various types of trees), and 
aluminum yarn. 

Purpose of the booklet is to an- 
swer specific questions about syn- 
thetics which threaten cotton with 
violent competition, as well as to 
show the necessity for sound cotton 
programs of research and promo- 
tion to enable cotton to sell in- 
creasingly better products at com- 
petitive prices. 

* 
Wool Interests Plan 
to Harmonize Standards 


American wool interests, meeting 
recently in New York under the 
auspices of the American Stand- 
ards Association, registered their 
approval of an international un- 
dertaking to harmonize the stand- 
ards for determining moisture con- 


other fixers would have no more 
work to do on the extra machines, 
they would be paid the same. And 
the increased pay for the head 
fixer should promote better me- 
chanical efficiency and consequent- 
ly tend to reduce the knitting 
costs. Since the head fixer would 
be responsible for the quality of 
hosiery produced on the 120 ma- 
chines, he would see that the fixers 
under him kept the machines well- 
olled, well adjusted, and produc- 
ing hosiery of the proper size. 
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tent of wool yarn. This varies con- 
siderably according to the mois- 
ture content of the air, and since 
wool is bought and sold by weight 
in world markets, differences in 
the amount of water wool con- 
tains may affect its selling price. 

Under normal conditions wool 
contains anywhere from 8 to 18 per 
cent moisture. In Great Britain, 
climatic conditions have caused 
standardization at 18% per cent. 
In America, the standards devel- 
oped through usage vary from 10 
to 13.6 per cent, depending upon 
the type of wool yarn. 

Such a step, which would sim- 
plify the buying and selling of wool 
in world markets, has been pro- 
posed by the Australian Standards 
Association to wool raising or buy- 
ing countries of the world as a job 
to be undertaken by the recently 
organized United Nations Stand- 
ards Coordinating Committee. 

° 


Textile Foundation Holds 
First Annual Meeting 


Millard D. Brown, president of 
Continental Mills, Inc., was re- 
elected president of The Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute Foundation 
at its first annual meeting held in 
Philadelphia June 7. The Founda- 
tion is a philanthropic organization 


for extending scientific and prac- 


tical training to those who desire 
to become associated with the tex- 
tile or allied industries. 

Other officers elected were: Al- 
ban Eavenson, Eavenson & Lever- 
ing Co., vice-president; W. Lyle 
Holmes, Jr., president, Archibald 
Holmes & Son, treasurer; and 
Theodore B. Hayward, Manager 
wool department, Swift & Com- 
pany, Inc., secretary. 
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a theatrical hit in 1889—the same year in which the 


Galey weaving mill moved to Chester, Pennsylvania, 
and was incorporated as Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co. 


Dyeing and finishing of yarns and fabrics was added to the weaving business, and 
a few years later Aberfoyle ventured into the mercerization of skeined cotton yarns, 
subsequently exploring the possibilities of warp mercerizing. 

In 1899, Aberfoyle constructed and operated the first automatic warp merceriz- 
ing machine in America. There followed a huge demand for Aberfoyle products, 
requiring expansion of plant facilities. With branches now in the South, in Canada 
and in Australia, Aberfoyle enjoys a position of international eminence in its field. 

During this war, Aberfoyle Yarns have been reserved almost exclusively for the 
clothing and equipment of our fighting forces. They have successfully met the 
hardest tests; have been improved as a result of war-gained experience in their 
manufacture and application, and when they are again available for civilian use 
—you will find Aberfoyle Yarns better than ever. 












Made of ~ 
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multi-ply mercerized combed 
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offton yorn 
4 WAYS BETTER 

than ordinary cofton yarns 
EXTRA COMFORT 

---more absorbent 
EXTRA STRENGTH 

---longer weor 
EXTRA QUALITY 

---lasting lustre 
EXTRA SERVICE 


---easy fo wash 
* Reg US Par Of ©1944 
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ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY WER al 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. ERIZEO 
—and in the South 3 Neophit, the Nylon Seaming and Loop- 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY ing Thread for Nylon Full-Fashioned 
Belmont, North Carolina . Hosiery, mode by the Premier Thread 


Representatives in principal textile centers af the world Co., Pawtucket, R. f. 
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A NITTING KINKS 








An Answer on the 
Meaning of “Gauge” 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7515, in the Decem- 
ber issue, full-fashioned hosiery machines in use to- 
day are built in the following gauges: 42, 45, 51 and 
04. Goods made on 42-gauge machines are coarse or 
heavy numbers, 45-gauge is somewhat lighter in 
weight, and so on down to 54-gauge, which is the last 
word in sheerness or extremely light-weight. In order 
to produce heavy and lightweight numbers, yarns of 
various sizes or counts must be used suitable for each 
particular gauge. These may vary slightly up or 
down according to the choice of individual manufac- 
turers; it is quite obvious, however, that it would not 
be practical, or even possible, to use the same yarns 
on both 42- and 54-gauge machines. 

The gauge of all full-fashioned is determined by 
the number of needles in one and one-half inches of 
space on the needle bar; for example, 45-gauge means 
there are 45 needles per one and one-half inches, and 
so on. 

When we speak of knitted fabric of any kind and 
use the term “course,” we mean one row of stitches, 
or knitted loops. The mechanism which feeds the 
yarn to the needles on full-fashioned machines moves 
back and forth during the knitting operation. Each 
time it moves in either direction, one course is made. 

All manufacturers have certain standards as to the 
number of courses per inch of fabric they put into the 
various gauges; therefore, a 45-gauge number from 
one manufacturer may not have exactly the number 
of courses per inch as another, even though the same 
yarns are used in both. The same principle will apply 
to circular machines. Here, one turn of the needle 
cylinder means one course of knitted loops on a single 
feed machine—two courses on a two-feed machine— 
and here also the number of courses per inch of knit- 
ted fabric may vary between different mills and on 
different gauges. 
~The number of needles used for the respective 
gauges was at one time optional, or was determined 
by the individual mill. However, at present, there are 
certain standards set up by the government which all 
full-fashioned mills must follow. This order, issued 
by OPA, is known as M.P.R.-339. A copy can be ob- 
tained by writing to the National Hosiery Association. 

The following would be a normal set-up for 45- 
gauge: width of needle bar, legger, 420 needles; 
width of needle bar, footer, 300 needles; width of in- 
step, 142 needles. 

54-gauge: width of needle bar, legger, 504 nee- 
dles; width of needle bar, footer, 360 needles; width 
of instep, 160 needles. 
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OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in the knitting mills or finishing plants or for 
the presentation of new ideas of interest to other 
readers. Questions, answers, or letters need not 
conform to any particular style, as they will be 
properly edited before being published. Names or 
connections of contributors are never used without 
permission, each participant being designated by 
a number. 

Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor "Cotton," 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





There are no set rules by which to determine the 
gauge, courses and needles used; however, if CON- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7515 were to pick up a pair of full- 
fashioned hose, it would not be difficult to count the 
number of courses per inch in the fabric and count 
the number of wales (or needles) used in the leg 
above the narrowings in the instep and foot and thus 
arrive at what gauge machine the hose were made on. 

The writer would suggest that the contributor get 
a copy of M.P.R.-339, which gives full information as 
to needle set-up for the respective gauges which 
Uncle Sam says are correct for the present. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7517 








Metz on Holes in 
Heel and Toe Gores 


(In the December issue, CONTRIBUTOR No. 7543 
submitted a problem on holes in the heel and toe 
gores. Since the questions were directed primarily at 
K. O. Metz, the author of the series of articles on the 
Komet and Links-and-Links machines, the samples 
illustrating the defects were submitted to him, and 
we are presenting below Mr. Metz’s reply to the in- 
quiry.—THE EDITOR.) 





EDITOR COTTON: 

Regarding the trouble ConTrRIBUTOR No. 7543 is 
having with holes in the heel and toe gores, will say 
that Article 3,in the Komet and Links and Links re- 
print booklet, has some definite information about 
trouble of this kind; he should note particularly the 
sub-titles: “Heel and Toe Knitting Troubles,” “Bluff- 
ing in Heel and Toe,” and “Sinker Action,” all on 
page 7. If he has a copy of this booklet, we suggest 
that he read carefully the information given under 
these sub-titles. 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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Background for Romance » « « Clear, flawless stockings strike a 
romantic note. Every full-fashioned stocking manutacturer knows that 
investment in the finest needles will bring the most profitable results. 
Keep your Knitting Machines young and effective with [MW Needles. 
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“Patience is bitter, but its fruit is sweet.’ 


ROUSSEAU 


A ’ vy . . . 
sank tins eiiimeniniias om After V actor) . . » When material and manpower are again available 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS . 3 . ; 
Bur. of Ord. Flag and Navy “*E"” we will begin production on the new high-precision READING 
July 25, 194] 
One Star All-Navy “‘E™ Burgee Machines, designed to develop a new-high standard of quality and 


January 25, 1942 


Two Star Army-Navy “E™ quantity production in the knitting of Full-Fashioned Stockings 


July 25, 1942 
er Until such time as we can deliver these new machines to you, we will do 
Four Star Army-Navy “E™ | - 
eae 1, our utmost to help you keep your present equipment at highest efficiency. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS READING, PA 








It is our desire to help readers of CoTTON in every 
way, and in this case, we feel that the inquirer may 
benefit by some of our past experiences. We shall try 
to avoid repetition of what has been said in the ar- 
ticles referred to in the foregoing. 


At the time many of our Komet articles were 
written, we were on the homeward stretch with the 
same trouble, so we can appreciate the position of 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7543. We started up our first 168-N, 
3-inch; 186-N, 34-inch; and 200-N, 32-inch ma- 
chines using four ends of 30/1 C.P. and used this 
yarn until our machines were thoroughly broken in 
and freed up. We do not recall a single instance of 
holes or open places in the gores such as show up in 
the samples submitted. We had some holes in the 
gores, to be sure, but they were cut places caused by 
bad needles, damaged sinkers, etc., which can be 
stopped easily. 


In two of the samples the fabric is cut, and the cut 
places are not in the same gores as the open stitches, 
the latter being on the opposite gore from the cut 
places. We mention this because we do not recall a 
single instance where we had cutting trouble in con- 
nection with the open stitches. After we had finished 
running our machines on combed yarn, we changed 
to four ends of 60/2 mercerized, and then we began to 
have a few cases where some of our 3-inch and 34- 
inch machines began making these open stitches, or 
half gore stitches, as we call them. What really gave 
us trouble was when we began to put some of our 
machines on some special 60/2 mercerized yarn of 
high twist. We got fair results on 200-needle, 31-inch 
machines, but it was next to impossible to run this 
yarn on 3- and 3%-inch machines. 


This leads us to conclude that some of this trouble 
is caused by yarns. From the time we stopped using 
four ends of 60/2 mercerized yarn, which was about 
three years ago, we have been using 30/2 C.P. mer- 
cerized exclusively, which we assume is the count of 
yarn used in the samples. At this writing, we are 
using yarn from three or four different yarn manu- 
facturers and are constantly changing back and forth 
from one to another, which is more or less detrimen- 
tal when it comes to getting good results, and we hope 
the day will come soon when we can adjust our ma- 
chines to suit one manufacturer’s yarn and stay on 
it. However, in spite of the constant yarn changing, 
we seldom have a repetition of this trouble, and when 
we do, we have little difficulty in stopping it. 


On the 168-needle, 3-inch samples, we note the 
trouble shows up on one side of the gore; on the 186- 
needle sample it appears on the opposite side, and 
both samples show the yarn was cut on the opposite 
gores from where the open stitches showed up. We do 
not recall having any yarn cutting trouble, in addi- 
tion to the other defects, at the same time, and we 
feel that cut places are in no way related to the 
open stitches. Cut places are usually caused by bad 
needles, damaged sinkers, and bluffs, which cannot 
be found without removing them. Frequently the 
sinker and bluff butts will be partially worn or 
broken off, causing cut places by failing to cast the 
stitches off properly in the gores. The appearance of 
the gore stitches in both samples indicates that the 


sinker lead adjustments at first step in are not cor- 
rect; in our opinion the lead is too late. Factory in- 
structions for this setting are as follows: 


When needle has drawn a full loop, the sinker to 
the left must be all the way in, and the next sinker 
half way in. 

The factory does not say whether to check this 
setting in leg knitting or heel and toe; we check it in 
heel and toe. We have found fixers who misunder- 
stood this instruction. What is meant is to pick out 
a given slider, turn the crank slowly—by hand—and 
when that slider butt reaches the bottom of the stitch 
cam, that needle has drawn a full loop. The sinker 
to the left of the needle should be all the way in, and 
the second sinker to the left half-way in. Bear in 
mind, the instruction reads, first step in. The sinkers 
remain in this position until the slider butts come up 
on the raise cam; then the sinkers move fully in as far 
as they can go. On all other types of circular ma- 
chines, it was a common practice to make sinker lead 
adjustments in accordance with needles coming up 
the raise cams after they have passed the point of the 
stitch cams. On Komets, we make the setting at first 
step in when the needles are being drawn down by 
the stitch cam. In most cases, we had to bring the 
sinkers in earlier on both sides, sometimes to a point 
where there was very little lost motion left between 
the stop screws and the sinker sleeve key. Frequently 
it became necessary to back one screw out in order to 
permit turning the opposite screw in far enough to 
get the correct lead, which will overcome this 
trouble. 

Some of our fixers felt that this gore trouble was 
being caused by too much or too little bluffing; they 
soon found out that bluffing had nothing to do with it. 
One of the odd things we noticed was that we were 
having most of this trouble on some of the first 3-inch 
and 34-inch machines we received. The last group, 
which arrived about one year later, gave no trouble 
whatever. This led us to assume that there might be 
a slight difference in the width of the sinker cam 
races, so we ordered several sets of new sinker cams 
and promptly stopped gore trouble after all other ef- 
forts had failed. 

One of the things which we recommend, and 
which is really worth the time and effort required, is 
taking machines down at regular intervals, polishing 
all cams, cleaning the slots in the sinker ring thor- 
oughly, greasing the bearings on the sinker sleeve, 
and replacing worn or loose sinker ring keys. Some 
fixers hesitate to do this; in fact, they often wait until 
they have to do it, when sinker sleeve bearings sud- 
denly run dry and machines stop turning. When this 
happens, a galled bearing will be found, which is one 
of the things we should guard against. 

We now have definite rules which require that all 
48-gauge machines be taken down every twelve 
months and all 36/24-gauge, 4-inch machines be 
taken down at least every eight months. Once this 
rule is put into effect, and followed to the letter, 
there will be less waste and seconds, a decided re- 
duction in needle and slider breakage, and a substan 


tial increase in production of good work. 
K. O. METZ 
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Sob Stabilization 


By H. E. Christie 


AN ARTICLE on job stabilization 

might seem untimely in a 
war economy; but the difference 
between profits and bankruptcy 
might depend upon the savings 
which a well-planned system of 
job stabilization would make pos- 
sible. When firms are working on 
narrow profit margins, reduced or 
additional costs can vitally affect 
the entire picture. Equally im- 
portant, in a period of labor short- 
ages, any system which will retain 
workers already on the pay-roll is 
vastly superior to a method which 
calls for plant close-downs during 
valleys and extensive training 
programs during peaks. 

Three years ago a large knitting 
mill started on a comprehensive 
program of job stabilization. At the 
start of the program, they showed 
a labor turnover of 23.6 per cent, 
which is not a high figure for this 
industry, but is high enough to 
cause alarm when viewed from the 
cost basis. The biggest peaks and 
valleys, of course, were due to sea- 
sonal trends, which were consid- 
ered unavoidable. In January and 
February, and in June and July, 
the company virtually closed 
down; near Easter and Christmas 
it was working double shifts. This 
firm manufactured approximately 
twenty-five million pairs of men’s, 
women’s, and children’s cotton ho- 
siery, and had an average annual 
payroll of 3,500 persons. During 
the five years preceding the start 
of the job stabilization campaign, 
net profits averaged only two per 
cent on net sales. Labor costs 
approximated 45 per cent of the 
total cost during that period. 


The high turnover of help re- 
sulted in a high training cost. This 
firm estimated its annual cost to 
train workers at $25,000. Other 
items of increased cost which they 
attributed directly to their season- 
al labor shifts included increased 
cost for unemployment compensa- 
tion; also the overtime paid to ma- 
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chine fixers and machine set-up 
men during peak periods, while 
those same men were working only 
half time during valley periods. 
This latter condition, of course, 
was due to labor shortages in these 
skilled classifications, which made 
it impossible to hire enough fixers 
and set-up men to meet require- 
ments of the peak periods. Spoil- 
age figures always ran higher at 
the start of peaks, caused primari- 
ly by the new workers, while there 
was a noticeable trend toward 
stretching the work during valley 
periods by day-work employees. 

This company’s first step to rem- 
edy the situation was to employ a 
full-time personnel director and to 
establish a centralized control of 
employment, with all departments 
making requisitions for help 
through this employment depart- 
ment. This enabled the company 
to do two things: (1) to determine 
more intelligently the aptitudes of 
workers hired and to assign them 
to work where they were best fit- 
ted; (2) to reduce to a minimum 
the applications for unemployment 
compensation by weeding out 
worthless applicants, transferring 
workers between departments, 
rather than laying them off, and 
eventually transferring workers 
between plants by negotiated 
transfer, rather than having their 
workers left for periods without 
employment. In this latter connec- 
tion, a mutual agreement was 
reached with a non-competing 
firm, with opposite peaks and val- 
leys, which permitted transfers 
back and forth of up to 100 work- 
ers per season. 

A careful study was made, and 
a more intelligent and thorough 
training program was set up. This 
program stressed versatility of 
workers so that men and women 
could be shifted from department 
to department and from job to job 
rather than automatically being 
laid-off when their machines went 


jJown. Standards of performance 
were set up, and workers unable 
to meet these standards were shift- 
ed to other work where they were 
more capable. This increased the 
actual production of the workers 
and reduced the overhead on a net- 
sales basis. 

A planning and scheduling pro- 
gram also materially reduced the 
span between peaks and valleys. 
While this industry is one which 
does not particularly fit into any 
scheme of long range planning and 
large inventories of stock, this firm 
decided that they could go farther 
than they had previously ventured. 
Stock which would be “out-of- 
style’ could not be carried, nor 
could large inventories of the out- 
sizes or off-shades; but they set up 
a six-months schedule which would 
reasonably reflect the probable 
purchases during the period. These 
estimated purchases were spread 
over a longer period of production 
time, which reduced the number 
of peak weeks and also the num- 
ber of valleys. Through this one 
phase alone of their employment 
stabilization program, this com- 
pany estimates that it saved $4,500 
in overtime paid to skilled opera- 
tors. The plan as developed called 
for inventories approximately 65 
per cent complete prior to peak 
selling periods, with the remaining 
35 per cent, consisting mostly of 
odd sizes, new colors, and new 
styles, being made during the peak 
sales seasons. 


Advantages to this plant, as 
summed up by its treasurer, in- 
clude a reduction in turnover from 
23.6 per cent to 13 per cent. In 
addition, it has a better control of 
its inventory and a greater flexibil- 
ity within the plant to meet de- 
mands of style trends and short 
lines for special events. There has 
been better training of employees, 
yet the training costs have been 
halved. 


This firm is only one of many 
which have reported excellent re- 
sults from a planned control of 
labor turnover. Perhaps your firm 
is already taking this needed step 
to reduce its overhead and increase 
its earnings by stabilizing employ- 
ment. If you aren’t among those 
firms now using such a program, 
it will pay you to investigate fur- 
ther into its possibilities. 
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Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 


... to the last detail 


Where her appearance is concerned 
nothing escapes the attention of 

a fashion-minded woman. 

Because of this fact, fashion 
creators must be exacting 

about every last detail! 


And that exactness explains why so 
many leading mills, converters, 
finishers and dyers have turned to 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for 
high-quality wetting, fulling, scouring 
and dispersing agents. 

There is a C.P.P. soap or synthetic 
detergent for every fabric—for 

every processing problem. 

Ask your local Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
representative for detailed 
information on the full line of 

C.P.P. processing agents made 

for the textile industry. Or, 

write to our Industrial Department 
at Jersey City 2, New Jersey. 





Don't waste soap...vital materials needed 
tc win the war are used in making soaps. 








When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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IGHLIGHTS 


OF THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS | 


WPB-OPA Program to Boost Production Not Implemented by 
Government Action—Knitwear Manufacturers and Yarn 
Suppliers Urge Consolidation of U. S. Wartime Control 
Agencies—Improvement of Civilian Supply Becoming Politi- 
cal Issue—Military and Naval Domination of Supply Seen 


Likely to Be Curbed. 


Philadelphia, June 15, 1945 


THE JOINT WPB-OPA “program” for boosting textile-garment pro- 
duction about 20% has not yet been rewarded with any results. 
Chief reason: It develops that the Washington agencies’ alleged “plans’”’ 
were mostly talk. During June, manufacturers of knitwear and yarns 
were going along as before, mainly on their own initiative, with plenty 
of obstruction from government directives and regulations, but very 
little help. It is strongly held that many of the WPB and OPA controls 
have outlived their usefulness and now have begun to obstruct recon- 
version. The overlapping of the rules handed out by the many federal 
boards, bureaus,and commissions should be merged into a single control 
agency, it is urged, that would function for the benefit of reconversion 
as well as for prompt prosecution of the balance of the war effort. Job- 
holders are resisting this process, as many in the industry expected. 


Hosiery Yarns . 


Nylon will remain “tops” in ho- 
siery yarn for years after total peace 
arrives, according to views expressed 
in this industry, but there will be 
a goodly array of acceptable com- 
petitive synthetics, and the hosiery 
industry surely will not lack for ma- 
terials conducive to smoother manu- 
facture of good-grade merchandise 
that can be disposed of at a profit. 


The CoTTron representative in the 
hosiery markets has made a special 
survey of the latest postwar probabil- 
ities in this field, and he finds that 
hosiery manufacturers who show they 
are progressively inclined and have 
the financial backing to make and sell 
better stockings will get the edge 
over those who seem to hang back. 

In the postwar hosiery industry, 
therefore, quick decisions by stocking 
makers will be “of the essence” as 
regards their being selected by lead- 
ing rayon yarn producers as cus- 
tomers; that is, either you are a cus- 
tomer and get the yarn, or you fool 
around and get excuses, and this 
right now appears to be the key of 
the sales approach for all of the syn- 
thetic hosiery-yarn industry. 

The postwar rayon yarn supply, it 
is explained, will be made by con- 
cerns which have very large invest- 
ments, with products going into vari- 
ous textile-apparel lines, measurably 
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interchangeable, so that when hosiery 
manufacturers seem to hang back, 
weavers will “get the play’ and vice 
versa. 

This is the same as to say that 
manufacturers of synthetic yarns of 
whatever type or name expect for 
years after peace comes to have high 
operating costs, which they feel can 
be offset only by getting volume dis- 
tribution, and their product naturally 
will go first of all to those hosiery 
manufacturers who can give the ray- 
on people assured volume. 

It is anticipated, in the hosiery in- 
dustry, that even after the war pur- 
chases have been terminated, demand 
for hosiery will remain for years on 
a much higher level than it occu- 
pied in 1939 and earlier. During the 
war period, it is pointed out, the 
very fact of shortage of supply has 
stressed the importance of stockings. 

The synthetic-yarn interests, at 
the same time, are now and will be 
more dependent on high volume of 
distribution than they were in 1939, 
because their output has greatly in- 
creased in the last six years, and 
their manufacturing costs have grown 
also. In addition, they allege they 
can furnish a much better product 
than they could six years back. 

In hosiery manufacturing, there- 
fore, the postwar outlook is that the 
larger and more competent distribu- 
tors will enjoy first call on rayon- 


yarn supply and first offer of im- 
proved types. As previously stated, 
when nylon returns to the hosiery in- 
dustry, for a time the distribution 
will consist mainly of nylon stockings 
and a little production of silk. 

It is to be expected, on the other 
hand, that nylon’s. position for 
strength, elasticity, fineness, and 
sheerness in the hosiery industry 
will continue to be challenged by 
other types of synthetic yarns— 
whether successfully or not, only 
time can tell. 

Which hosiery mills will get what 
yarn in postwar times? It is to be 
considered that nylon may not be 
the “last word” as a hosiery yarn. 
The rayon producers say that, in 
their experience, “facts stand up in 
the long run.” Where a _ hosiery 
manufacturer shows he is unwilling 
even to test the facts, he will not be 
considered for supply of any of the 
better synthetics, it is indicated, and 
in postwar competition his operations 
may be relegated to using materials 
which, relatively, may prove to be 
inferior to those used by others. 


WPB Aid for Hosiery 


Manufacturers of women’s full- 
fashioned rayon hosiery and seam- 
less circular-knit rayon hosiery may 
apply to the War Production Board 
for priority assistance in getting 
combed cotton knitting yarn, either 
natural (in the grey) or mercerized, 
for toe and heel splicing, by using 
Form WPB-2842. Use of reinforcing 
yarn is required in rayon hosiery by 
the provisions of Limitation Order 
L-274. The 2842 application must be 
accompanied by a written statement 
giving the following information: (1) 
quantity of non-rated cotton yarn by 
pounds of each count to become avail- 
able for production of hosiery in 
June and July, 1945; (2) production, 
in dozens of pairs, during first 1945 
quarter; (3) anticipated production 
during June and July, 1945. Priority 
aid may be withheld unless the forms 
are properly filled out. 

Materials for which priority as- 
sistance is granted must be purchased 
for delivery not later than July 15, 
1945, and must be consumed in mak- 
ing hosiery of the types described 
prior to July 31, 1945. Total amount 
of yarn for which priority aid may 
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of fine knitting cannot be over- 
estimated. It continues to make 
sales and re-sales by the word- 
of-mouth testimonials of satisfied 
customers. 


You can help to give your knit 


goods the prestige value of fine 


knitting through the continued 
use of machine-made Torrington 


Needles. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. 
Established 1866 
Branches: New York + Philadelphia « Chicago 
Greensboro, N.C. « Boston « St. Louis 
Toronto, Canada 








Twister Spindles Turn Faster, 
Handle Larger Packages— 
on Torrington Needle Bearings 
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X-section shows application of light, compact 
Torrington Needle Bearings to twister ee 
Easy to install, maintain and lubricate, these 
modern anti-friction bearings are used on 
virtually all types of textile machinery. 
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Twister spindles can turn faster, handle larger 
packages and operate more efficiently when they 
are equipped with compact, easily-lubricated anti- 
friction Torrington Needle Bearings. 


That’s because these modern anti-friction bear- 
ings are specifically engineered to handle heavy 
loads at high speeds ...to minimize time out for 
maintenance...to help machinery stand up to 
longer and more productive periods of sustained 
operation. Thus, wherever the aim is higher eff- 
ciency coupled with lower operating costs, you’re 
quite likely to find these small but sturdy Torrington 
Needle Bearings “carrying the load.” 


Whether you design, build or operate textile 
machinery, you should know how Torrington 
Needle Bearings can help you increase output and 
efficiency. For complete information, send for our 
Catalog 32, showing the wide range of types, sizes 
and applications to textile and other machinery. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. + SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Seattle 


Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto London, England 


GTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 








be granted is limited, and if the re- 
quests total more, the applications 
will be granted on the following 
basis: 

Authorizations will be pro-rata to 
the first quarter 1945 production, less 
the amount of unrated yarn available 
to each applicant. In no case will 
the authorization exceed the amount 
needed for anticipated June-July pro- 
duction, taking into account the un- 
rated material available for this pro- 
duction. Unless extended, this ar- 
rangement will expire July 31, 1945. 


Rayon Stocks at 
Year’s Low Point 


Entering June, rayon stocks totaled 
8,600,000 pounds, lowest point of the 
year, comparing with 8,800,000 
pounds as of May 1, according to 
Rayon Organon. Excluding rayon 
staple fiber, rayon yarn stocks totaled 
5,900,000 pounds at the end of May, 
to compare with 6,100,000 pounds a 
month earlier. Deliveries of rayon 
yarn during May totaled 51,500,000 
pounds, topping the April shipments 
of 48,800,000 pounds. The yarn de- 
liveries made to domestic users dur- 
ing the first five months of 1945 
(excluding staple fiber) totaled 246,- 
600,000 pounds, as against 219,000,000 
pounds in the same 1944 period. 

In the knitwear industry, it is stat- 
ed that, at this writing, prospects are 
not bright for better rayon yarn sup- 
ply for hosiery and underwear in 


this end, but nothing effectual has 
resulted. Early this month, the may- 
or of New York publicly announced 
his personal findings as to shortage 
of ordinary underwear items in his 
domain and urged prompt remedial 


measures. Washington spokesmen 
remained mute when called on for 
explanations. 


War Production Board and Office 
of Price Administration asked the 
underwear industry for suggestions 
toward assuring the war needs of full 
supply and at the same time taking 
care of urgent civilian demand. The 
suggestions were furnished, but OPA 
took no action, and WPB has dele- 
gated this important task to the han- 
dling of branch offices which, in the 
end, must apply to Washington of- 
ficials for authority to take the neces- 
sary action. 

Underwear manufacturers and 
suppliers who have strained every 
effort to keep civilian supply at least 
up to the level where accommoda- 
tions can be rationed to regular ac- 
counts are now in favor of transfer- 
ring the wartime control power to a 
single federal agency, of cabinet sta- 
tus, to be headed by a really compe- 


tent administrator. Meanwhile, many 
manufacturers and wholesalers in 
lines that have been almost put out 
of business by government controls 
have been bombarding their Con- 
gressmen with complaints. 

The general notion in the industry 
is that a one-front war should re- 
quire less military and naval supply 
than was the case in a global war, 
and that government must be spurred 
into taking the necessary action to 
put a new balance of production and 
supply into effect. Retailers in some 
localities have informed customers 
that the public will have to “act up” 
if fall merchandise is to be more 
plentiful. 

The underwear industry’s postwar 
plans are undergoing continuous re- 
vision during this interim period. As 
time goes on, the plans seem more 
and more prone to outstrip the means 
of putting them into execution. 

A few manufacturers appear at 
this writing to have adequately ap- 
praised the postwar scope of syn- 
thetics in the underwear business, 
both as to woven and knitted goods. 
The concerns that manufacture syn- 
thetic yarns and fabrics for under- 
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(Opinion Submitted by CoTTon’s Market Correspondent) 


AT THIS JUNCTURE, what is feared most by manufacturers and 
distributors in the textile-apparel field is that commitments 


Philadelphia, June 15, 1945 














they have entered into, to furnish war supplies, may be diminished, 
or postponed, or terminated, before they are relieved of the neces- 
sity of abiding by the wartime controls that were set up under the 
War Production Board, the Office of Price Administration, the War 
Labor Board, the War Manpower Commission, etc. Industry and 
trade interests wish to avoid, if possible, a “twilight zone” in which 
their individual initiative will still remain under government direc- 
tion, with all the limitations thereby implied, while their activities 
in the field of war supply are being reduced. 

In the view of textile interests, continuity of operation is essential. 
Particularly during a time of high cost of operation and exceptional 
risk, it is felt, the primary obligation of management is to see to it 
that the wheels are kept turning and that a profit shall derive from 
the expense and effort involved. In theory, at least, this also is the 
standpoint set forth by government spokesmen, who have promised 
to use all possible means to sustain employment during the recon- 
version period and thereby support and sustain the average worker’s 
wartime standard of living. As the Washington authorities will look 
to the textile-apparel industry to do its share in this direction, the 
industry looks to the government leaders for cooperation in the 
shape of ending or reducing the wartime controls as promptly as 
possible. . 

Thus far, the change-over from global warfare to a one-front 
campaign has produced some dislocations in the usual pattern of 
production and distribution, for which nobody is blamed, but industry 
observers express the hope that a greater degree of uniformity can 
be arranged for by exercising better management. At this writing, 
textile-apparel prospects seem bright. Domestic and foreign need 


July, but war requirements are be- 
ing sifted and by August, if produc- 
tion can be maintained at the pres- 
ent level and if cutbacks in the mili- 
tary program become widespread 
enough, there should be more rayon 
for civilian purposes. 

In retailing channels, while supply 
of rayon garments has been below 
the demand, it compares favorably 
with the supply of cotton and other 
materials. Some of the smaller stores 
in the larger centers, it is stated, 
would have had to discontinue some 
merchandise lines had it not been for 
their ability to get rayon items. While 
quality has deteriorated as a general 
thing, reflecting scarcity of materials 
and high costs caused by the war ef- 
fort, quality of rayon merchandise is 
credited with being more nearly 
maintained than in other types of 








apparel. of our products, as viewed statistically, seems to be tremendous. 
Manufacturers and distributors in all branches of the industry look 
Underwear forward to busy years and commensurate earnings. A year ago, this 


column recited the plans for better products and more efficient 
methods of distribution. Since then, in the light of further experi- 
ence, the postwar program has been enlarged. 

From the standpoint of military power, this country is now seen 
to occupy a position that excels by far anything previously known 
in the world’s history. Business men find it difficult to foresee 
anything that might prevent their “cashing in” on this situation, if 
they are given a fair chance to “do their stuff.” 


In the last 30 days, less progress 
than expected has been made toward 
restoring a just balance between war 
needs and essential civilian supply. 
Washington agencies have given “lip 
service” to plans advanced toward 
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@ Sewing and knitting machine needles, surgeons’ needles, anti-friction bearings, cycle 
parts, and other special wartime products manufactured by The Torrington Company were 
shown recently at a local War Exhibit held under the auspices of the Torrington Foremen’s 


Club in Torrington, Conn. 





wear are naturally choosing the path 
of least resistance in their program 
for retaining the advantages that 
have accrued to them from scarcity 
of cotton, woolen, worsted, and me- 
rino underwear. 

The bulk of general production in 
this field comes from large rayon 
concerns, which are amply financed, 
have research staffs, etc. Most of the 
finished garments come from much 
smaller concerns, which have no re- 
search, little financial resources be- 
yond actual needs, and no adequate 
notion of what it will take to “keep 
up with the parade” when return of 
total peace raises the tempo of un- 
derwear competition, according to 
some observers in the industry. 

Best bet for the “little fellows,” it 
is claimed, is for them to consoli- 
date with others of their size and 
thereby assemble the resources that 
will permit them to imitate the ex- 
pansion policies of the larger com- 
panies. To what extent this can be 
accomplished, it is admitted, depends 
on how far the banks in underwear 
manufacturing centers are willing to 
risk the making of sizeable loans on 
the outcome. In localities where un- 
derwear is the main source of em- 
ployment, and incidentally sustains 
many other lines of business, it is 
believed the chances are good for 
ample financial aid for expansion. 

However, the over-all outlook for 
postwar is said to be that a good 
many underwear manufacturers will 
find it difficult to retain their pre- 
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vious range of distribution if they 
have to rely on the types of gar- 
ments they made before this war; 
that is, to keep abreast of the changes 
in public demand, “little business” 
will find itself under a handicap. 


WPB-OPA Moves 
for More Underwear 


After a lot of discussion and con- 
troversy among heavyweight under- 
wear manufacturers and distributors, 
and several conferences between in- 
dustry spokesmen and Washington 
agencies, WPB and OPA jointly 
brought out a program intended (a) 
to enlarge civilian supply of men’s 
and boys’ knitted goods and (b) still 
keep the Army and Navy fully sup- 
plied. 

Under this plan, WPB requires the 
mills to make during the third quar- 
ter at least as much as they made 
during the corresponding 1943 period. 
The mills’ operations must be sched- 
uled so as to match up with the 
monthly quotas determined by WPB. 
The mills are required to send tele- 
grams every Monday to WPB report- 
ing their production totals and other 
information for the preceding week. 
The WPB part of the plan goes into 
effect July 1. 

In revised Supplementary Order 
No. 99, OPA grants the manufactur- 
ers a new automatic method of ob- 
taining price increases under the 
terms of the Vinson directive. OPA 
also modified the profit standards 
which determine how much price re- 


en 


lief the mills can obtain. 

Types of merchandise covered by 
this scheme are: (1) men’s knit union 
suits, 9 pounds and over per dozen, 
based on size 42, long sleeves, ankle 
length; (2) men’s knit shirts, 7 pounds 
and over per dozen, based on size 
42, long sleeves; (3) men’s knit draw- 
ers, 7 pounds and over per dozen, 
based on size 38, ankle length; (©) 
boys’ knit union suits, 6 pounds and 
over per dozen, based on size 34, long 
sleeves, ankle length. 

OPA told the industry that its plan 
for price relief ought to speed up 
the handling of applications, as OPA 
is prepared to act on all applications 
filed before July 1. 

In the industry, the value of all 
this is being questioned. Mills that 
suspended civilian supply May 31 
will not be able to resume for several 
weeks, at least. 


Fourth Quarter Outlook 
Deemed None Too Bright 


War production during the third 
quarter will decline more rapidly, it 
is expected in the knitwear industry, 
though most manufacturers now en- 
gaged on war contracts do not ex- 
pect to finish them prior to next fall, 
unless there are unexpected cut- 
backs. Decline of war work in other 
industries, however, will affect knit- 
wear distribution in localities where 
cutbacks cause unemployment. It is 
stressed that already there has been 
a drop in retail trade because of this. 
Wholesalers shipping into these areas 
are watching the trend closely from 
the credit angle, it is reported. 

The outlook for production in this 
industry in the fourth quarter is 
viewed as follows by some observers: 
If the Japanese resistance lasts 
through the rest of the year, output 
is likely to be about seven per cent 
below that reported for the first 1945 
quarter. Should the war end sud- 
denly some time in the second half of 
this year, production of war items 
would drop far more drastically, but 
output of regular commercial mer- 
chandise would not be resumed im- 
mediately. 

Manufacturers and merchants now 
seek to make the interim adjustment 
period as brief as possible, and they 
count on having government coopera- 
tion to this end, so that unemploy- 
ment in general can be minimized, 
with the knitwear and yarn indus- 
tries contributing their share of ac- 
tivity. Should the Japs persist into 
1946, it is figured, reconversion will 
become more difficult, unless a start 
is made by sending back to civilian 
supply those facilities in the indus- 
try that are not-so well fitted to 
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SWEETWATER MILL GETS HIGHEST QUALITY 
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General view of knitting room shows arrangement of machines. 
Fluorescent lamps in continuous rows are mounted 8 ft. above 
the floor—note ease with which operator is making a tie. 





With 45 foot-candles on work, inspec- 
tion is rapid, easy—eyestrain, glare 
eliminated with fluorescent lighting. 











REQUEST FOR SERVICE OF 
A LIGHTING COUNSELOR 


We’d like to have one of your Lighting 
Counselors call on us to discuss our 
lighting problems. Involves no cost or 
obligation on our part. 


We’re considering additions to or im- 
provements in our present lighting. 


We’re considering an initial fluo- 
rescent lighting system. 


We’re looking forward to post-war 
lighting improvements. 


Our present lighting system is not 
satisfactory, we'd like to know why. 
IIE 64 0'\ 00.00 ce 0s sdheereeenad 
STIRS «ooo ve cctkboadeiataetes 
COREE ROGER, < «00 cb bekcsdeiteonke 
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Simply fillin and mailto Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc.,60 Boston St., Salem, Mass. 








PRODUCTION WITH FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 





Sweetwater Hosiery Mills, of Sweet- 
water, Tenn., is producing more than 
ever before and in better quality—with 
far less spoilage and fewer “seconds” 
—since the installation of fluorescent 
lamps and fixtures made by Sylvania 
Electric. 

This statement has come from the 
management of this representative 
plant and, along with the accompany- 
ing photographs, is ample evidence of 
the enormous value that modern, glare- 
free, efficiently operated fluorescent 
lighting has attained. 


To solve your lighting problems 
write Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
Salem, Mass. 


~ 
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No flashlight needed for making ma- 

chine adjustments. Light penetrates well 

into cylinder and under head—50 foot- 
candles at this point. 


SYLVAN IAW ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, WIRING DEVICES; ELECTRIC LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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handle military contracts, but have 
done what they could during the 
emergency. 

As the manpower stringency began 
to disappear early-in June in some 
manufacturing centers, it is counted 
on that by mid-summer there should 
be definite liberalization of govern- 
ment controls in this respect, giving 
employers more effective supervision 
over their help and making the help 
more amenable to direction. 


Knitwear People Irked 
by WPB Decentralizing 


WPB and OPA last month held 
meetings in Washington, attended by 
scores of industry representatives, for 
the avowed purpose of finding some 
way to step up the production of tex- 
tile fabrics and essential clothing 
items, both for war needs and civil- 
ian demands. At these meetings, the 
industry experts made the sugges- 
tions which had crystallized during 
discussions within each branch of the 
textile-apparel industry. ‘These sug- 
gestions were based, of course, on 
the collective experience and business 
judgment of the industry. 

Agency officials responded by ap- 
parently approving some of the sug- 
gestions and promising government 
cooperation in the matter of materi- 
als, manpower, and machinery. The 
industry spokesmen went back home 
with the cheerful word that a full- 
fledged production drive was about 
to begin, this time with real govern- 
ment backing. 

All this happened weeks ago. The 
manufacturers were expectant for a 
week or two, then skeptical, as un- 
successful attempts were made to find 
out in Washington when the fire- 
works would start. As this is being 
written, WPB has just announced that 
the big drive has now been “decen- 
tralized,” and it appears as if the 
higher-ups of WPB have pushed the 
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responsibility off onto the branch of- 
fices. 

One of the WPB branch executives 
in Boston has been placed in charge. 

He is to contact the various other 
branch offices and try to get some 
action. How far this will go, some 
in the industry say, can be figured 
by any manufacturer or distributor 
from his own experiences with re- 
gional offices of the Washington 
agencies. 

An angle disclosed lately is that 
unless 5,000 competent workers can 
be assigned to the textile machinery 
plants, deliveries of new machines 
and of machinery repair parts and re- 
placements cannot be speeded up. 
The Army has refused to furlough 
any mechanics to assist in this pro- 
gram. The whole drive, therefore, re- 
mains stalled. 


Knitwear to Remain Scarce 
In the Third Quarter 


Notwithstanding flurries of action 
by the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments, industry leaders believe it is 
way too late for the government to 


do anything that would enlarge civil- 


ian supplies of underwear, hosiery, 
and other knitted items in the third 
quarter. Viewed from this angle, it 
remains vitally necessary that pro- 
duction be realigned as promptly as 
possible, so that supply can be en- 
larged before cold weather sets in 
next fall in order to avoid recurrence 
of the “famine” conditions that pre- 
vailed in some sections last winter. 

In some quarters, it is asserted that 
Washington control agencies have 
been allowed long enough to blame 
their shortcomings on the preference 
that must be given military require- 
ments. It is contended that military 
procurement officers had their own 
way during the first half of 1945 and 
they placed contracts on a huge 
scale, but since then have avoided 


furnishing Congress with a concise 
statement of their textile-garment in- 
ventories. 

In a few knitwear lines, it is con- 
ceded that by Labor Day there 
should be definite signs of improved 
supplies for the public. The general 
outlook, however, has remained suf- 
ficiently unfavorable for WPB’s civil- 
ian agency to ask for “guaranteed” 
allocations of yarn and manpower so 
as to establish a civilian “floor.” 


Agency “Secrecy” 


Some of the members of the Ho- 
siery Industry Advisory Committee 
of WPB have come out publicly 
against continuation by WPB offi- 
cials of the practice of warning mem- 
bers of the I.A.C. after each confer- 
ence that matters discussed there are 
to be regarded as “confidential” and 
are not to be freely disclosed to mem- 
bers of the industry. 

The Independent Hosiery Manu- 
facturers Association points out that 
J. A. Krug, chairman of WPB, stated 
two months ago that the so-called 
“sold fish bowl” policy had been re- 
stored and that what happened at ad- 
visory conferences could be passed 
along for the information and guid- 
ance of the industry at large. De- 
spite this pronouncement, it is al- 
leged, Mr. Krug’s subordinates have 
retained the “hush-hush” technique, 
and the association’s reaction is set 
forth, in part, as follows: 

“We don’t know where the idea 
originates for such requests for sec- 
recy. We think this committee and 
the industry and the public are en- 
titled to know where such requests 
originate. It is our understanding 
that Industry Advisory Committees 
are merely groups to advise the gov- 
ernment, as it would be well-nigh 
impossible for the government to sit 
at such hearings with a representa- 
tive from every hosiery mill in the 
country.” 
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TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
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WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 
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Use This Simple Tool 
to Clean and Reseat Slots 
in Sinker and Divider Heads 








Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutter 


No need to send sinker and divider heads back to 
factory when you have Thomas & Skinner Slot Cut- 
ters. This simple and valuable tool enables you to 
clean out and reseat slots right in your own mill. 
And you can keep a machine in operation—with 
only the head you are working on out of production 
for a few hours. 

Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutters are made from 
high grade tool steel, tempered and ground to exact 
gauge of the sinker. Comes in leather carrying case. 
Every fixer should carry one. Necessary to send 
sample sinker when ordering slot cutter. 


We manufacture a wide line of precision products 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


Steel Products Company 


1101 E. 23rd ST. * INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 



















» MORE WEAR 
® SPEEDIER PROCESSING 


with incl Hosiery Finishes 


: You can be sure of a soft, alluring finish when you use 
| Laurel Hosiery Finishes. Their basic lubricating character- 
istic smooths and protects the fibers—cotton, rayon or 
combinations—seamless or full-fashioned,—increases their 
elasticity and life, prevents snags, and helps eliminate 
wrinkles. 

Developed by Laurel Technicians to meet exacting spe- 
cifications, Laurel Hosiery Finishes have pleased leading 
mills for over thirty-six years. Laurel Technicians will 
gladly recommend a Hosiery Finish to fit your job... one 
that will simplify your processing and speed up produc- 
tion. Send for trial order and formula today .. . available 
for immediate delivery. 


LAUREL BOIL-OFF OILS © LAUREL DULL FINISHES © WATER REPELLENTS 
For a Speedy Victory Buy More War Bonds 









* SOAP + OILS « FINISHES - 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc 


Established 1909 
« CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons -« 


WAREHOUSES—PATERSON, N..J. « CHATTANOOGA, TENN 


OFFICES — 2603 East Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa: 
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CUTOUT 





”" FIRST THINGS 
COME FIRST" 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Your Uncle Sam has right of way insofar 
as our facilities are concerned. His re- 
quirements and his orders come FIRST, 
and we are proud to serve our country. 
At the same time, we regret that it may 
be necessary to ask our customers — 
users of Brinton Knitting Machines — 

to wait, until we can care 


for their needs. 























Circudar Knitting Machines 
3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











BRINTON 


BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Manpower on the Mend—Spinners Winning Battle Against Ma- 
chine Obsolescence—Cotton Yarn Deliveries Improve in 
Second Quarter—Cutbacks of War Orders in Third Quarter 
May Ease Civilian Yarn Supply—Rayon Yarn Supply Bears 
Brunt of Large Diversion of Cotton to Cover War Needs. 


Philadelphia, June 15, 1945 


IMPROVEMENT in manpower certainly is not uniform among the yarn- 
producing industries at this writing, but considerable progress has 
been reported. Absenteeism has lessened, after apparently reaching a 


climax during the Easter season. 
to their regular jobs. 


Yarn mill workers are drifting back 
Partly as a result of this, yarn deliveries have 


held up better in recent weeks. Improvement in this respect is believed 
likely to gain headway after the July summer vacation shutdowns are 


over. 


ence as regards better supply for civilian manufacturers. 


Thus far, cutbacks of war orders have not exerted much influ- 


The latter, 


however, also have experienced improvement in manpower and now are 


pressing more aggressively to get manufacturing materials. 


In the next 


quarter, progress toward reconversion may make remarkable strides, 
especially if the Pacific war continues to forecast early surrender of 


Japan. 


Cotton Yarns 


Total deliveries of sale yarns to the 
knitting trades in the second quarter 
showed some improvement over what 
had been expected on the basis of 
the April performance. With June 
partly estimated, it appears at this 
writing that second-quarter deliveries 
have exceeded those reported for the 
January-March period, which, in 
turn, were slightly better than re- 
ported for the last quarter of 1944. 

Though it cannot be expected that 
yarn will be available to the extent 
required to fully cover both rated and 
civilian knitwear needs in the third 
quarter, it can be counted on that aft- 
er mid-year vacation layoffs are out 
of the way, some headway will be 
made (a) in bringing delayed ship- 
ments abreast of the delivery sched- 
ules; (b) in mere fully taking up of- 
fered business; (c) in restoring quality 
of civilian yarns to something more 
nearly approaching normal standards; 
(d) in making delivery commitments 
farther ahead. 

The last six weeks have seen the 
beginning of transition from total war 
to gradual restoration of peacetime 
conditions. More progress has been 
made in this direction in some other 
lines, because textiles have continued 
to be heavily drawn into the war ef- 
fort. But the spinners have succeeded 
in maintaining equipment in opera- 
tion that, a few months ago, was 
thought to be too worn-out to last 
much longer. Some yarn mills now 
have more spindles working than on 
January 1. 

While manpower supply remains 
spotty and some spinners remain un- 
der a serious handicap in this re- 
spect, in general there is less absen- 
teeism than previously, and it appears 
that the labor available for the yarn 
mills at last has been stabilized, at 
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least for the present. In the yarn 
markets, it is kept in mind that it is 
‘essential for manufacturers not only 
to have more workers, but to be able 
to get those who are competent to 
handle the more exacting operations, 
and especially to be in position to 
build up supervisory personnel, which 
suffered severely from inductions into 
the armed services and desertion into 
higher-paying war jobs. 

Since Germany dropped out of the 
war, government controls have be- 
gun to be changed so as to aid recon- 
version, while still making sure of 
sufficient production for the balance 
of the war period. In some degree, 
this has been confusing to the spin- 
ners and their customers, so that it 
is difficult now to try to forecast how 
much the civilian supply can be en- 
larged in July. 

Account must be taken of shifts 
in the counts and kinds of yarn 
stressed by war procurements and for 
other rated purposes and the changes 
made in War Production Board di- 
rectives. Under M-317B, for exam- 
ple, a substantial aggregate of sales 
yarn was set aside for certain pre- 
ferred end-uses, and part of it has 
not been called for by the rated con- 
sumers. Apparently, with cutbacks 
in some types of Army-Navy supplies, 
as a consequence of transferring a 
large force from the European to the 
Pacific war area, at the same time 
that other military needs remain at 
top level or have even been in- 
creased, it has not yet been possible 
for WPB to arrange for an even bal- 
ance between supply and demand. 

Spinners and distributors of yarn, 
and their customers who are without 
priorities but could use set-aside yarn 
that apparently is not wanted else- 
where, have been trying to get WPB 
to make a blanket release of such 
kinds and counts, both carded and 


en ee en : 





combed, as of a date and under con- 
ditions to be determined by WPB, as 
promptly as possible. 

It is claimed this is necessary to 
enable civilian manufacturers to pre- 
serve their organizations during the 
relatively short time until there will 
be more liberal access to manufac- 
turing materials and manpower for 
making apparel and household items. 
The spinners also would like to be 
in position, when rated deliveries are 
discontinued or postponed—which 
now happens more and more fre- 
quently—to change over to producing 
the types and sizes of yarn normally 
preferred by underwear and hosiery 
manufacturers and other regular cus- 
tomers. 


Rayon Yarn 


Declines have been taking place in 
the amounts of certain kinds of ray- 
on yarn and fabrics needed for the 
war. There has been no important 
change, so far, which diverts much 
more rayon into the knitwear indus- 
try. The types of rayon yarn best 
suited for apparel are still unavail- 
able for civilian uses in anywhere 
near normal volume. Manpower 
shortcomings and the diversion of 
part of the rayon yarn output to non- 
civilian rated business, other than 
war orders, have combined to keep 
the flow of yarn restricted. 


In the rayon industry, the labor 
deficiency remains as acute as it ever 
has been, despite continuing release 
of war workers from other industries. 
Areas such as Cleveland have had 
some rise in the working force, but 
the additional help mainly went into 
producing tire-cord yarn, rather than 
the textile types. Rayon interests 
also appear to be confronted with an- 
tagonism among leaders of labor or- 
ganizations, and this has caused the 
loss of a substantial total of working 
hours, due to various disputes. 


No significant easing of the rayon- 
yarn situation is looked for in the 
knitwear industry before August. At 
this writing, the outlook for July is 
that production will decline about 
25 per cent due to workers taking 
their week’s holiday then. Faced with 
this prospect, consuming establish- 
ments are concerned about their yarn 
supply and consequently have been 
seeking priority business more avidly 
than usual. 

Rayon-yarn~ deliveries probably 
will not reflect fully the benefits of 
military cutbacks until some time aft- 
er Labor Day, according to belief 
among manufacturers of knitwear. 
Some lines in the industry will feel 
the squeeze more than others, but 
none will get enough yarn to satis- 
fy what normally would be deemed 
as minimum requirements. | 

This comes at a time when military 
requirements for cotton yarns and 
fabrics place an increasing burden on 
rayon for civilian textile supplies. 
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. cannot be destroyed 
. by whims of fashion. 
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lt is with deep regret that 
we announce the death on 
Tuesday, May 29, 1945, of 


our Founder and President, 


MR. ALFRED HOFMANN. 


ALFRED HOFMANN, INC. 


ALFRED HOFMANN 
& COMPANY 


ALFRED HOFMANN 
NEEDLE WORKS, Inc. 


West New York, N. J. 
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e+ « IS something that 


impart that something 
to milady’s hosiery by 
transforming the fibres 
into a dull, satiny 
smoothness . . . com- 
bining allure and 
desired leg art, with 


miles more wear. 
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ARE TAILORED TO FIT 
THE FABRIC 








SCHOLLER BROS. 
INCORPORATED 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, 
Softeners, Oils, Finishes 


Collins & Westmoreland 
Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
St. Catharines, Ont., Can 
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a M E RROW 


HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
PRODUCE 


Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504, and 505 








WAR WORK DEMANDS 


QUALITY RESULTS 

HIGH PRODUCTION 

co LING 

MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 

a ADJUSTMENT OB REPAIS 
LOW UPEEEP Costs 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arrangd for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. 


--Distributors-- 
HOLLISTER-MORELAND CQ. P.O. BOX 721, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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BETTER WETTING-OUT 


Phi-Q-Sol.WG* possesses characteris- 
tics which increase the speed and 
the penetration of wetting-out opera- 


tions. Costs are lowered, production 


increased and the quality of succeed- 


ing operations greatly improved. For 
pre-wetting, it speeds up sanforizing 
production and gives better control. 
In wetting-out heavy constructions 
Phi-Q-Sol WG* is particularly ‘efh- 


cient and economical. 


Write for samples and demonstrations, 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRONIC 
CONTROL OF REGAIN AT 
THE SLASHER GIVES MORE 
UNIFORM QUALITY PRODUCT 
AND INCREASED PRODUCTION 


For details on the principles, features, ad- 
vantages, and the benefits to be gained from 
Barber-Colman Moisture Content Control 
equipment, send for this brochure. Ask for 
Bulletin F-1705-1. 





BARBER-COLMAN 
MOISTURE CONTENT 
CONTROLLER 





FOR IMPROVED SLASHING 


FROM YOUR PRESENT SLASHER ROOM EQUIPMENT 


The dressing process is one of 
the most important steps in the 
manufacture of yarn. Regardless 
of the care taken prior to this 
operation, improper slashing 
will damage the strongest of 
fibres. The Barber - Colman 
Moisture Content Control sys- 
tem will permit your slashers to 
be operated at their maximum 
temperature, and at the corres- 
ponding maximum speed for a 
desired moisture content. As a 
result, you are able to get the 


greatest possible yardage, and 
consequently the greatest return 
On your investment from your 
present slashers and slasher 
room equipment. Why not take 
advantage of our many years of 
experience and the mature con- 
sideration which we can give 
the problem of controlling the 
moisture content of warps? The 
Barber -Colman field engineer 
in your territory will be glad 
to assist. Don’t hestitate to 
call him. 








Drarber-Cobman Company 


45 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


ROCKFORD BOSTON 


SERVING 


GREENVILLE 
ILLINOIS MASSACHUSETTS SOUTH CAROLINA NORTH CAROLINA 


TEXTILE MILLS 


GREENSBORG ATLANTA 
GEORGIA 
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MORE LOTS 
PER DAY 


in your post- 
war dye house 


You won’t know your dyeing plant 
after the war. It will be different, 
more pleasant to work in, more 
































: . 


profitable to work. 


We have designed a new line of 
stainless steel textile dyeing equip- 
| ment, which will give you more lots 
| per day at lower cost per run. Special 
features of this equipment will cut 
cleaning time, make change-overs 
faster, while saving steam and water. 
Spotting and discoloration of fabrics 
will be ended, peak season business 
willbe handled more easilyand 
more profitably. In planning 
your postwar dye house call 
a Blickman textile engineer. 





Send for folder 
“3 for 5” showing 





Blickman dyeing 
equipment fora 
new “high” in post- 





wor production 


S. BLICKMAN, INC. 


207 GREGORY AVENUE * WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


Manufacturers of stainless steel textile equipment, dye boxes, 
linings, cylinders, dry cans, rolls, hoods, tanks 
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STAMINA THAT SAVES 


Chip-proof, split-proof and break-proof Hub- 
bard replacement beam heads make working 
processes go smoother in all ways. Stronger 
and longer lasting than other types, these 
replaceable heads for loom and warp beams 
cost you less to use. 


Balanced veneer plywood construction of 
Hubbard beam heads assures smooth per- 
formance at high speeds. Die formed steel 
tires protect edges and seal them against 
moisture. Jagged edges cannot form on tire 
to injure fabric or operator. 








The way these beam heads last and last is 
typical of the performance of all Hubbard 
textile mill supplies. Only years of combined 
shop and field research can produce the kind 
of solutions Hubbard can offer for your every 
problem involving spools, beams or bobbins. 
Profit by this experience now—send for 
complete details on Hubbard products today. 


Other Hubbard Textile Mill Products 
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Stainless Steel Jack, Carder and Sectional 
Spools and Bobbins Twister Spools Warp Beams 
Very strong and guar- These warp-proof, Strong, rigid, light 
anteed non-corroding break-proof and split- weight magnesium 
and stain-proof. Will proof spools withstand alloy. Heads remov- 
be available as soon the terrific strains of able and interchange- 
as priority controls even the severest kind able. Withstands even 
permit manufacture. of service. acetate yarn pressures. 

, =~ -* 












a 
HUBBARD SPOOL COMPANY 
1627 CARROLL AVENUE | | CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
Since 1912, manufacturers of wire drawing and annealing, and 
shipping spools and reels 
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Loom Motor 
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A loom, you know, is like no other machine. For it com- 
bines motions in many directions . . . rotating and oscillat- 
ing, Continuous and intermittent. And in its unique charac- 
teristics are operational mysteries which are slowly but 
surely being brought to light. 

Take loom motors, for instance. A mill man says: “These 
motors are running hot!’’ But when C&K engineers in- 
vestigate that statement by measuring power, the watt- 
meter tells nothing. As far as you can see by this instru- 
ment, the motor apparently isn’t overloaded. , 


But the patient is running a temperature, just the same! 


So C&K engineers proceed to an analysis by a recording 
oscillograph ... which shows that, in one revolution of 
the crankshaft, the motor runs both as a motor and as a 
generator. These violent fluctuations burden the motor with 
instantaneous peak loads far exceeding the average power 
required to drive the loom. And though these fluctuations 
don’t show up as power consumed, still they raise motor 
temperature to a “‘feverish’’ degree. 

What’s more, these power fiuctuations also impose on 
clutches far more severe burdens than you would ever ex- 
pect to find in a loom. And these are the reasons why C&K 
is applying the newest scientific instruments and techniques 
of study to develop better loom motors and clutches. Next 
month, in these pages, one of these studies will be outlined, 
so that you may see sti// another field in which C&K is work- 
ing to bring you—by steady, tested development—looms 
that will weave finer fabrics with greater economy. 





Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. 8. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA * CHARLOTTE, MC © ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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THE REFLECTOR IS THE BACKBONE 
OF ANY LIGHTING SYSTEM... 














 @ 








Oay production 
around the clock! | : 
: When you give workers Skilled Lighting... | Id | If | PS 
| the product of Wheeler’s advanced engineering . 


... you improve morale, bring daylight speed 











and accuracy to the job 24 hours a day! 


That's one big reason why it’s important to 
install Wheeler Reflectors — product of 64 years : Cd (] | 
of specialized light engineering. Wheeler Units 


are engineered to provide maximum light from 
standard lamps. Their high reflection factor 
puts light to work where it belongs — on the job. 
Made of heavy gauge metal, coated with vitreous 


SOLVAY 


enamel, their rugged construction insures long 





service, easy maintenance. 


sO DIU M 
i ee a oe oe 


| Send for catalogs showing complete line of 


W heeler Incandescent and Fluorescent Fixtures. 


DULLER LLL 


nmenen 


Wheeler Reflector Company, 275 Congress 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. Also New York. 
Representatives in principal cities. 





For the preparation of quality dyes, rely on the 
superiority of SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite. Pro- | 
duced in fine, free-flowing crystals of extremely 


high quality and purity, this U.S.P. Grade prod- 





All-Steel 


iall i f 
Open-End Fluorescent Unit uct is especially suited for the manufacture of 


Available for two or three 40-watt, or azo dyes and for textile dyeing. 


two 100-watt lamps. Broad wiring channel 


with accessible, enclosed ballast. Can be Specify SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite—and be sure 
mounted from chain or conduit, individ- 
ually or in continuous runs. of quality. 





Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


selling REFLECTORS 40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


3 rigs . Boston * Charlotte ¢ Chicago © Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland ¢ Detroit 
lists in Lighting Equipment Since 1881 New Orleans * New York © Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis 


Syracuse 
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Put your modernization program 


on ball ngs / 
CW Ss 
Switch spinning frames and twisters 
from power-wasting plain bearings to... 


FAFNIR TEXTILE BALL BEARING UNITS 
built into interchangeable housings 
for easy installation 





Plain bearings obsolete a machine long before its time, duction step-up for a small investment and a minimum 


while ball bearings extend its life expectancy. interruption of operation. 
What's even more important for your post-war plans, In addition to the bearings illustrated, the same ad- 
ball bearings can put added life into your machines. vantages are available in Fafnir Ball Bearings Specialized 


You make another production saving through the Units for cross shafts, cam shafts and jack gear. Also, a 
higher, more uniform cylinder and spindle speeds by _ line of replacement units for opening, picking, cording, 
eliminating belt slippage and relieving the motor of slashing, weaving and finishing machinery. Get a head- 
excess friction loads. Add these savings to the obvious start on your post-war modernization plan. Write today 
economies of minimum bearing maintenance, stoppage for the catalog of Fafnir Textile Bearings. The Fafnir 
of yarn spoilage by oil throwing, plus power savings of Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. Branch offices: 
from 34 h.p. to 1 h.p. per frame: you’ve made a big pro- Atlanta.. Birmingham .. Boston. . Charlotte . . Dallas. 





Fafnir intermediate cyl- Fafnir gear end unit Fafnir intermediate cylinder arbor Fafnir gear end application on 
inder arbor unit for Whi- for Whitin Spinning unit applied to Saco-Lowell Spin- Saco-Lowell Frames, 
tin Spinning Frame. Frame. ning Frame. 


The ability of ball bearings to operate efficiently in all positions handles 
the one-sided pull of spinning frame and twister cylinders without wear 
or vibration, prolonging the life of tapes, cylinder and the entire machine. 











FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 





Fafnir Pitman Roll Units are 
unaffected by accumulated fly. 
Thus binding of roll and scuff- ; j 
ing of cam face is eliminated. Tape Tension Pulley for Most Complete Line in America 
Complete freedom from drag Spinning Frames and 
gives uniform bobbin build. twisters. 
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LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 
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SEE 


sciuririouy “Put your card grinding 
nsPecTED WN THE GROOVE? 
| a 

















These three phases in the pro- 





duction of Carter Travelers are © 





interlocking. Starting with the 


exact science of metallurgy and 





_. you want to get clean, sharp points on 
continuing through automatic your card wires with less pressure—when you 


want to cut them faster, cleaner and freer without 





precision machine manufactur- . 
gouging, hooking or bending of wires—order 


ing to inspection checks from “ALOXITE” Card Grinding Fillet Cloth with its spe- 

, cially grooved surface. The grooving is formed by 
formulae to packaging, every - evenly spaced, sharp, tough aluminum oxide grains 
known scientific measure of _ Coated on an extra heavy, non-stretching yet flexible 


iit: ABC Line cloth backing for longer wear. 


a control is practiced to insure 
Spinning 


and Twister perfection. 


It’s available at your supply dealer’s in standard 


SUUUEDEUEEACHOGURERAL ADELE 





widths of 1” and 11%” or in special widths if desired. 


T , ] . e 99 ° 4 : 
ravelers | “ALOXITE” Fillet cloth is just one more product de- 


: veloped by““CARBORUNDUM’ Abrasive Engineers, who 

CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY have helped to improve almost every industrial pro- 

RB CARTER INC _ cess through the proper use of abrasives. The 
GASTONIA N { f Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHCDE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND ee | 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 7 (“CARBORUNDUM” and “ALOXITE” are registered trade marks of and 


indicate manufacture by The Carborundum Company ) 
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Published Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. JULY, 1945 





RAPID GROWTH 


An educational program for retail 
groups, started last fall as an experi- 
ment by the American Viscose Cor- 
poration, has already grown to the 
point where at least one and fre- 
quently two meetings are held each 
week. 

The program covers all the basic 
information about rayon that should 
be of interest and value to retailers. 
Rayon terms are defined. The vari- 
ous processes for manufacturing are 
explained with slides, and viscose, 
acetate and spun rayon fabrics are 
shown. The basic yarn spinning sys- 
tems and the blending of rayon staple 
with other fibers are discussed. The 
effects that can be obtained by spin- 


RETAIL GROUP EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM SHOWS | researc perarrment issue 


ning rayon on the different spinning The American Vis- 


' ee cose Corporation 
systems are illustrated with finished hes peepared a new 


fabrics. Fabric developments of vis- _ booklet describing 
cose, acetate, viscose and acetate nd illustrating the 


. . ‘ork done by its 
lies, spun rayon, blends and combi- ~°**. 
ee hia Textile Research 


nations of fibers are alsoshown. The —_ Department at Mar- 
cus Hook, Pa. The 
Department was es- 
tablished in 1939 to 
provide facilities for studying rayon textile 
production. 

The booklet describes the operation of 
the Department’s six divisions, which cover 
spinning on the cotton, woolen and wor- 
sted systems, warping and weaving, knit- 
ting, and dyeing and finishing. 4 

Because so many phases of the textile in- 
; , dustry are incorporated in this one Depart- 
program draws to a close with a dis- ment, it was felt that visitors would wel- 
cussion of the CROWN Tested Plan, come this concise description of what they 
and a demonstration of the need for have seen. Although the booklet is, there- 


. ae . fore, primarily for visitors to the Textile 
and value of this scientific informa- ‘ 
Research Department, a copy may be ob- 


tive labeling. tained by writing the American Viscose 
Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York r. 








A.V.C. AD TELLS OF RAYON’S IN- 
FLUENCE ON GARMENT INDUSTRY 


In a current adver- 
tisement in its Pub- 
lic Relations Series, 
the American Vis- 
cose Corporation 
tells how rayon has 
made fashionable 
apparel available at 

















prices that millions | ====== Soa 
fwaacat Sia, 
ford...howrayon’s |.====="= (Pe 





influence has made 

women’s ready-to-wear a 3 billion dollar 
industry. The advertisement appears in 
Time, New Yorker, Business Week and U.S. 
News. 





FLAMMABILITY OF CONSUMER 
TEXTILES SUBJECT OF A.A.T.T. TALK 


In a talk delivered before the American 
Association of Textile Technologists, a 
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spokesman for the American Viscose Cor- 


poration held that flammability of textile MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 
fabrics is not necessarily due to the kind of 


fiber from which the fabric is made. More | PRODUCT RESEARCH * 


important, he stated, is the construction of Helps you get the right yarn or fiber. 
the fabric, and whether the fibers used are FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 
brushed out or are in the form of a long pile. Hel des; fabr; 

When fibers such as cotton, rayon, linen ee ee 
or ramie are made into compact cloth with 3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 
few or no fine fibers protruding from the Helps solve production and finish- 
surface, they are not readily flammable, ing problems. 
the speaker pointed out. When, however, “CROWN*” TESTED 
such fibers are in a finely divided state and 


. Helps provide scientific selling facts. 
permit the ready access of air, they are 


— AMERICAN VISCOSE 
Flammability may also be caused by ap- 

plying glazed finishes and stiffening agents CORPORATION 

like P yroxylin, he said. America’s largest producer of 
“Any legislation (to curb the sale of rayon yarns and staple fibers 

flammable fabrics) must necessarily be im- Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 1; 

plemented by an accepted standard test Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N.C.; 


method applicable to any fabric,” the Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- Gre 


spokesman stated. A special committee of noke. Va.: Lewistown. Pa.: Nitro. }eath 
the American Association of Textile Chem- W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- gue 


ists and Colorists has been named to devise ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 











a suitable test method, he stated. 
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Lift the 
Loom Tax! 





You are forcing your looms to 
pay a tax in oil spot “seconds” as 
long as you use oil that drips and 


leaks. 


By using NON-FLUID OIL— 
the drip-less, waste-less lubricant 
—you do away with oil spot 


losses, and increase output. 


Lasting 3 to 5 times longer, 
NON-FLUID OIL reduces lubri- 


cant and application cost. 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 





4 wi” CFOREIGN COUNTRIES 


¥ 


'% US PAT. OFFICE & 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 











FAIRBANKS-MORSE SCALES 

















And they do all these things with lasting accu- 
racy. There’s hardly a process or operation where 
Fairbanks-Morse Scales can’t check weights 
and help you speed production at the same time. 
What’s more, they’ll work for you with the same 
efficiency under the most adverse conditions. 
Remember: every Fairbanks-Morse Scale is a 
product of years of experience. 








Leta Fairbanks-Morse en- UY 
gineer show you where wore 
they’ll help. Write Fairbanks, war 
Morse & Co., Fairbanks- BONDS 
Morse Building, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 


soe” 
Saban 





SES Bench a 
Dial Scales with stand ¢ eo. 
and pan. Available with 
Printomatic Weighers. 


& 
Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth remembering 











Diesel Locomotives e Diesel Engines « Generators 
Motors « Pumps e« Scales « Magnetos e« Stokers 
Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes « Farm Equipment 
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More than 


20 Portlands 
in the U.S.A.! 











The Damp-Tex system of painting stops 
rot, rust, bacteria and fungus growth. 
Puts a poxcelain-like finish on wet or 








COTTO 


dry wood, metal, concrete and plaster 

with equal ease and efficiency. Damp-Tex 

resists steam, 2% caustic solution and 

lactic acid. Comes in white and colors. 

Used in over 4,000 plants. Send for de- 
tails of our trial offer. 





oe esis 


RE CRS 
RM 





XN ye ees 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 











WHICH Portland do you have in 
mind? The item you want to Express is 
valuable, to you and its consignee. 
Pause a moment! Take another look 
at the address and ask yourself — “Is 
this shipment clearly and securely 
marked?” A few moments spent in 
making sure can prevent unavoidable 
delays — and even loss. It is the address 
which guides the shipment to its des- 
tination. For further information, 
inquire of your local Railway Express- 
man. He is a good man to know. 
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CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 
Greenville, South Carolina 


F. M. WALLACE 





Betreees, APPUPLLL LL HEHEDHCEE EEE rin OHUEEE ECU EL EULER 


Distributed by 


Charlotte 3, North Carolina 


Birmingham 9, Alabama Greenville, South Carolina 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


L. J. CASTILE 


C. C. SWITZER 
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BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 











(CHARMCO) 





High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C. 
& O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from 
the Fire Creek Seam in Green- 
brier County, W. Va., originat- 
ing on the N.F.&G. R.R. 


ANTHRACITE—Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 


Our personnel with the experience gained through long 


marketing activity assures effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


7 


Branches: 


BOSTON BUFFALO 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


STAMPS 
\ ' DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH ——_—<— j 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


and varied 





CINCINNATI 
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STEP UP PRODUCTION 





... install Tannate ...| | 
Leather Belting 





Combat Slime Formation in Your Hu- 


midifying Systems This Low Cost Way 


Specially designed to control formation of 
slime and mold in humidifying systems, 
Oakite Composition No. 52 is a NEW de- 
velopment of the Oakite Research Labora- 


queer re ee ne 

















waren : tories that is providing today’s best an- 
a swer to this problem in many mills. 
: The material is in powder form, complete- 
ly soluble. For average conditions, recom- 
TANNATE belting on four frame drives in spinning room. mended concentration ranges from one- 
half to two pounds to each 500 gallons of 
Use TANNATE Leather Belting for maximum water in the system. Solutions are odor- 
pre ns saath a ieeandimet aaa — less, non-toxic. In addition to the excellent 
wall or ceiling—with large or small motor. On stability of its germicidal ingredients, 
any machine, a TANNATE-belted drive will Oakite Composition No. 52 successfully 
maintain consistently high production, steadily, controls the formation of hard water 
without slip and stretch, without stoppage or scale in atomizers, drains, return lines... 
RUNSOWES. systems function more efficiently, equip- 
TANNATE'S powerful grip assures maximum ment maintenance time is reduced. 
power transmission at top speeds; you get uni- 
form work with less spoilage. And its exceptional 
strength and ihn aed a long nie life Successful Way To Remove 





with practically no maintenance, 


Many mills have reduced costs by consulting 
Rhoads Engineering Service. The benefit of our 
long experience is available in the solution of 
your cost and production problems. Ask for 
“Better Service Belt Hints”. 


The TANNATE-ROCKWOOD Pivoted Motor Base Drive is : : se 
recommended for many installations. We shall be glad to 2 Compound No. 84. Sizing that ordinary 


imnuummum 7 | cleaning materials won’t touch, loosens 

and washes away when vigorous-acting 
Oakite Compound No. 84 gets to work. 
Spools emerge from rinsing completely 
clean... in excellent condition for reuse! 


Write for FREE DETAILS 


Full details on these and many other jobs 
in connection with maintenance of mill 
equipment are freely available on request. 
Why not write us today? 


Sizing From Plastic Nylon Spools 





COOUUUTTOOLT ROGUE EGETEVATODEREDOGEEEDTLTER LEDERER EDOM teben eta 


When sizing compound hardens on plastic 
spools used for nylon throwing, a quick, 
easy way to remove it is to immerse spools 
in a recommended solution of Oakite 

















the PORCeR ant 








OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
Technicol Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canoda 


OAKITE 


4 E. RHOADS 8 SONS - Est. 1702 


35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 





Specialized CLEAN! 5 NG 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « ATLANTA | a 
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Less Bookkeeping 
More Protection 


USE 
4-in-1 
PAYROLL 


Envelopes 











» » » Designed to comply with the 
latest Withholding Tax and Social Security re- 
quirements. Samples, prices and full informa- 
tion sent without obligation. Write today— 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 


Post Office Box 1267 
ATLANTA !, GEORGIA 

















CARD ROOM ROLLS AND 
BOBBINS TUBES 
SPOOLS SPECIALISTS 
CONES wooD 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
al 
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Fe Verrell Machine Co..% 

















PENTOTERGE 100 


A synthetic detergent and 
wetting agent. 


Has excellent wetting and 
finishing properties, when 
used on synthetics, blends, 


or wool. 


Also a dyestuff leveler. 
Stable to acid, alkali, and 
hard water. 


W. HH. & F. JORDAN, JR. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


2126 E. SOMERSET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SINCE 1778 























TANK BUILDERS jt 
TANKS 


TOWERS 


STARCH 
KETTLES 


SIZE 
KETTLES 
JIG BOXES 
BOILERS 
KIERS 
AIR 
RECEIVERS 


STORAGE BINS 
SMOKE STACKS 
GTAND PIPES 


N.D.COLE MFG. co. 
Established If 


NEWNAN ST 
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THE “CHAMP” 


Wins all the honors! 


For its smooth, flawless, uniform per- 
formance, DIASTAFOR de-sizing agent 
—the “champ” in its field—wins all the 
honors. 


DIASTAFOR assures the ideal finish 
for cottons, mixed goods and rayons. It 
gives perfect results every time. You 
don’t have to worry about discolora- 
tion, injured fibres or impaired tensile 


strength when you use DIASTAFOR. 


The nation’s leading chemists and mill- 
owners heartily recommend DIASTA- 
FOR. So why shop around? Use the 
de-sizing agent that never fails to 
give championship performance. Use 
DIASTAFOR! 


For further information, ask 
our technical man or write to— 





FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 


Diastafor Division 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


ee DIASTAFOR vegies 
37 Years of Satisfactory Results 
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ECONOMY 








cost slightly more than ordinary 





hearing th 


Lom GENUINE 


rs name 


71> ale- 


ORIGIN 
















--Proving the 


OF 


QUALITY! 


Sperm ores 


jordan 
TEXTILE 


LEATHERS 








leathers—BUT they 
SAVE MONEY 


BECAUSE— 


|. They last many times longer. 


2. They cause fewer holdups in 
production. 


3. They produce fewer 


"seconds" in materials. 


RESULT: 
GREATER 
NET PROFITS 





CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa- 


Arch a 
f Text 
turers oO 
Nearly Half 2 Century 


TE 
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ror TYPE CMR AUTOMATIC SHEAR 


From the wonder science, Electronics, comes this re- 
markable timing device which is now included in the Auto- 
matic Seam Protector on Type C M R Shear. It is the latest 
of a series of improvements brought about to keep C M R 
Shear the most efficient machine for removing surface and 
selvage threads. Ask us more about it. 


(artis Marble 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 











EXPERIENCE 


Conversion can be 
costly. 


very 


iixperienced mill men can 
help you keep these costs 
at a minimum, 








Let our Service Engineers 
prove their value to you. 


_— ——— 


Southern Representatives 





D. J. QUILLEN 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


C. ANDERSON 
Cedariown, Georgia 


Box 443, 


D. 
Box 624, 


PELEDEREROTOREUTEDRAE OER ERETTULE EEE ROTIEETORREEDOUIODOTRTEETIITLLEEE Ee 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. 


. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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DEXTRINES, 
ES, a CEDAR RAPI 
_ . SPARTANBURG, 


CORN STARCH 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ERN OFFICES: aT 


s, C. 


LANTA, GA. -*° 









SOUTH 































CHEMICALS FOR 


SIZING e REDUCING 
DESIZING ¢e WETTING 
STRIPPING e FINISHING 








ROHM & HAAS COMPANY KK 


WAISHINGTON SOU ARE, PHILADELPHIA. 5, PA. 


Manufacturers of chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other Industries . 
Plastics Synthetic Insecticides . Fungicides . . . Enzymes 
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Fatt torr Cleaning 


To reap the benefit of the maximum 
cleaning capacity of your scrubbing machine, 
an adequate cleanser is required. Specifically, in 
scrubbing machines used on mill floors, a min- 
eral oil solvent, such as Setol, is essential. Setol 
emulsifies the accumulation of grimy oil and 
grease so that your scrubbing machine can 

uickly and thoroughly remove it from the floor. 

his saves labor and cuts the operating time of 
your machine. 


Yes, Setol is the ideal cleanser for use in scrub- 
bing machines. The chemical action of some 
floor-cleaning powders is too slow for the 
purpose, but not Setol—its chemical action is 
instantaneous! Economical to use—Setol reaches satura- 
tion with one pound in ten gallons of water. Both soluble 
and sudsless, Compounded in FinnelJl’s own powder mill, 

and put up in barrels, 

half-barrels, and quarter- 


D barrels. 

ou NEE 

UF NSCRUBBING For literature or consulta- 

NE yiP MENT tion, phone or write 
£ ualify nearest Finnell branch or 


Finnell System, Inc., 1307 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


f) j / 
(44 OAL LA4 asad Snecial 444 tet 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES , 
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... IN MANY DIFFERENT 


APPLICATIONS 











“OUTWEARS THE BEST 
BRONZE METAL” 


20 ean (vy. 











without 
a drink— 


PHILADELPHIA 


WAYNE JUNCTION 













































Ee 2 AA - 








*LOVERLEAF 


New type cone drive spindle and bobbin available at end of war. 











RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT 
BURNERS FOR HIGH SPEED, 
CLEAN SINGEING 


CONSULT US ON YOUR 
DRYING, SINGEING OR 
CURING PROBLEMS. 





RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
455 West 4Sth Street --- New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Representative: 


Rudel Machinery Co., Ltd. @ 614 St. James St. W., Montreal 
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In the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 


We are now produc- 
ing our standard quali- 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and 
Floor Waxers in good 
quantities. 

To insure earliest de- 
livery, place your order 
now. 


REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip- 
ment in first-class run- 
ning condition with a 
we Heer: art or a 
new brush. We have ea 


full stock on hand. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog of Complete Lawlor Line 
Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 
121 Aberdeen St., Ghicago 7, Hl. 








Molded Rubber Goods 


Oilless Bearings 
Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Covered Rolls 


BER MANUFACTURING DIVISION Ji 


1rhattan,. ine 


23 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Ds chee aheaene pee eumeme oatmeal nen ERO EO or ceeeecrnaeteettl 





_Celoron 
GEAR BLANKS 


Avoid delays from gear 
breakdowns. Write, wire 
or phone Spartanburg, 
S. C., branch for 
prompt delivery Celoron 
Gear Blanks. 


ONTINENTAL- IAMOND 


FIBRE COMPANY 





=| 
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A Modern Beam Warper 


DRIVEN DIRECT 


12 CRC re Se ORS 


== 
. 


ot nae 


ese 















































4 I FROM BEAM HEAD 
ry For All Synthetic Yarns and Fine Count Cottons 
ve 
is Here are a few salient features of this new | 
warper. It drives directly from the beam head. | 
4 Large presser roll is eliminated. There is conse- 
I- : , . , 
1g | quently no distortion of the yarn and shiners are 
id eliminated. 
d 
The fact, too, that the beam is driven directly 
e- from beam head permits more efficient braking 
” without strain on the yarn. Efficient braking 
mechanism. 
>- Heavy construction. There is absolutely no 
n- backlash. 
é 
a A multiple disc clutch is employed. An auto 7 Ts 
P matic movable reed is another special feature. SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION (00K wun 
Paterson, N. J. SIPP 
This new beam warper produces better warps. Manufacturers of high-speed redraw frames, quillers, 
: 7 . - - . y rarpers, tensometers, ans ters, 
Write for full details. Peet: ro a Ea static ‘nieiensene: a rte 
New England Representatives: J. S. FALLOW & CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
all 
| 
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Selig’s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods | 


THVEDOTEVEDTERERTETORNERDORERORPEPERIT ET ET reeeetiiite 


Are creating real economies 


in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 


DEPENDABLE-UNIFORM tative to make a survey of 


your plant. 


r 
j]-suspending 7 x . 
Combining high Hie over a wide Recommendations will be made 


tr lle ES ® ° . ® 
oe ANDARD TEXTILE SILICAT without obligation. Write 


rticular 
_— de in grades to meet you" ” 
are 


needs exact! y! 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at CINCINNATI - wees CITY - —— N.Y. - MARSEILLES 
ALLAS, TEXA 











Ttiint 








DOCOCRRGETLGGRREEGRETERERTTSCLTEERESEEEEE 








SELGCRETERRTTT TERT 


FONE R Ore 


DRONSFIELDS’ PATENT J. E. SIRRINE & CO. 


AT L A J B R A N [) GREENVILLE ¢ SOUTH CAROLINA 
EMERY fam FILLET 




















TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES - STEAM UTILIZATION » STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER - WASTE DISPOSAL © APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 
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C. E. HONEYCUTT, President 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
bake Mw) osbaled (- i Oro em b aVor 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia. N. C. 


General Mill Repairs 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


I‘lutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 





STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS PMN? LL LHL © MELEE @ LEO oO ern eNO SHED 
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Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1.887.510 
Give us a trial 
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EE IEADY with 2 S 


dust and fun .. - 
is always ready 
gh from the 





Hurry, hurry, hurry! Here is the land of saw 
the circus. Here, too, is the cheerful clown. He 
with one more gag or tric 

huckle from the grown-ups. 


kiddies and a 

no gag when we tell you 
g smoother by 
correctly fitting Henderson 


It is 
machinery runnin 
parts with durable, 
parts 


Then, after the worn-out 
number of Hend 


spares a 
be remedie 


hutdowns that cost 


to have on hand as 
so future trouble can 


you have no long §& 
production. 


you 


tile m 
ble repair part 


Keep your tex 
life. For dependa 
you can count on! 





= 
MINERO 


> LT: 
OU MEW ING 


Conditioner 
for 


Textile Fibres 
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k that’s good for a lau 


that you can keep your textile 
he troublesome 


replacing all t 
Repair Parts. 


d when it happens. 


achines humming on the brig 
s, specify Henderson, 


pare... 


are replaced, it is a good idea 
erson Repair Parts 


This way, 
money in lost 


ht side of 
qa name 


OUNDRY é MACHINE CO. 
goon F Auer, —~ 
: aw 


7? 
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@ Makes fibres more supple, pliable 
@ Reduces breakage of tong fibres 


@ Minimizes ends down at high 
speeds 

@ Provides control of static condi- 
tions 


@ Aids combing as well as carding 


e@ Saves good fibres, lessens waste 


@ Improves employee morale 
through prevention of dust 


and fly. 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 


A Direct Route To Spirning Success! 






















LANE BASKET TRUCKS 








Smooth — Light — Durable : You're on the right highway, following the direct route to better spin- 
: ning and twisting, when you use famous Dary Ring Travelers. 

These superior travelers are products of craftsmanship, manufactured 

under the rigid Dary process that assures uniformity and long life. 


Designed for Whether or not you've got a spinning or twisting problem, it will pay 


you to meet the Dary representative nearest you—he's a trained tech- 
3 7 nician ready, willing and able to help you, regardless of how large or 
All Textile, Garment, and si small your problem is. 


Many Other Industrial Plants. 


JZ\ THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
W. T. LANE & BROS.., Ine., Mfrs. — TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. : PROCESSED sonn c. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 






































3 CARD 
STANSOMINE: | CLOTHING 
For all cotton fabries. NAPPER 


Increases the speed and efficiency of 
| boiling off and scouring operations. Im- 











proves the bleach. Produces a softer 

finish. Effectively emulsifies oils, aS LOWEL L, | 
| starches, waxes. Ensures uniformly B&B MASS. 
| brilliant dyeing. 1 | 





Our laboratory and chemists are at 
your service to render information and 
assistance in solving your problems. 


Samples and quotations glady fur- JE. a. 
nished upon request. a tT a Ktght OCan 
: ale FOR 








aa 
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~~ F gIN-WARTPRODUCTION 
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PUCCEPEPR DEA UELELEOUTELECOERDEELDUEEDEDEDEERCARRAETULEEDD Ch eROREEEOROETERecteteae tet 


ea! 


a ep machines are sizing nylon 
and high tenacity rayon for parachutes, 
rayon and acetates for uniforms, and 
freating rayon yarn for fire cords. 

he 
They~ere also sizing much rayon, 
acetate, spun rayon and other syn- 


— thetic. warps for. civilian purposes. 


bene a ee is os 
KNOXALL 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 
Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 

W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave, WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave 
Decatur, ‘Ga. 15 Augusta St. Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 597 Telephone 150 Allendale 3521 


CUCTERREOROREDRDEAREGUDEGACLELEC ELE OAGGLLULEUETEABEREDAUEU ERT EEA EEL ELTECELOEULECEU DE CEDEREAEUDEDPAOERESELELEROEOEASELEGEOEE LEDS EOEREALEOOOORRODELESOEAELERSSOROERUE ELAREOAOA EEL OODORROOEDEROROROREAEOIEGAts 


PERCERGRRGEGRGRECERERGGEERGeaaaeaaee 





e 


Send for 12 page 
illustrated booklet. 


a 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 


COUDOGEECRARGORRGRORALELA LEGER LAE 


FEDORRRGGOACREGER ORL ORDOGT ECLA tea 
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CEOCEGGGGLACERALARALAeGaeaaaaiiatiaieiti 


The PEROXIDE SHORTAGE 


may cause you to go back to bleaching with 
chlorine. If so you will need. 


THE OLD 
RELIABLE 


CHLORINE NEUTRALIZER 


—used by bleachers for 30 years, to stop 
the action of chlorine, thus preventing ten- 
der bleached goods and improving their 
whites. 
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CUERERRUATEACTURDORCCLOOLERaeaES 


Thaeddeaaeeareenny 
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MUU Oe 


TERCERRGETEETRLEECE EEE 


Like putting fire insurance on your prop- 
erty. 


OEE TULUTDER OER ERETDUELEORROOREDERET PELL ERDORRRETEODUDEEE COATT LUUL TOGROELCUEOLLOEEL OOO E RODE LAEDEEEtitin 


Prevents tendering of your bleached 
goods, acts quicker. Does not liberate free 
sulphur nor yellow goods. 


POT EODOTEOLODO RO RObOOTIEN 


Manufactured only by-- 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
427 Moyer St. Phila. 25, Pa. 


UUM 
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ALL STEEL BALING DUAN IAN 


CONOMY i SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST LINE BUILT [N US.A. 
ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, &) ANN ARBOR,MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 


This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


































Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish—a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. 


POGRUDARROLEDRODAUETLEUANEDEDEOORORTTOROT HEEL EN taT bent 
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ee ee seetttiniaiimamnanipaparinpiimainiainnnesie 
i | 
Vay, | <= 
RS Sm : An Up-to-Date 
=x jz PRINTING PLANT... 
—<- a 
EE YS equipped with modern machinery and ‘ 


Wn, 7 MVS a staff of competent workmen, solicits 


thru this publication, a trial order on 


Y oul le brig lias a PEN, WY your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
| at a DINKLER HOTEL 


known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 





It’s good sense to stop at a DINKLER HOTEL 
where a truly hospitable welcome awaits you. We We are more than ready to answer any 


pride ourselves on our delicious meals and —_ 
able to make you thoroughly comfortable "durian een that relates to your prammg 


your visit. pr oblems. 
@in ATLANTA ... The Ansle i 
i ipowtnt= y Write us and let us quote you 
ein BIRMINGHAM .... . The Tutwiler hi f ; I : d 
@ in MONTGOMERY _.._ The Jefferson Davis 1 NC aah wages 
@in MOBILE .... . The Battle House =. fully bound x. l 
@ in NEW ORLEANS. . . . The St. Charles 
@in SAVANNAH. .... The Savannah h A Sh | C 
@ in NASHVILLE . . . The Andrew Jackson T € 4 J ? owa ter O 


@ in GREENSBORO . . . . The O. Henry Printers and Publishers 


Carling Dinkler, President Dal Ge : 
° o a ton . . . . - © . ° » © . or 
Carling Dinkler Jr.. Vice Pres. (IN SERVICE) ” 


ae ae aa Pec ae hit Sede? ee Bed ee Ea POCELECER CRC COREACERETUETDE TEP EPEELEELEE EEE EEE EEE TEREGLORGOEOGEOTECTI OG j ! 
reeeeeee SEEECULGGETEETETEEGEEE EE POCEELLATERLOLELEOEUEE EAE 
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WEATHERING TEST 
FOR TEXTILES 


Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
reproduced in the laboratory at an accelerated rate that reduces 
years of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


| ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER- — 


: The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 

has full automatic control of 
light and water periods. The 
Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
set to reproduce any combina- 
tion of weathering conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 
and a running time meter is in- 
cluded on the control panel. 
After setting exposure cycle on 
the control panel the Weather- 
Ometer is safe to be left in con- 
tinuous Operation over night 
without attention except to re- 
place carbons once in 24 hours. 








The Atias Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. 





ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
3 361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Originators and sole manufacturers for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. . . Weather-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers ore the 
accepted standard accelerated testing machines all over the world. - 











BEST 


in the Long Kun 











Universal Standard Ring 
Travelers cost you less be- 
cause they give you better 
service. They're durable, 
uniform, precision made, 
with Bowen Patented Bevel 
Edge to insure smooth even 
yarn. They reach you in 
perfect condition with full 
count assured because they 
come to you in sealed containers. Samples 
on request—write direct or to your near- 
est representative. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


PROVIDENCE, GREENVILLE, 
R. I. > G. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 
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NEW RINGS WILL 
GIVE US QUITE A BIT 
MORE PRODUCTION 










"To what extent is our machinery run- 
ning below potential speed because of 
worn rings?’ Mills looking into this 
question often discover that increased 
production is simply waiting on the in- 
stallation of new rings. The net repair 
expense is usually trifling, compared to 
the value of the extra poundage. 











DIAMOND 


SPINNING Fy RING CO. 
wee ister Rings since 1873 


"HO 


for de-sizing cottons, 


penet 


rayons and mixed goods 


yg ® 
Pots is-t gol ol(oMme(-Jol-lalelol ol (-M-(-mr yp diate 
Our technical staff ‘always 
at your service. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


18O MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 





















DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. Page is 3 col- 
umns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to page. Space measured by 
even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 8 columns ia width. Column width 
2% inches. Rates based- on the total space used in one year. 




















Per Inch Per Inch 
1 inch $6.00 30 inches $4.50 
® inches 5.50 50 inches 4.25 
6 inches §.25 100 inches 4.00 
10 inches __- 5.00 200 or more inches_____ 8.75 





UNDISPLAY#ED 


Positiens wanted .05 word per insertion. Minimum eharge $1.00 
per insertion. Cash with order. Box number address care of 
COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., count as eight words. 
Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for sale, for rent 
er wanted, and professional cards are accepted at display rates 
only. 











Over- Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for Southern and Northern textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, 
designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, etc. "Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 

















POSITION WANTED 


Qualified textile engineer and 
chemist, long experience in dye- 
ing, printing and finishing of tex- 
tiles Possesses thorough technical 
knowledge of all practical mill ap- 
plications. For many years Chief 
Plant Chemist and Technical and 
Production Manager, desires posi- 
tion as Technical Manager or Su- 
perintendent in full charge of all 
operations and production. Age 43. 
Release available on reasonable 
notice. Address Box 800, c/o COT- 
TON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 











WANTED 


Job as overseer of weaving plain or dobby 
weaves. 39 years of age, married, now em- 
ployed but wants to change. Best of ref- 
erences. Address Box 788, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





WANTED 


Foreman 


Foreman to supervise opera- 
tions in narrow textile mill in 
Virginia. Includes weaving, 
beaming and slashing. Essential 
industry. Narrow textile expe- 
rience desirable but not neces- 
sary. Good opportunity for the 
man who wants position with a 
responsible and _ well - estab- 
lished concern. Write fully, 
stating experience, age, educa- 
tion, salary requirements, etc. 
Address Box 803, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





WANTED 
COTTON YARNS 


We Pay Highest Cash Prices 


EASTERN YARN COMPANY 
241 Charles Street Providence, R. |. 








Lesvos Seaming & Looping Shop 
at 314 North Ninth Street 
Reading, Pa. 


is equipped with the latest machinery to 
handle 1500-2000 dozen weekly full fash- 
ioned looping, seaming, examining, mend- 


ing. 
Good Work—Prompt Delivery Guaranteed 


























POSITION WANTED 


Asst. Supt. in good New England Mill by 
practical young man; trained in some of 
the best fine goods mills in this section; 
goed references on request. Address Box 
tage c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 


9! Oliver St. 


DYESTUFFS 


Will buy your surplus and obso- 
lete dyes and chemicals for cash. 


NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 


WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Form- 
ers, Layers, and yarns in all sizes 
and colors. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 











Boston, Mass. 














POSITION WANTED 


As superintendent of cotton mill. 17 
years’ experience as superintendent of 
print cloth mill—before that ran spinning 
room. Can furnish good reference. 55 
years old, in good health. Address Box 
798, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 


3, Ga. 


WANTED 


No. 7 Universal Winder for wind- 
ing 50—100 Ib. tubes. 


OREGON FLAX TEXTILES, INC. 


Salem, Oregon 




















POSITION WANTED 


As overseer of carding or spinning; pref- 
erably spinning. Now employed, 22 years’ 
experience as overseer. Good manager of 
help. Age 44, married, and sober. Can 











furnish references. Address P. H. T., 
c/o N, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
198 


WANTED 


COTTON YARNS 
USED MACHINERY 
MOTORS 
Box 1222, Fall River, Mass. 








SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Established motor 
facturer requires salesman, 
who should have experi 
ence in electric motors and 
textile equipment, to sell in 
Carolinas and Georgia. Re- 
plies held confidential. Ad- 
dress Box 804, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


manu 
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FOR SALE 


8—Dye Becks 5’-9’ stainless steel. 
waar & Tolhurst Extractors 40”- 


2—Cast Iren Agers 18’-30’ lg. 
vane! 5 & Perkins Calenders 50”- 
2—54” Embossers. 
2—Textile Tenters 80’-90’ ig. 
8—-Woonsocket Nappers 60”-90”. 
8—P & W 2-Blade Shears 60”- 
2 £7 — D 80’-65 lg 
— ryers 30°-65 lg. 
2—P & W Poll Decaters 72”. 
asa} Dry Cans, 42”-112” face. 
. Print Machines 1-10 


s—Copper Jacketed Kettles 24-150 


2—Bargent & Bramwell Feeds. 
42—Whitin & D&F Spinning Frames. 
5—Mules 240-860 spindles. 
15—D&F Breaker & Fin. Oards. 
15—D&F Worsted Oards, 48” x 48”. 
94—-Draper Model E 44” Aute. 


cooms. 

8—Permutit Water Softeners. 
52—OC & K 52” Automatic Looms. 
2—Foster No. 161 Oone Winders. 
8—No. 80 Foster & Universal No. 

50 Winders. 
5—Atweod 5-B Spinners. 
6—French Cembs. 
1—6” Open Washer. 





pg py ae aie 
PATERSON, N. J. 
Armory 4-6540. 























LIQUIDATING 


POWER PLANTS: 6 complete power plants, purchased from Georgia Power Co., including: 
22—High Pressure Water Tube Boilers, 200 -— Sa Sets, Condensing, from 
to 600 H. P. 5 to 2750 K.W., all auxiliary equipment. 
Write for descriptive bulletio. 











4—Jas. Hunter 50” Squeeze Rolls 6—Copper Color Kettles, 50 to 
8—Jas. Hunter 16” Squeeze Rolls 350 llon capacity 
4—Textile 54” Dye Jiggs 38—Van ‘Vieendacen Quetsches 
1—42” Butterworth Finishing Hy- 1—Winsor & Jerauld 40’ Tenter 
draulic Oalender Frame 
18—John Hope Pantographs 5—Examining Machines, 43”-50” 
2000—Butterwerth Tenter Clips 1—Textile 45” Padder 
1—Van Vlaanderen Palmer Tenter 1—Werner Single Celor 47” Print 
uetsch. machine. 
100—Draper 45” Automatic Looms 1—Van Vlaanderen Tuber 
100—Copper Dry Cans, 45” to 80” 110—Scott & Williams Circular Rib 
1—Permutit Water Softener Knitting machines. 
2—90’ Textile Tenter Frames 1—18” Stainless Steel-lined Dye 
4—35 H.P. Print Machine Motors Beck. 





| SPECIAL S2.ca%en | 
REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT CO. 


40 Worth St. New York 13, N. Y. 
































PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Former member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 













LONG ESTABLISHED REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


Among other considerations, you may realize ' 
certain desirable tax advantages 








We are Principals and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible. Address 


BOX 1223, 1474 B’WAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 




















N. Y. Fabric Sales Office 
Wants Mill Connection. 
With Yearly Sales of Mil- 
lion Dollars or Less. Have 
Interesting Long Term and 
Financing Proposition. Ad- 
dress Box 801, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 




































FOR SALE 


Four Bahnson HD 1% H.P. Copper Humiducts, 
25” diameter at large end of duct, 39’ long. 
Fresh air intakes with manually operated damp- 

one control station. Excellent operating 


WALLS HOSIERY COMPANY 
NORTH WALES, PA. Phone North Wales 20! 

































Mill to do commission spinning. Technical Seles Engineer with 
Have 25,000 lbs. No. 5 (100 Grain) experience in haga — by 
. old established manufacturer, 
Cotton Sliver to be put into 1142/2, for North and South Carolina 
175/2, 2/1 or 4/1. Can be spun on territory; some knowledge * 
= dressing and weave room tech- 
woolen or cotton system. For fur nique desirable; only applicants 
ther particulars apply who submit complete details 
with regard to educational an 
TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. past experience will be consid- 
345 Barton St. ered. Address Box 802, c/o 
Pawtucket, R. |. COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 
; 
t 
RAZOR BLADES FOR SALE FOR SALE: — 
1 Barter coin aohrb0!” Oi renter 
1— erwor 
rejects, of atlonsity. advertised ‘brand 18—Tinned Iron Dry Cans 23”x140” 
ilab! bulk at $4.60 t 
available in balk at 4-08, Brom arent JAMES E. FITZGERALD 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Textile Machinery 
10 PURCHASE STREET FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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urkart-Schier Chemical Company has 
pioneered in the development and 
manufacture of penetrants and softeners 
for cotton yarns and fabrics. Constantly 
on the alert perfecting new chemicals 
and maintaining the quality of establish- 
ed lines, Burkart-Schier solicits your 
inquiries on problems in scouring, bleach- 
ing, dyeing and finishing of cottons, 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE BURK-SCHIFR 


PENETRANTS e SOLUBLE OILS ¢ FINISHES 


I tt, 


AMERICAN 





SOFTENERS e- 
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rdeyo MIVERTISIEL 


The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience and not as a 
part of the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to index 
correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


he prov y 








A 








COUT 


= Abbott Machine Co. .78 and 79 
= Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. ..... wee 
Abington Textile Machinery 
 <conn ss see ome oho 6% ea 
Aldrich Machine Works .... 384 
Ee ae ae Pere 194 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. .... 69 
Althouse Chemical Co. ..... E 
Aluminum Co. of America ... * 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp. ad 
American Air Filter Co., Inc... * 
American Aniline Products 
RRS arene Ree eae 149 
American Associated Consult- 
I ee a ee 191 
American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp. Teak hats tthe we haw 15 
=: American Magnesium Corp. 77 
American Moistening Co. - 
American Monorail Co. ..... 86 
= American Paper Tube Co. . 202 
= American Resinous Chemicals 
, ole es al ee a og 129 
American Viscose Corp. 181 
= Aqua-Sec Corporation ....... a 
Se A ee ere 60 
= Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 189 
ON eee ee 127 
Arkansas Company, Inc. ..... 66 
ee... ween be teb ee 58 
Armstrong Cork Co. ....4 and 71 
Asawerth Mros., Ime .....ee- 
Atlanta Envelope Co. ...... .186 
\ —"Y. A? Saar ° 
=: Atlas Electric Devices Co.....197 
AtGweed -DIivisie® ..<...cccecs 43 
re 170 
ee Gey a's ob ote se 0 oe ad 


Barber-Colman Co. .131 and 175 


Barnes Textile Associates, Inc.. 
Becco Sales Corp. .......... 29 
Best & Co., Edward H. .195 
Blickman, Inc., Dk alee 6-8 és Re 
Bond Co Charles ach ou 187 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ......... 193 
ag RS ee ee 171 
Ee ..59 and 67 
Brown Instrument Co. ... ‘ 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co.. ~125 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co... 200 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W.143 





= Classified Ads 


C 


Caleo Chemical Division .... 73 


Cameron Machine Co. ...... ad 
Carborundum Oo. ........... 180 
Pe, mits Gc Bs cess eeeve 180 
Oiba Co., Inc. .. * 


198 and 199 


= Cleveland Tramrail Division ad 
PTD, cosccesense > 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co. ...... ad 
Clover Leaf Mfg. Co. ...... 190 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. * 
en Oe. Me 8. dae eg 186 
Colgate-Palmolive- Peet OO: . «cue 


Columbia Chemical Division... 5 








TEPRAROORETEDIIELE LAE OTEEY 





ULL es 


> Consolidated Products Co., 


= Commercial Factors Corp. 


Inside Front Cover 
Ine.199 


2 Continental-Diamond Fibre Co..190 
= Corn Products Sales Co. , 
Crane Company ..........+%. 56 
= Crompton & Knowles Loom 
ee eed eee eee 177 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co..188 
Darnell Corp., Ltd. .......... 143 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 194 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co..84 and 85 


Diagraph-Bradley Stencil 


SP re eee ° 
Diamond Alkali Co. ........ 192 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. ° 
Dow Chemical Co. 

(Dowicide Div.) .......... * 
= Dow Chemical Co. 

(Magnesium Div. ........ 24 
Drake Corporation ..Front Cover 
Draper Corporation Se Pee 1 
Dronsfield Bros. Ltd. ...... 192 
oo... |! CR See a 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I. (Dyestuff Divi- 
Rd. ok 6:4 th eres ieee 5 eden ad 


Nemours & Co., 
Electrochemicals 


Nemours & Co 
Finishes Division * 
Nemours & Co., 
Gardinol Div..... 70 


Du Pont de 
Inc., E. I. 
Du Pont de 
Inc., E. L., 


E 


Eastern Stainless Steel Corp... 13 
1 » 


ors “ret noch aoe ee 98 
i ee oe eae on 6 oem 199 
Economy Baler Co. ........-. 196 
Emery Industries, Inc ...... * 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 72 
wWeemer WeOrmme OO, oc ccccves 179 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. ..... 182 
Faultless Caster Co, ........ 128 
Finnell System, Inc. ........ 189 
Fitzgerald, James E,. ....... 199 
ll I a ” 
Foster Machine Co. ........ . 
OE SS Sy ee eee ” 
Franklin Process Co. ........ ad 
PS “EOD. --. ene kis nse see 70 
Gardiner-Denver Co. ......... 50 
Gastonia Brush Co. ......... ° 
Gastonia Roller Flyer & 
eee err eee 192 
Gates Benner Ces. «idee ccs 65 
Gaylord Container Corp. ..... 6 
General Chemical Co. ....... 7 
General Coal Co. .....:..--. 184 
General Dyestuff Corp. ...... 53 


General Electric Co. (Lamps). 62 
General Electric Co. 
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Lawrence Leather Co., 
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Lesvos Seaming & Looping 
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Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co... 76 
Loper Co., Ralph E. ........ 170 
Lunkenheimer Co, ..........-. ad 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div...190 
Marquette Metal Products Co. 82 
Mason-Neilan Regulator Co... * 
Mathews Conveyor Co. ...... 126 
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Norma-Hoffman Bearings 
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North, Inc., Frank G. ........ . 
Oakite Products, Inc. ....... 185 
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Old Dominion Box Co. ...... 8 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 174 
Oregon Flax Textiles, Inc. 198 
Parks-Cramer Company ...... 129 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc.....188 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co... 37 
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Saco-Lowell Shops .......... 64 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc... 35 
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ge ee See eee 27 
Socony- Vacuum Oil Co., Inc... 33 
Solvay ae 1738 
Solomon & Co., Inc., Robert. .198 
Sonoco Products Co. ........ 132 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc.. ¥ 
Southern Belting Co......... 16 
Southern Shuttles Div. ...... ° 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. ...... 3 
Standard Brands, Inc. ...... 187 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. “ 
Standard Fabricators, Ine. 137 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. .. 80 
Standard Soap Co. ......... 194 
Btesicete Bite. Uc. 2.2.2 2-20% 183 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. .... 9 
Stem Hall @ Co., Ime. ...... as 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co. 188 
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Taylor Instrument Companies. 42 
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Textile Machine 
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Thomas & Skinner Steel Prod- 
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Tide-Water Associated Oil Co. * 
Toledo Seale Co. ° 
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Tolhurst Centrifugal Division 

Torrington Co. .165 and 166 
Troy Yarn & Textile i asec kee 
Trust Company of Georgia. . » - 45 
Tubize Rayon Corp. ........ 54 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co... 40 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. eS 
Union Special Machine Co. S 


United States Testing Co., Inc. “— 
Universal Winding Co. ..... 
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ARMORED 


by acids, oils and greases. 


The quality of STONHARD STONPACH is 
such as to withstand abrasive wear and deteriora- 
tion and to form a coat of armor on the surface 


of the floor itself. 


In repairing busy factory floors, there is a 
limited amount of time in which the work can be 
done and in most cases it is inconvenient to move |. 
machinery and equipment. The use of STONHARD 
STONPACH for repairing ruts and holes in floors 
under these conditions provides the easiest and 
quickest way to re-establish a working area to 


profitable use. 


A STONHARD STONPACH floor or repair 
can be placed at the close of the day and be ready 


for traffic the following morning. 


No expert labor is required to apply 
STONHARD STONPACH .. . any man capable 





FLOORS 


ONCRETE floors disintegrate not only from 
abrasive wear due to heavy trucking, but also 
because of continuously wet conditions and attack 


of handling a trowel can do the job. 








TRIAL OFFER 


its performance for 30 days under a 
conditions — if not satisfactory, we w 
invoice. 





We will send a drum of STONHARD STONPACH 
on trial to any responsible firm or institution — test 


ctual working 
ill cancel our 








STONHARD COMPANY 


Building Maintenance Materials 
Serving the Railroads, Utilities and Industries 


Since 1922 
401 N. BROAD STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 8, PA. 


Mail NOW 
detailed 


for more 
' ” 
information and ne 


EREE folder. “Dangerous 
Wet Floors” 


Philadelphia 


Please send us 
‘‘Dangerous Wet 
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STONHARD COMPANY 
814 Terminal Commerce Bldg. 


8, Pa. 
your new folder, 
Floors,’’ and more 


detailed information on STONHARD 
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LIKE A B-29 


Just as this great war bird, although light enough to fly, 





is built to withstand the batterings of the elements, so 
light-weight A.P.T. Yarn Carriers are engineered to resist 
the many deteriorating factors which they encounter in 


every day use. 


As an example of this built-in fortitude, A.P.T. bobbins 


have much greater resistance to distortion from moisture 





and temperature changes than ordinary bobbins. 


Other important advantages of A.P.T. Yarn Carriers are: 


1. Perfect balance. 

2. Smooth Delivery. 
Controlled Delivery. 
Perfect spindle cling. 
Low upkeep cost. 
Saving in power. 
Freedom from static. 
Greater yarn capacity. 
Better yarn protection. 


Try these superior yarn carriers. PROVE THEIR VALUE! 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 °« ° °° WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES JESSE HODGES, P. O. BOX 784, CHARLOTTE, N. C JAMES L. COFFIELD, JR. 
360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO, ILL ° W. J. WESTAWAY CO LTD., HAMILTON, ONT CANADA 
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V«S-equipped Beamer in operation 
{Built by Robert Reiner, Iic.} 
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The smooth starting, stopping and speed chang- 
ing and the exceptional ease and flexibility of 
control provided by Reliance V*S Drive ina 
wide variety of textile mill installations are im- 


portant and recognized V*S advantages. 


In addition, many special performance features 
can be incorporated to meet particular condi- 
tions. A good example is the V*S-equipped 
Reiner Beamer, where, by means of an auto- 


matic rheostat, a predetermined surface or linear 


speed rheostat. {2} Adjustable-speed 
Reliance Motor. {3} V*S Drive 
5 control unit. {4} Magnetic panel. 
| {5} Automatic build-up rheostat, 
for maintaining constant speed. 


\ Close-up of Beamer: {1} Linear 


speed is constantly and automatically main- 
tained as the diameter of the beam increases. 


Reliance V*S Drive is an all-electric, adjustable- 
speed drive, operating from AC circuits. Its 
possibilities in helping to increase output and 
improve quality and uniformity of textile mill 
production have been demonstrated repeatedly. 
To fully appreciate these possibilities, you should 
talk with a Reliance Application Engineer. 


Just write or phone the nearest Reliance office. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1076 Ivanhoe Road 


Birmingham @¢ Boston © Buffalo © Chicago © Cincinnati ©* Detroit 


Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Greenville (S. C.) © Houston * Kalamazoo * Los Angeles * Minneapolis 


New York © Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh © Portland (Ore.) © St. Lovis @ San Francisco © Syracuse *® Washington,D.C. © and other principal cities 
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CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS OF VATROLITE* - DISCOLITE* - PAROLITE® - NEOZYME* - CASTROLITE* - TEXTILE GUMS 
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Approval from customers — that’s what mill men want. And 
that’s what the surface feel of their goods can win. When they 
use VELY-O-RAY’ #1 asa softening and finishing agent — 
body, plumpness and quality are evident to critical thumbs, 
questioning forefingers. \h!.\¥-O-AY #1 has no “bad 
habits” such as foaming which endangers uniformity of 
finish . . . such as smoking which imperils economical oper- 
ation. Ask a Royce representative about \}).\-O-RAY #l 
results with all types of textile fabrics . . . with yarns of nat- 
ural or synthetic fibres ... with goods to be sanforized... 


as a plasticizer and lubrication agent in warp sizing. 
“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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